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Art. I.—King René of Anjou. 


(1.) Le Roi René: sa Vie, sur Administration, ses Travaux Artis- 
tiques et Littéraires, dc. Par A. Lecoy pe ta Marcue. 
Paris. Firmin-Didot Freres et Cie. 1875. 

(2.) Giuvres Completes du Rot Tené. Par M. tx Comte pe 
QuatreBaRBEes. Angers, 1845. 
{3.) Bourpient. Chroniques d’ Anjou et de Maine. 


Tue annals of medieval Europe are red with the blood of 
murder and assassination: and yet the individual crime seems 
for the most part to produce no political consequences. It is 
an episode, a small bit of by-play in the great drama of the 
world, which gives life and incident to the stage: the scene- 
shifters remove the corpse, and the murdered man passes 
away as unheeded as any common soldier who falls from a 
casual bullet, or any Bardolph who is hanged for stealing. In 
the history of the first and second House of Anjou there are, 
however, two noteworthy murders, which bore their fitting fruit 
of bloodshed, war, and ruin, even unto the third and fourth 
generation. The first is the judicial murder of Conradin by 
Charles, the morose brother of Louis IX., which entailed on 
the French House a hundred years of Italian war; the second 
is the murder of Duke Louis of Orleans, which brought about, 
among its thousand evil consequences, the enmity of Burgundy 
towards all who bore the cousin name of Anjou. It is with 
the latter, and its effects upon King René—the last of the 
race—that we are concerned. 
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There seems at first no reason why, because the Duke of 
Burgundy murdered the Duke of Orleans, the Burgundian 
House should follow the Angevin with relentless animosity. 
But their hatred arose from the action of Duke Louis of Anjou, 
who expressed his loathing at the murder by sending home 
little Catherine of Burgundy, the betrothed of his grandson, 
with all her jewels and presents. He would have no further 
alliance with the murderer than that of cousinship. The 
act was construed into an unprovoked insult, and treasured 
up for subsequent revenge ; and the desire for revenge found, 
in due course, an opportunity in the innocent person of René. 

The second House of Anjou began with Louis I., son of 
King John. It was to him, her far-off cousin, that Joanna I. 
of Naples bequeathed, subject to his power of conquering and 
holding them, the crown of Naples and her splendid heritage 
of Provence. With this bequest, too, he received the title of 
King of Jerusalem. Later on, he bought of the heiress the 
title of King of Majorca, the islands, like the realm of Naples, 
to be his on condition of conquest. And, as if two crowns 
were not enough, he received by bequest of Jacques, son of 
Margaret de Courtenay, the equally barren titles of Emperor 
of Constantinople and Prince of Achaia. 

Louis I., with the help of French money, made a vigorous 
attempt and failed. He saw his armies, his treasures, and his 
resources, wasted in a vain effort, and he died on Italian soil, 
altogether broken down with disappointment. Louis II., his 

son, abating no jot of his father’s pretensions, was crowned 
in great state by Pope Clement VII. at Avignon. He, too, 
made his descent upon Italy, and even won an important 
battle, which he neglected to follow up. Then he had the 
sense to give up the contest as hopeless, returning to France, 
disgusted with Neapolitan treachery. But, to make up for 
losing one kingdom, he added another to the list of Angevin 
pretensions, and claimed the crown of Aragon. And then he 
died. 

If it is true that sons inherit the virtues of their mothers, 
then René should have been strong and prudent as well as 
honest and brave, for strength and prudence were qualities 


which eminently mark the character of Yolande of Aragon, |} 


his mother, wife of Louis 1I. She is one of the many women 
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Queen Yolande. 291 


who light up the pages of French history, in their lifetime 
conspicuously influencing the destinies of the nation, some- 
times for evil——as Brunehaut, Isabeau, and Catherine de’ Me- 
dicis—but more often for good—as Blanche, Yolande, Claude, 
and Margaret of Angouléme. Amid the wild and distracted 
figures which, in this wretched time, flit across the stage, kill- 
ing and being killed, plundering and being plundered, Yolande 
stands alone, a widowed woman, always wise, always self- 
contained, always watching and working for her sons and 
daughters, her people, and France. She has been reproached 
for caring more to keep the English out of Anjou than to 
drive them out of Paris, a reproach based upon a purely 
modern notion of Paris—Jla France, c’est Paris. That was 
not so in the fifteenth century. To the woman who ruled in 
Anjou, Paris was nothing but the capital of the mad king, and 
the home of the infamous Isabeau. The city she mostly 
cared for was her own Angers. Paris was a warning to all 
the nations and a cup of trembling ; in Paris the people ran up. 
and down the streets wringing their hands for starvation and 
misery ; in Paris the children lay moaning for hunger on the 
dungheaps, till death released them ; in Paris desperate men 
cried to each other, ‘Mettons tout en la main du diable; ne 
‘nous chault que nous devénons;’ round Paris, for sixty miles, 
the land lay devastated and barren ; in one short space of five: 
weeks there died of starvation 50,000 Parisians. It was the 
special business of Yolande to prevent Angers becoming like 
unto Paris, and her special praise that she succeeded. 

René came into the world, being the second son of Louis II. 
and Yolande his wife, two years after the great Paris murder, 
in the year 1409. He was born in the great castle of Angers, 
venerable even in that day. Philip Augustus began the o!d pile, 
Louis IX. finished it. They still point to the tower, and even 
the room, in which Yolande gave birth to’ le bon roi René. 
The parents named the child after St. Renatus, sometime 
Bishop of Angers, who was famous for the interest he took in 
eases of childbirth, and they founded a mass in honour of 
the saint. Then the boy was given to Nurse Tiphaine, who 
had already taken charge of his sister Marie, and the years of 
infancy began. Fortunately for the historian there are no 
stories about René’'s childhood, no remarkable and precocious 
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sayings attributed to him ; he was, indeed, as unimportant a 
princeling as any in Europe. Yet a pleasant light is shed 
upon those years when we read that on the death of the old 
nurse, fifty years later, René erected a tomb for her at Nantilly, 
near Saumur, on which he placed her effigy, holding in each 
hand a child dressed in a maillot covered with fleurs-de-lys. The 
two children were Marie and René. And on the tomb the king 
wrote an epitaph in verse. There is a French commonplace 
that no man can be wholly bad who loves his mother. What 
then is to be said of the man who for fifty years never ceased 
to love his nurse, and after her death to write for her an 
epitaph, ‘ pour grant amour de nourreture,’ in which he ends 
_by asking a prayer from every reader ? 
‘Je vous pry tous, par bonne amour, 
Affin qu’elle ait ung peu de vostre 
Donnez lui ugne patrenostre.’ 
In 1418, when René was four years.old, an important be- 
“trothal took place in Paris, at which were present Queen 
Isabeau, Louis II. King of Naples, with Yolande his wife, the 
Dauphin, Charles Duke of Orleans, and Bernard Count of 
Armagnac. The bridegroom, who was ten years of age, was 
Charles Count of Ponthieu, third surviving son of Charles VI., 
and the bride was Marie of Anjou, daughter of Louis and 
Yolande, who was nine. After the betrothal Yolande took both 
the children away with her. The boy, destined to be Charles 
VII., was thus happily removed from a court where a mad father 
was alternately the subject of mirth and pity, and an adulterous 
mother was alternately the subject of mirth and curses. He 
belonged to a stock physically in decadence, and was a weakly 
child, standing greatly in need of the healthy country life. 
As yet, however, the Count of Ponthieu was a boy, with 
‘but a slender chance of ascending the throne, living with his 
father-in-law, learning knightly accomplishments. It has been 
argued that Charles and René were playfellows, and thus began 
in early life the friendship which lasted till death. But 
Charles, being ten on his removal to Angers, belonged already 
to the court-yard, and was being taught to ride, to tilt, and to 
fight, while René still belonged to the nursery. Friendship is 
impossible between two boys of whom one is five years older 
than the other. Probably, however, the younger boy very early 
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conceived a natural respect for one who was better skilled than 

himself in manly exercises, bigger, and stronger. We can fol- . 

low the movements of both lads, year by year, from extant itine- al 

raries. In 1414 Yolande was at Angers and at Saumur, with " 

her children. In 1415, the year of Agincourt, she went to 

Provence, also with the children, to meet her husband. In 1416 

they were in Paris, but after the discovery of the so-called 

Burgundian plot to murder the whole royal family at a stroke, 

they returned to Angers. In that year the Dauphin died ; in 

1417 the next in succession died also, and Charles suddenly 

saw before him the prospect, gloomy enough, of becoming 

King of France. In the same year died also Louis II. of 

Anjou. As younger son, René succeeded to nothing but the 

Duchy of Guise, with certain lands and territories, the whole j 

of the Anjou inheritance going to his elder brother, Louis III. | 
Charles, now Dauphin, passed out of the hands of Yolande, a 

and went to Paris. Presently there happened the massacre of 

the Armagnacs, the murder on the bridge of Montereau, the 


3 misery of Paris, the loss of Rouen, and the proclamation of j 
f Henry VI. over his father’s grave. No reign ever opened more 
g disastrously. France was conquered, but there yet remained 


: two provinces where the people were safe and the country free 

d from the invader. In Provence, Yclande ruled wisely and dili- 

h gently, appointing judges, diminishing taxes, suppressing the 

18 sale of offices, re-establishing old privileges and granting new, 

4 | and laying her plans to win the hearts of a people on whose 

is | loyalty she might have to call for the defence of her children 

te | and herself. Maine fell into the hands of the enemy, but | 
ly | the battle of Beaujé, where the Duke of Clarence was killed, | 
decided the limit of the English invasion of Anjou, which thus 
th }| escaped comparatively untouched. 

lis In the black times which followed Yolande alone was the sup- 
en | portof the unfortunate young king. It was she who kept firm 
an | to their allegiance the Counts of Clermont, Auvergne, and Lan- 
sut | guedoc ; she levied an army against the Duke of Suffolk; she 
dy | Won to the king the Duke of Brittany. When Joan of Are ap- 
to| peared it was by her that the maid was examined ; when Joan 
yig} marched on Orleans, Yolande pawned her plate to pay for the 
der| expedition; when a demonstration was planned in Touraine, it 
wly| was Yolande who hired the Spanish mercenaries. 
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’ Mean time her eldest son, Louis III., was fighting for his 
father’s and grandfather’s claim in Italy. Ladislaus was dead, 
Alfonso of Aragon was the adopted heir of Joanna IL,, and-the 
Angevin claim was an old story. Nor could the Duke of Anjou 
have hoped for success but for the whim of the queen, who 
suddenly changed sides, threw over Alfonso, and named Louis 
her heir. Thereupon he entered Naples triumphantly, fought 
on with better prospects, returned to France to fight for 
Charles, married Margaret of Savoy, and went back to carry 
on the never-ending struggle in Italy, where he presently died, 
exactly like his grandfather, worn out and disgusted with 
Italian treachery. Amid all her cares of state Yolande, mean 
time, had found time to think of her secondson. The Angevin 
princes not only possessed immense estates and boundless 
pretensions, but, by their connections of marriage, might look 
to possibilities in many directions. Twice a single life only 
stood between Anjou and the crown; the throne of Naples was 
three times almost won ; the long array of principalities, lands, 
and titles held by the descendants of the first Charles of Anjou, 
of whom René was one, covered Europe from Bohemia to Spain 
with asort of net. Life for warlike princes is short, and it was 
impossible to foretell what crowns might be offered to any 
one of the numerous cousinhood. René’s first chance came 
through his mother. Yolande was the granddaughter of the 
Duke of Bar, and all her uncles were dead without issue except 
one, Louis, cardinal bishop. A claim for part of the succes- 
sion had been long pending, and now the cardinal terminated 
the dispute by adopting René as his heir. 

The Duchy of Bar was, however, only to serve as a point 
de départ. Beyond the Barrois lay the rich and fertile lands 
of Lorraine, where the reigning duke, Charles II., had two 
daughters and no sons. The English Duke of Bedford was 
an aspirant for the hand of the heiress, an alliance which 
would have completed the encircling of France by hostile 
provinces. Yolande offered her son René. On the one hand 
the traditional policy of Lorraine was to maintain friendship 
with Burgundy; on the other was the bait of the Duchy of 
Bar, with the friendship of the wealthy Anjou House. The 
marriage of René with Isabelle was agreed to after much 
negotiation, and finally celebrated on October 24th, 1420, the 
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bridegroom being not yet twelve and the bride ten. In the 
following year the cardinal formally ceded to René the title 
of Duke of Bar. And then, for the next five or six years, the 
young duke divided his time between Bar and Nancy. His 
tutor, probably provided for him by the cardinal, was a certain 
Jean de Proissy, under whose direction he learned the use of 
arms and the culture of letters. ‘Vacquant l’une fois aux 
‘armes et l’autre aux lectures, et tant prouffita en tous les 
‘deux exercices, qu’il estoit tenu en iceulx, plus que son jeune 
‘age ne requéroit, expérimenti et savant.’ 

It is certain that many of the lessons he learned from ob- 
servation at the court of Nancy must have been the reverse of 
profitable to the boy. The duchess, a pious woman, who had 
charge of René’s bride, was neglected by her husband, who, to 
the great scandal of his people, lived openly with one Alison 
du Mai, a Lorraine woman of low origin. Such elevations to 
pinnacles of vice have always excited the wrath of Frenchmen. 
They see no just cause for indignation when the monarch 
chooses his favourite from demoiselles of birth, like Agnes 
Sorel, Gabrielle D’Estrées, or Madame de Pompadour ; but 
they are disgusted when an Alison du Mai or a Dubarry is 
elevated to the steps of the throne. It is the expression of a 
feeling not put into words ; as if kings are like Moslem sultans, 
bound by none of those laws of virtue which, with poverty, 
hunger, dirt, and rags, are burdens laid upon the poor.* 

Perhaps, as is often the case with healthy and vigorous 
minds, these scandals, together with the stories of what was 
going on at the court of Philip, produced no permanent 
impression upon René. The curiosité du mal was not with 
him, as with some young minds of artistic leanings, an 
irresistible force ; and his after life, with his poems and his 
pictures, sufficiently prove that his taste, if not his principles, 
deductions conceded for known backslidings, steadily made in 
the direction of virtue. At the court of Lorraine, too, he had 


- a great deal to learn. He lived amid the din and clash of 


arms ; he was daily practising himself in knightly exercises ; 


* Witness the author of the Chroniques Martiniennes. Speaking of Charles 
VII., he says, ‘A cause des nombreux travaux que le roi avait accomplis pour 
réconquerir la plus grande partie de son royaume, il fut décidé qu’on lui 
donneroit les plus belles filles que l’on pourrait trouver.’ 
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he heard of nothing but feats of valour: there was but one 
glory, that of war; but one pride, that of birth; but one 
duty, that of gallantry. At fifteen he was an accomplished 
prince, skilled in music and in verse-making; already a 
favourite with the ladies, ‘qui le voyaient volontiers;’ and 
steeped by the cardinal in respect for the Church. He might 
have become, but for one influence, that of his mother, a mere 
knightly fighting machine, governed by certain laws of honour. 
Yolande could not, it is true, make René a politician. No 
Angevin prince, not even the first of the race, possessed the 
duplicity, craft, and farseeing mind which go to make a Louis 
XI. But she taught him a few principles in politics from which 
he deduced a simple rule of conduct. It was this: Angevin, 
Burgundian, or Breton, it mattered not, one was always, as 
holder of a royal appanage, as younger son of the royal 
line, a subject of the French king. Corollaries to this maxim 
naturally followed. Self -interest was to be subordinated to 
crown interest; crown influence was to be extended in every 
direction ; the cadets of the Royal House were, if necessary, 
even to efface themselves, provided the Royal interests 
could be so advanced. We do not say that René ever deli- 
berately formulated these conclusions, but it can be demon- 
strated that they lay in his mind and ruled his life. And 
they were due to the teaching of Yolande. As regards his 
duty to the people, we have his own written testimony: it: 
was the duty of the king 


‘Défendre les orphelins, les veuves, les malheureux, soulager ceux que 
la violence opprime, chiitier les criminels, rendre a chacun la justice qui 
lui est due; tel est & nos yeux le réle du souverain. Celui 4 qui est confié 
le salut de l’état tout entier a le devoir de passer ses nuits dans l’insomnie 
pour ménager aux autres la tranquillite, d’entendre par luiméme les causes 
importantes et généralement toutes celles qui interressent le bien pub- 
lique, de pourvoir, enfin, au bien ¢tre de son peuple, comme un chef et 
comme un peére.’ 


In person, René was well built, tall, and strong. The 
portraits which remain of him, taken in middle and advanced 
age, show something of the prominence of feature which 
afterwards appeared so strongly in Francis I. His nose is 
long and finely cut; his chin is long, sharply marked, and 
rounded ; his eyes are deep set; his forehead is broad. The 
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benevolent expression is that of an old man who has resigned 
himself to the buffets of fortune, not that of one who has 
never ceased to fight. In youth one can well understand that 
the resigned eyes would be full of ardour, the set lips parted, 
the bowed head proudly lifted to meet the storms or sunshine 
of fate. 

His first military experience was gained in a little civil war 
between the Duke Charles of Lorraine and his nephew the 
Count de Vaudemont, who claimed succession to the dukedom 
on the ground that Lorraine was a masculine fief, and could 
not descend through the female line. There were three years 
of fighting over this dispute, in which the young Duke of Bar 
took his share. Then Charles convoked the nobles of Lorraine, 
and obtained from them a formal recognition that the duchy 
had always been a feminine fief. De Vaudemont, foiled for the 
moment, retired to his own castle and waited his opportunity. 

Then came the episode of the wondrous wood maid of 
Domrémy. The Duke of Lorraine received her, and with the 
characteristic view of securing first all that might be got for 
himself, asked her to cure his gout before she began the libera- 
tion of France. Joan told him scornfully that she had nothing 
to do with disease, but that if he would dismiss Alison, give 
her René, and send soldiers to the king, she would pray for him. 

This was in February, 1429. In May the old Cardinal de 
Bar, in the name of René and himself, swore fealty to Henry 
VI. René answered by leaving his father-in-law and joining his 
own king. Characteristically, the first as well as the last inde- 
pendent act of his life is one of loyalty. Of course it was greatly 
against his interest to offend his uncle and his father-in-law. 
He was present at the coronation in Rheims cathedral with his 
two brothers, Louis and Charles. In the fighting which fol- 
lowed, René’s luck took him to the passage of the Marne, the 
assault on Paris, where he rescued Joan, and was wounded 
in the shoulder, and the battle of Chappes, where the defeat of 
the Burgundians established the royal power in Champagne. 
It was a brilliant beginning, and the young prince showed 
himself full of courage. ‘ Moult estoit vaillant chevalier et de 
‘crant cceur et estoit encore en son grant venir par quoy tant 
‘plus se devoit monster fier et courageux.’ ‘The military 
tutor of the young hero was old Barbazan, the Nestor of 
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chivalry. It was he who taught René how to handle troops : 
he tried, also, to teach him how to hold them back, but in 
this he failed. 

In June, 1480, René came into his inheritance. The 
cardinal died, showing his resentment at the last by as many 
bequests as he could make to his heir’s detriment. Six 
months later the Duke of Lorraine, who had not taken Joan’s 
advice, and so got rid of his gout, died too. The people of 
Nancy did not disguise their happiness at this event: they 
prepared for a grand reception of René and Isabelle; they put 
Alison du Mai to death, lest there should be one sorrowing 
face to mar the universal joy; and they shouted Noéls for the 
young duke and duchess, of whom, in the confident hope that 
always attaches to princes young, handsome, and brave, they 
expected so much. 

René, Duke of Lorraine, Bar, and Guise, was now one of the 
sovereign princes of Europe, with a revenue far short indeed 
of the Burgundian Duke, but rivalling that of Brittany, and 
at this luckless time probably even exceeding that of the 
Crown. That Lorraine should be snatched from the Anglo- 
Burgundian interests, and by a son of the hated Angevins, was 
not to be endured patiently by Duke Philip. He looked about 
for a pretext, and found one in the claim of Antoine de Vau- 
demont, whom he encouraged, and to whom he sent money 
and troops. René, for his part, looked to the king for help. 
It was no longer a struggle between two rival claimants for 
the Duchy of Lorraine—it was part of the great war between 
France and England. With René were the whole of the 
Lorraine and Bar nobility. Vaudemont had none but his 
own dependants. Whatever force there was, therefore, in 
public opinion went for René; but it was absurd to speak of 
right or of public opinion. Burgundy and England were be- 
hind the one, France behind the other. In the enumeration 
of the armies this is most clearly shown. That of Antoine was 
commanded by Toulongeon, Philip’s most devoted lieutenant, 
burning to efface the memory of Chappes. With Toulongeon 
came 1400 Picard archers, a large number of Burgundian 
knights and lords with their lances and men-at-arms, the 
Duke of Savoy, the Prince of Orange, the Count of Fribourg, 
and the English captains, John Adam and Thomas Gagaren. 
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Vaudemont’s ranks were also supplemented by a certain num- 


ber of the rascally adventurers who crowded into any country 


when war, pay, and pillage were to be found. 

In René’s army were, besides his Lorrainers and Barrois, 
a large number of German knights with their followings, a 
horde of inexperienced bourgeois, and—his most solid foree— 
old Barbazan with 200 lances and a corps of archers. The 
accounts differ as to the number on either side, but it seems 
probable that René had the numerical superiority. 

The two armies came within sight of each other at a place 
call Sandocourt, near Chatenois, in the Vosges, in the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 30th of June, 1481. All Sunday Tou- 
longeon expected 2 an attack, but from some unexplained reason 
none came, and\in the evening he retreated to Bulgnéville, 
where, by the advice of the Englishman, John Adam, he 
threw up earthworks and entrenched his army. Early the 
next morning René came up with them, and because he was 
too courtly a knight to waive any of the amenities of war, he 
sent a herald, inviting Antoine to wait for him. The challenge 
once sent, it was mortifying to learn from Barbazan that the 
enemy’s position was too strong, and that it would be neces- 
sary not to commence the attack. 

What was to be done? On the one side a position which 
would have to be forced at the sword’s point, over ground too 
difficult for cavalry to manceuvre; and on the other a host of 
young knights gathered round a young and fiery prince, 
clamouring madly for the charge. The prudence of the old 


soldier was thrown to the winds, and René began the battle. 


The Lorrainers rushed forward, led by their chivalry and 
supported by a small body of archers. It was eleven o’clock, 
and a burning July sun shone fiercely in their faces. In front 


of them were earthworks which the horses could not get over, 


and behind these lay the enemy, protected from their arrows. 
The assailants surged on, crushed together, until before and 
between the trenches they were unable to move forwards or 
back. Never was luckless army caught in such a guet-d-pens. 
Suddenly the Burgundians unmasked their artillery, and by a 
single discharge mowed down half of the helpless mass. Then 
they sprang from their strong positions, and fell with spear 
and sword upon the disordered ranks. The battle was over 
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as soon a8 begun. In the general rout and panic 2000 Lor- 
rainers were killed, the finest army René ever got together was 
dispersed, and eighty knights were taken. Among the killed 
was stout old Barbazan, who paid for his chief’s rashness 
with a soldier’s death. Among the prisoners was René, who 
surrendered after performing those prodigies of valour, the 
memory of which is wont to solace the discomfited and to 
inspire the chronicler. 

The personal courage of René is beyond any doubt. Princes, 
indeed, are generally endowed with the hereditary gift of 
bravery. But something more than mere courage is wanted for 
success, and for the lack of that something René’s career, which 
might have been brilliant, is one long catalogue of reverse and 
disappointment. He could fight, he could administrate, but he 
could not command. He was ignorant of generalship. The 
battle of Bulgnéville was only the first of many disasters des- 
tined to teach him what he never perhaps understood—his own 
military incompetency. Unlike its successors, it afforded him 
leisure and opportunity for reflection; for Toulongeon claimed 
the illustrious prisoner for the duke, his master, and René 
was conveyed to prison. 

This was part of the revenge for the insult offered by 
Duke Louis to his cousin in sending back the little affianced 
princess. René was the prisoner of Antoine de Vaudemont, 
but the Duke of Burgundy would not let him go. They 
placed the captive first in the Castle of Talent, near Dijon ; 
then at Bracon-sur-Salins in Franche Comté, where a plot 
was set on foot to effect his escape, but it was betrayed by a 
Burgundian who had been taken into the secret ; thence to 
Rochefort, near Dole; and from there to Dijon itself, where 
they still show the Tour de Bar, the tower where the Duke 
of Bar—the only title they would allow him—was confined. 
And here, with his happy readiness to find distraction in art, 
he employed himself in painting, possibly under the tutelage 
of John Van Eyck, with whom he afterwards remained in 
correspondence. Isabelle, his wife, mean time governed for 
him. She closed the gates of all her towns against Vaude- 
mont ; she forbade any of her subjects to obey him ; and she 
referred —doubtless knowing beforehand what would be the 
result—the question of the Lorraine succession to her council, 
who, for their part, passed it on to the Emperor Sigismund. 
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In April, 1432, René was released on parole. He gave his 
two sons as hostages, placed four of his castles in the hands 
of Philip, obtained further guarantees from his Lorrainers, 
and promised to give himself up on May the Ist, 1483. 
Then he went to Nancy, with a whole year before him to 
face his difficulties. These consisted not only in providing 
for his personal ransom—the amount of which was not fixed— 
but also in meeting the claims raised by his vassals for losses 
in the war. As regards the Vaudemont pretensions, it was pro- 
posed that they should be met by the betrothal oi the heir 
of Antoine de Vaudemont to Yolande, eldest daughter of René, 
with a dot of 18,000 Rhenish florins and 1,200 florins of rente. 
This business arranged, René joined forces with his late 
enemy—Count Antoine—and proceeded to clear the country of 
the brigands, écorchewrs, and routiers who infested every road, 
plundering and murdering at their pleasure. 

Philip did not immediately—on the expiration of the twelve- 
month’s grace—claim the execution of the promise; not from 
any magnanimous motive, but from policy. He was growing 
cold as regards his English allianve.’ “His would 
the most useful man in the world’ in” répatiag’ “the way for 
future negotiations. Accordingly Rene xode ‘southwis eras, 
! ostensibly to visit his mother in Provevied; but ‘really to eoufer 
) with Charles on the reconciliation of Burgundy. 4 

Then followed the Emperor Sigismund’s decision in favour 
of René against Vaudemont in the Lorraine claim, and the 
triumphant return of the former to his capital of Nancy. 
Philip expressed his resentment at the affair being taken out 
of his own hands, by immediately calling upon René to 
surrender himself on his parole. There was nothing to be said 
against this command. René mournfully returned to Dijon, 
to endure another captivity more rigorous than the first, and 
Philip had his prisoner back again. Attempts have been made 
to depict the Duke of Burgundy as a conqueror of quite the 
most magnanimous order. His magnanimity resolves itself, 
on a statement of facts, into revenge and self-interest. He 
robbed the Count de Vaudemont of his prisoner—Burgundy a 
being officially no more concerned in the quarrel between 
Vaudemont and René, than Russia in that of 1876 between 
: Servia and Turkey. That he joined in the dispute was in 
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revenge; that he claimed the prisoner was in revenge; that 
he kept him, was also in revenge—always for the old insult : 
he only set him free on the security of most important 
guarantees and hostages, and then not till his personal in- 
fluence with Charles might be useful to himself. He did not, 
as has sometimes been stated, conduct his prisoner to the re- 
joicings at Chambéry. When the Lorraine claim, out of which 
he hoped to make more capital by keeping it unsettled, was 
decided by the Emperor, he recalled his captive, and shut 
him up in durance more rigorous than was held to be courteous 
towards the commonest knight; and when he did at length 
allow him to go free, it was when every voice in Europe was 
raised against him, and every farthing that could be exacted 
was claimed and granted. 

It was in December, 1484, that René returned to prison. 
Had he known what news was then travelling post-haste to- 
wards him, he might possibly have forgotten that he was the 
descendant of King John, or, remembering that he was the 
grandson of Louis I., might have refused to go back to prison, 
as his, grandfather had. done. For, six weeks before his return 
te Lijop, his brother. Lonis, who was childless, died in Italy ; 
and six weeks later, :waoile le was entering his prison gates, 
Joanna LI. berself.died, iseving by will, as Joanna I. had done 
to Louis I. of Anjou, her realm of Naples to her cousin René. 

Think what an inheritance this was which had fallen to the 
captive knight. No dream of Arabian imagination ever 
conceived so grand a fortune. King of Sicily and Naples 
by a double title—by the right inherited from his grandfather 
and by the late Queen’s will—and absolute Lord of Provence ; 
holding Anjou, Maine, and Bar, as a younger son’s appanage, 
of the French crown, with absolute sovereignty, to revert to 
the king only on failure of male issue; holding Lorraine on 
the same tenure, of Sigismund; King of Jerusalem and 
Majorca (we hear nothing as yet of Aragon), with right to 
the empire of Constantinople if things should turn up in his 
favour on the Bosphorus, and Prince of Achaia, if that was 
worth adding. He was titular monarch, this prisoner who 
gazed with unshaven beard, untrimmed locks, and tearful eyes, 
through the bars of his Dijon tower, over nearly the whole 
north shore of the Mediterranean. Could he enforce his 
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claims, he might become’a more powerful king than Charle- 

magne, a greater warrior than Guiscard, a mightier name in 

history than Godfrey ; he might spread the French influence Wy 
over all the lands around the great internal sea; and but for os 
that terrible day in the Vosges; that unlucky order, against 

the advice of Barbazan, to charge ; that braggadocio invitation 

to the enemy to wait for him; he would have been safe in his 

city of Nancy, with his gallant old friend and general, alive 

and well, to ride with him from end to end of his splendid 

realm of Naples. 

But he was a prisoner, Barbazan was lying dead, and 
Philip wanted the uttermost farthing. Isabelle, for her part, 
proceeded in advance of her husband to Naples, armed with full 
powers. Then came the conference of Arras, and the detach- 
ment of Burgundy from the English alliance. All France in- 
terceded with the Duke for the release of his prisoner, and a 
ransom, preposterous in amount, was finally agreed upon. 
The King of Sicily was to cede to Philip certain lands, rights, 
and possessions, to pay 400,000 crowns of gold, to find 
guarantees, and to undertake no quarrel on account of the 
past. These conditions being accepted, Philip (Feb. 8, 1487) 
quitta sa foi to René. The terms were to be somewhat lightened 
by the betrothal of René’s elder son John to Marie de Bourbon, 
in virtue of which 100,000 crowns were remitted as the bride’s 
dot; but as she died in the following year, nothing was gained 
by that, and the weight of the ransom fell upon him at a time 
when he wanted to bring all his resources to bear for a single 
decisive campaign. The importance attached to René’s person’ 
may be estimated by comparing his ransom with that of other 
contemporary prisoners. It was a hundred thousand crowns 
more than the English had demanded for the Duke of 
Bourbon, two hundred and fifty thousand more than they 
asked for the Duke of Orleans. And the delays in the settle- 
ment of the amount, which kept him still in prison or else at 
Nancy, when he ought to have been with Isabelle in Naples, 
wore productive of irreparable loss and damage. 

At last, however, René was free. It was characteristic of 
him that the first thing he did on his release was to visit at 
Vaucouleurs the spot where Barbazan was buried, and to 
found a chapel where masses might perpetually be said for 
him and the rest of those who died for him at Bulgnéville. 
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It was not till April, 1438, that he was able to sail from 
Genoa to Naples, where Isabelle anxiously expected him. 
What were the petty disputes of Bar and Lorraine, the 
enmity of a Vaudemont, even the hostility of Philip, compared 
with the prize which lay before him, an inheritance which to 
dwellers on this side the Alps, from Guiscard to Napoleon, has 
ever appeared far more splendid than the sunny fields of 
France? René forgot that from father to son the Italian 
claims had always been fatal to his house; he did not realize 
as yet that, though Naples was his by every right recognized 
by his contemporaries, though the Durazzo line was extinct, 
though his cause was chosen and blessed by the Pope, there was 
ever against him a subtle enemy—beneath whom his grand- 
father and his brother had perished, vainly calling on the 
faith of treaties — an invisible, stealthy, never-dying enemy, 

i; more dangerous than the malaria of the Campagna, more fatal 
than the breath of a marshy jungle—Italian treachery. 

Alfonso of Aragon, first adopted by Joanna, before she 
changed her mind and chose René, naturally refused to accede 
to the new arrangement. But while René was still a prisoner, 
a sea fight off Gaeta, resulting in Alfonso’s defeat and capture, 

seemed to settle all difficulties. Alfonso became prisoner to 
Visconti of Milan. But he was persuasive of tongue: in a few 
months he actually talked his captor into giving him his 
pardon, without ransom, even into passing over to his side. 
The war broke out again, and when René sailed into the Bay 
of Naples, on the 19th of May, 1438, he had the mortification 
to find that things had gone badly with the Angevins, that 
Isabelle was practically blockaded in Naples, and that on 
either side the city, from the battlements of Castel Nuovo and 
those of Castel Ovo, floated the banner of Aragon. 

It would take us far beyond our limits were we to follow 
René step by step along the labyrinthine path of his Italian 
failure. It was a brilliant failure. He began by having the 
sympathies of the people, which seemed to be worth some- 
thing and were not; he had the veterans Caldora and John 
Cossa on his side; he had the influence of the Pope and the 
weight of the Genoese. But against him was a leader as 
brave as himself, and far more subtle. René was apt to be 
chivalrous in the wrong place; Alfonso was crafty at the 
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right ; as when, coming suddenly upon his enemy, René, in- 
stead of falling upon the unprepared army, must needs send 
heralds with a challenge glove. Of course Alfonso kept the ' 
heralds all night, entertained them royally, made his prepa- 4 
rations meanwhile, and in the morning was ready for a re- 
treat, which he changed into a brilliant strategic movement 
upon Naples, while René was occupied in the Abruzzi moun- 
tains, receiving presents and getting through ceremonies. 
Alfonso’s siege of Naples lasted thirty-six days, and would 
have been successful, for the city was without defenders, but 
- for the death of Don Pedro, Alfonso’s brother. It was 
rumoured that the cannon-ball which struck off his head 
came from a church on which he was impiously firing. The 
soldiers were demoralized, and would fight no more. 
Then followed some suceesses for the Angevins. The two. 
castles at Naples were retaken; efforts were made to arrange 
the claims of the two princes, but without result ; and then a 
great calamity befell René. Caldora, his veteran and trusted 
general, fell at the siege of some little fortress, and his place 
was taken by a son, who had all his father’s vices and none of 
| his virtues. Caldora gone, the Aragonese began to recover 
their lost ground. It was in consequence of a message from the 
. young Caldora that René performed his famous ride, the most 
. brilliant feat of daring on record, across the hills, right 
through the enemy’s lines, with only forty French knights 
y and a few Neapolitans on foot. After two days and two 
. nights of dangers and adventures, the little band reached 
t the mountain fortress of Benevento. Joining his forces with 
. those of the young Caldora, René found himself for the first. 


d time face to face with his rival. The battle was already won, 

the Spaniards were already in confusion, when the traitor 
y Italian recalled his soldiers, and all the advantages were lost. 
n The French returned in bitter mood to Naples, where René. 
* consigned his treacherous general to a dungeon. But Caldora 


* was stronger than his king. Outside the city the soldiers 
o mutinied, declaring that they would go over to the Spanish 
" camp unless Caldora was set free. To appease them René, 
1s who should have suffered them to go, whatever happened, and 
- who ought to have beheaded Caldora, released him. This 


ie | Was the one greatly weak act in his life: it was punished by 
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the secession of the Italian, who instantly went over to 
Alfonso. The Aragonese, reinforced by the troops of the 
traitor, pressed close round the city of Naples; the siege 
began; and René, who flattered himself by no illusions, 
saw that his chances were hopeless. Indeed, the war was 
virtually over. Naples beleaguered, and on the point of starva- 
tion, would have been obliged to yield in a few weeks or days, 
had it not been taken by treachery. Forty Spanish soldiers 
found their way into the city by means of a secret conduit; 
an alarm was given; the Spaniards themselves were seized 
with a panic and rushed towards the nearest gate. The 
sentinels, thinking the city taken, dropped their arms and fled, 
and the banner of Aragon was hoisted on the wall. 

René, we are told, displayed that leonine courage, common 
to defeated monarchs, which he had shown on the occasion of 
his last disaster. He even had the good fortune to utter an 


historic phrase. To a French knight who urged him to fly, § 


he is said to have uttered these noble words, ‘ C’est 4 un roi 
‘ que tu dis de fuir.’ And the chronicle goes on to relate how 
the king, moved by the excess of his wrath, clove the adviser 
to the chin. It would have been more to the purpose had he 
cloven a few Spaniards to the chin, because, in spite of his 
grandeur of soul, the king actually had to fly. Castel Nuovo 
received him, and the miserable city was sacked. This was 
on the 2nd of June, 1442. A few days later the defeated 
king, with such of the Neapolitans as chose to go with him, 
escaped in a Genoese ship. 

The heroic chapters in René’s life are closed. Henceforth, 
although but thirty-three, he is to become a prince chiefly de- 
voted to art, letters, and pacific rule. The same year which 
deprived him of a crown saw the death of his mother. Her 


- death obliged René to hasten at once to his Duchy of Anjou. 


At the moment, Charles, who had succeeded in driving the 
English out of Guienne and recovering Landes, was at Tou- 
louse," where René joined him, accompanied by his wife, who 
made thus her first appearance at the French court. She had 
among her maids of honour a certain Agnes Sorel, who had 
formerly been in the train of Queen Yolande. The favour of 
the Dame de Beauté began from this time. Agnes Sorel was 
born 1409, and died 1450. She was therefore no longer young 
(in her thirty-sixth year) when Charles took her from Isabelle 
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de Lorraine. Her power lasted till her death, a period of 
seven years. One of the few good things recorded of Louis 
XI. is that he once boxed the favourite’s ears for speaking 
slightingly of his mother. History, following the lead of 
Brantome, and regarding this woman in the light of a patriot, 
has dwelt lovingly on her beauty and her influence. The only 
merit she seems to have had was a certain amiability of char- 
acter. For the rest, as the chronicler says, ‘ Elle n’eut point 
‘honte de son péché.’ There were, it is true, three good 
patriots among the women of France under Charles VII. They 
were Yolande of Anjou, Marie of Anjou his wife, and Joan of 
Arc. But Agnes Sorel is not among them. She had nothing 
whatever to do with the expulsion of the English and the 
patriotic ardour of the king. Such ardour as Charles VII. 
showed may fairly be ascribed to the legitimate influence of 
his wife, Marie of Anjou, René’s sister, the pale sad woman who 


_ always dressed in black velvet and white kid gloves, and who at 


this gathering of the two Courts was delivered of her twelfth 
child and her eighth daughter. And then the Court, being pre- 
sently joined by Charles of Orleans, newly released from his 
long English prison, held high festival. The marriage of René’s 
eldest daughter Margaret with Henry VI. of England followed 
in 1445. It was characteristic of the Anjou House that part of 
the dot given to the bride consisted of their claims and preten- 
sions over the crown of Majorca and Minorca, whenever Henry 
might get time to conquer those islands. Perhaps René found 
the burden of life easier when he had dropped one of his long 
array of titles. Great rejoicings accompanied this ill-starred 
marriage; and after a grand tournament, in which King 
Charles, René, the Duke of Calabria his eldest son, and Ferry 
de Vaudemont took part, the two kings accompanied the bride 
on her way. Another marriage was also arranged at this time 
between Yolande, René’s eldest daughter, and Ferry, the son of 
his old enemy Antoine ; and this event proving a settlement in 
full of all the Vaudemont claims, and a successful foray having 
been conducted against the écorcheurs, who were again infesting 
the Lorraine roads, René held a magnificent tournament, a full 
account of which may be read in the Chronicle of Chastellain. 

The next fifteen years were spent in comparative peace, but 


not in idleness. This prince, whom we know chiefly from 
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Scott’s novel, and have come to regard as wholly given up to 
poetical conceits and pageantries, is chief adviser of the Crown, 
while he actively administers Anjou, Provence, and Lorraine : 
he negotiates the restoration of Maine by the English, and he 
introduces organization with discipline into the king’s lawless 
troops. This indeed was René’s greatest gift to France: he 
brought to bear his Italian experience, abolished free corps, 
subjected the soldiers to some kind of garrison restraint, and 
prepared the way for the work of Coligny, a hundred years 
later, inthe reform of the army. ‘ All the affairs of the State,’ 
writes the Milanese ambassador, ‘ are governed by him.’ 

In 1447 he left Anjou for Provence, travelling with an im- 
mense retinue, as became so grand a seigneur, by barges up 
the Loire to Roanne, and thence down the Rhone to Tarascon. 
Here he received a visit from the Dauphin, who was amusing 
himself with conspiracies against his father, and tried ineffec- 
tually to shake the loyalty of his uncle. René’s principal 
work in Provence was the pacification of the Church. By 
his means the antipope Amadeus was persuaded to exchange 
a sham tiara for a real cardinal’s hat. 

After these heavy labours a little recreation ought not to be 
grudged the hardworked prince. He amused himself with the 
establishment of a chivalric order, called the ‘Ordre du 
‘ Croissant,’ and held a grand three days’ tournament in its 
honour. The prize of valour was adjudged to Ferry de Vaude- 
mont. Hardly were the trumpets of the lists silent, when an 
alarm of war came from the north, and René, with his nobles, 
marched to join the king in the triumphal campaign through 
Normandy. 

At this period René is at the height of his power, though not 
yet of his popularity. He is lord of the three richest and 
most prosperous provinces in France, not one of which has 
been devastated by foreign occupation ; he is entirely trusted by 
the king, his cousin and brother-in-law ; he has wiped out the 
disgrace of Naples by the conquest of Normandy; he has 
everywhere advanced the power, the prosperity, and the 
political influence of France; he is in the prime and vigour 
of manhood ; in his children he is as yet happy; one son-in; 
law is still king of England, though he has lost France; 
another, Ferry de Vaudemont, is a knight after his own heart 
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he is acknowledged leader in the science of chivalry, expert in 
the jurisprudence of tournaments, heraldry, precedence, and 
rights of princes; none better than he, not even Charles of 
Orleans, knows better how to touch the lute to the strains 
which most please courtly ears ; he alone among princes can 
paint devices, blazon shields, represent the faithful effigies of 
a brother prince, as deftly as any master from Italy or 
Flanders. René walked the earth at this time with the self- 
satisfaction which became his position. ‘King, warrior, 
‘statesman,’ he might have said; ‘poet, painter, herald, 
‘knight, architect—in myself behold them all.’ And had 
there been at his side, after the fashion of a Danse Macabre, 
a lean and hungry Death to whisper truth in his ear, he 
would have heard : ‘ King thou art, but thou hast no subjects; 
‘warrior, but thou hast fought and failed; statesman, but the 
‘world is changing front and thou understandest not the future; 
‘poet, but thy poetry is the pale and delicate blossom of an 
‘unnatural growth, doomed to die and be forgotten ; painter, 
‘but men shall deny thy skill; herald and knight, but the days 
‘of chivalry are over; architect, but not one of thy construe- 
‘tions shall remain.’ All this might have been prophesied. 
But in 1451 there was not a cloud upon the horizon, and save 
for the ugly fact that Alfonso was sitting where René would 
fain have been—upon the throne of Naples—all was sunshine 
with the King of Sicily. 

In 1452 he lost his wife, Isabelle of Lorraine. She had 
been the companion of his boyhood and his bride at an age 
when he was scarcely old enough to write himself man. She 
had worked and struggled for him with more than wifely de- 
votion. She was a grande dame who accepted her place and 
ruled as to the manner born. René mourned for her, and 
would not, for a time, be comforted. He buried her in a 
sumptuous tomb of his own design, and he multiplied upon the 
walls of his castle an allegorical emblem of his grief, repre- 
senting a bow with a broken cord, and the Italian legend, 
Arco per lentare piaga non sana. He ceded the duchy of 
Lorraine, his through right of his wife, to the heir—his son 
John—and gave the administration of the Duchy of Bar to 


} Ferry, his son-in-law; and then his attention was called 


away to affairs in Italy, where there seemed a chance once 
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more for the House of Anjou. Florence and Milan sided with 
René, Venice and Genoa with Alfonso, Rome stood neutral. 
Charles promised to send the Dauphin to help his cousin, 
and René went into Italy. We need not follow him through 
a campaign in which the honours of the war were his, while 
the solid prizes remained with his enemy. Sforza, his ally, 
made use of René to humble the Venetians, but had no inten- 
tion of conquering a crown for him; and the duped victor 
returned to Provence, swearing that no inducement would ever 
again be strong enough to make him set foot in Italy. Later 
on, when Alfonso died, leaving only an illegitimate son, and 
the Neapolitan nobles with one accord invited René to return, 
he remembered his oath and refused, sending his son, John of 
Anjou, who resembled his father in his military qualities—he 
could fight, but he could not follow up a victory. He defeated 
Ferdinand at Sarno, but allowed him to escape. The blunder 
could not be retrieved, and the crown of Naples was lost to the 
Angevins for a fifth time. In 1454 René married again. His 
second wife was Jeanne, daughter of Gui, Count of Casal. She 
was twenty-one years of age, and seems to have been of a 
sweet and retiring disposition, particularly fond of nature and 
a country life, affecting that pastoral existence of which her 
husband sang and Chastellain wrote. 


*J’ai un roi de Cecile 
Veu devenir berger, 

Et sa femme gentille 

De ce propre mestier. 
Portant la panetiere, 

La houlette et chapeau, 
Logeant sur la brugére 
Aupres de leur troupeau.’ 


René was now five and forty years of age, a time when 
most fighting-men begin to think of repose. He had married 
a young wife, whom he loved passionately, and he began the 
quiet artistic home life, which he kept, with one interruption, 
to the end. 

The interruption belongs to French history. It was the 
last expedition commanded by René—that against Genoa. 
He was to co-operate by sea—bringing a reinforcement of 1,000 
Provencaux—with his son, who commanded the French forces 
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on shore. René had no time to land: a panic set in among 
the soldiers ; those who could swim made for his ships, where 
as many as these could hold were taken in. René had to sail 
away, leaving the miserable fugitives to be cut down by an 
enemy who gave no quarter. The expedition was a disastrous 
failure. The blame ought not, perhaps, to be laid upon the 
leader, yet it is the rule to judge a general by his results, and 
the defeat at Genoa is a part of the unlucky René’s ‘ record.’ 
It has been said that the news of this defeat, brought home 
by René himself, accelerated the end of Charles VII. That is 
not true. The king was in a dying condition when the battle 
was fought, on July 17th, 1461, and he died on July 22nd, 
too soon for the news to reach him. ~~ 

King René’s life may be divided into five acts, of which we 
have now seen four. They all contain effective situations. At 
the end of the first he surrenders his sword to Toulongeon ; in 
the second he is a prisoner in the Tour de Bar, killing time with 
painting and poetry. Suddenly, as in a transformation scene, 
the walls around him fall, and he stands forth free, sword in 
hand, his front encircled with the crown of Naples. The cur- 
tain drops at the close of the third act on the king heroically 
defending a fallen city, with the historic mot, ‘ C’est & un roi 
‘que tu dis a fuir.’ In the fourth, he is the successful general, 
statesman, and lover. The defeat at Genoa belongs, as we 
have said, to the history of France. It was not on his own 
business that he was there, and the disaster was not by his 
fault. All this is as it should be in a tragedy. Action and 
vicissitude in the first three acts, glory and greatness in the 
fourth, in the last, disaster, failure, and bereavement. 
A The last chapter in René’s life is made up, politically, of his 
evil treatment by Louis XI.; personally, of a long and happy 
time spent in the society of his young wife, among his poets, 
artists, and musicians. The acts of Louis XI. towards his 
uncle, like most of that crafty monarch, may be partly justi- 
fied on the ground of national interest. At first, the king of 
Sicily is, next to the Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful of 
the princes; he will no longer be the chief adviser to the 
Crown, but he must be conciliated. Powerful as René was, 
his power sustained a severe blow when, in 1464, his son re- 
turned from Italy after a crushing defeat. That avenue to 
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greatness was closed unless the king would lend his ear to the 
dream of French influence in the Mediterranean, which had 
cost the Angevins so much. Louis would not; he had 
work of a more real kind at home. Nor would he help 
Margaret of Anjou to recover her crown in England. To 
René this apathy to the interests of a French prince who 
had always placed his own aims second to that of the king, 
seemed simply impious. His cause in Italy was, like that of 
every pretender to a crown, the cause of God ; his daughter’s 
party in England was equally blessed of Heaven. That both 
crowns should be allowed to pass out of their rightful owner’s 
hands without a further struggle, was a thing he could not 
understand. Yet, with the loyalty which never deserted him, 
he sided with the king during the civil war of the Bien public, 
even though his son with all the leading nobles of the country 
was against him. An adhesion so important and so opportune 
would have produced in any other prince a lasting gratitude. 
Louis, however, following a well proved rule in diplomacy, 
was wont to reward his enemies before his friends. What he 
did for René was to promise a yearly subvention to further his 
pretensions in Italy, and to betroth his daughter to Nicolas, 
Reneé’s grandson. 

Once more, and for the last time, the shadow of another 
crown lights upon the brow of René. The Catalonians, refus- 
ing any longer to obey their sovereign, John II. of Aragon, 
proposed to replace him by Don Pedro, Infant of Portugal. 
But Pedro died, and then, looking about for a successor, they 
discovered that René of Anjou, whose mother, Yolande, was 
daughter of John I. of Aragon, stood near to the succession. 
Further, John II. was the brother of René’s old rival, Alfonso, 
a fact which might fairly be considered likely to influence him 
in'accepting an offer of immediate succession, subject to the 
condition of vanquishing his old rival’s brother. In other words, 
he was to be offered the chance of wresting a crown from the 
very nation which had robbed him of hisown. René accepted. 
Louis XI., who had reasons of his own for breaking off with 
John of Aragon, suspended the discussion of all points at once 
between himself and his uncle, while the latter recovered a 
realm ‘ which had fallen to him by hereditary right.’ René 
sent his son to fight for him, and at the same time obtained a 
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Genoan fleet to co-operate with his army, which was composed 
almost entirely of Angevins, Provencaux, and Lorrainers. It 
was in 1467 that John of Anjou crossed the Pyrenees with his 
newly-raised army: he had with him Ferry, his brother-in- 
law, Gaspard Cossa, and other tried officers. He was wel- 
comed at Barcelona with every manifestation of rejoicing, and 
proceeded to establish a regular government in the name of 
his father. René, mean time, was acting in the interests of the 
king with the Duke of Brittany. For these services he was 
paid in promises and empty privileges, such as the right to 
use yellow wax for his seal, to wear the collar of St.-Michel, 
and so forth. But he hoped in vain for the serious co-opera- 
tion of Louis in Spain. The king looked on with interest, 
while his uncle wasted his resources in Aragon. The struggle, 
if it was successful, would remove a possible enemy across the 
Pyrenees ; if it failed, would weaken the great prince who stood 
so near the throne. As regards the king’s own policy, he 
thought the dream of French power and influence in the 
Mediterranean of far less importance than his immediate 
work of breaking up the power of the princes and developing 
the municipalities. 

René followed the shadow, Louis held to the substance. 
Yet in this case the crown of Aragon was nearly becoming a 
reality. The Duke of Calabria marched from one victory to 
another, aided and seconded by Ferry de Vaudemont. Almost 
at the same moment both of them died, carried off by a sudden 
illness, with grave suspicions of poison. In a few months 
after this event the Anjou cause in Spain was hopelessly lost. 

Broken down in spirit, René resolved on exchanging Anjou 
for Provence, where he would be nearer the scene of opera- 
tion. It is not likely that now, past sixty years of age, he 
dreamed of reigning either in Naples or Barcelona. But he 
had still to work for Nicolas, his grandson. Divine rights, 
unfortunately for nations, are not extinguished by the death 
of their holders or the collapse of their armies, and in Italy 
René always had a small following, either faithful to himself 
or malcontent with the Aragonese. He left Angers, accord- 
ingly, in 1471, promising his people that he should be brought 
back to them in death, though they should never see his face 
again in life. 
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- Nicolas of Anjou, betrothed to Anne, daughter of Louis XI., 
was with the king, and treated with the respect due to his rank 
and to his future position as son-in-law to the king. Sud- 
denly the news was heard that the young prince had left the 
Court, had retired to Lorraine, and was betrothed to Marie, 
daughter of Charles of Burgundy. It seemed incredible that 
after two generations of hatred the two houses should be re- 
conciled. But it was true. A Montague was to marry a 
Capulet. The heir of Anjou was to marry a princess of Bur- 
gundy. The news was alarming to Louis. Between the two 
the king of France would be as a piece of iron between 
the anvil and the hammer. For with René ended the tradi- 
tional loyalty to the Crown. Neither his son nor his grandson 
understood it. Then that strange fortune by which death so 
often assisted the king stepped in here to frustrate Charles’s 
hopes of so powerful an alliance. The young Angevin prince 
died suddenly at Nancy. It was with a sort of acharnement 
that death seized upon René’s children one after the other. 
John, Ferry, and Nicolas all died suddenly ; all died with sus- 
picion of poison ; all died to the advantage of Louis. Besides 
these, his brother, Charles Count of Maine, his grandson, 
Prince Edward of Wales, and his natural daughter Blanche, 
were all swept away at the same time. The House of Anjou, 
save for the feeble son of Charles of Maine, and the children 
of Ferry and Yolande, was extinct. 

Then began the tracasseries for the great heritage of René 
which troubled the prince’s last days. Louis XI., with a base 
ingratitude almost incredible, seized on Anjou by a coup de 
main, declaring that they were royal appanages, and that he 
meant henceforth to rule them for himself. Nor was it enough 
to rob his uncle: he must torture and insult him by forging a 
charge of lése majesté against this old support of the Crown. 
René was powerless to defend Anjou against the whole weight 
of the king. Fortunately, however, the course of events came 
to his assistance, and the battles of Granson, Morat, and 
Nancy made his grandson, René II., previously the young and 
unimportant Duke of Lorraine, a victorious general who might 
prove dangerous. Then Louis tried conciliation. René, he 
proposed, should recognize what had been done in Anjou and 
Bar; he should swear to carry on no conspiracy with the 
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enemies of the Crown. In return, the king would grant him 
a pension of 60,000 francs. René at once acceded to the 
promise of loyalty, and voluntarily offered pledges that the 
principal cities of Provence, over which the Crown had no 
right, should abstain from any traffic with the king’s enemies. 
So far, however, from accepting the usurpation in Anjou, he 
put in a solemn protest against the usurpations made by the 
king in his territories. 

Louis had recourse to promises. Would his illustrious and 
well-beloved uncle meet him at Lyons? Thither René re- 
paired in May, 1476-—‘ et luy fut faict trés grant honneur el 
‘bonne chiére.’ The situation began by being impossible— 
it ended in a compromise. Louis wanted to keep Anjou and 
acquire Provence—René wanted to keep Provence and regain 
Anjou. The latter, in failure of heirs male, would naturally 
revert to the crown ; the former, on the death of René, would 
revert to his nephew, the son of his brother, unless by will he 
bequeathed it to his grandson, René of Lorraine. The many- 
titled old king consented at last that Provence as well as 
Anjou should go to his nephew. It is almost certain that he 
understood the inevitable consequence of this agreement. 
For Charles of Maine was of failing health; it was well known 
that he would have no children. And Louis would succeed him. 
This act of René, his last of political importance, has been 
represented as that of a weak and selfish prince, anxious only 
to secure the peace of his latter days at the expense of his 
heirs. But his only heir, and that in the female line, was his 
nephew, while the young René, the son of Yolande and Ferry de 
Vaudemont, to whom he also left the Duchy of Bar, was richly 
provided for with the domains of Lorraine. And remembering 
that the greatness of the Crown was the dominating political 
principle of Rene’s life, is it absurd to suppose that Louis might 
have pointed out how the nation would become strong sooner 
by internal cohesion than by external influence ; and that the 
heirs male of the House of Anjou being represented solely by 
himself and his dying nephew, the Crown, in the interests of 
France, was the best heir to Provence? Far, far better a 
united kingdom, whose cities were ruled by their own bour- 
geois, and provinces administered by lieutenants of the king, 
than that disjointed France, now passing rapidly away, in 
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which the monarch was but primus inter pares, and not always 
the strongest. Before the failing eyes of the aged prince 
there may have passed a vision of the present, as old men 
seldom see it—he may have caught a sight of those new forms 
which were growing out of the old and dying; he may have 
recognized the fact that, like the prophet and lawgiver, he 
was standing, while the cold hand of death waited to take 
him, upon a mountain top, looking at the goodly heritage of 
the future generations. 

Now, at last, all was done and over for the good old king. 
His part was. played out. He had played it well if not suc- 
cessfully. Already, in his own lifetime, he was become an 
illustration for moralists on the instability of things human. 
Chastellain, who wrote, for the consolation of Margaret in her 
poverty and retirement at Saumur, the ‘ Temple de la reines 
‘quelques nobles malheureux,’ places among the unfortunate 
princes René himself. 

‘ Wouldst thou consider, and that more closely, another example which 
will strike thee to the heart? Have recourse then to thy fallen King 
René; straightway regard and examine in meditation his virtue and con- 
duct for forty years ; how, fallen in the fortune of war and in great disas- 
ter, brought to danger of his cities and his lands, then freed from captivity 
and become king of Naples, every way hindered by Alfonso, king of Aragon, 
and attacked de forte main, he became at length constrained to abandon 
his royal city, to leave Naples, his true inheritance, leaving behind him 
crown and sceptre and possessions in the hand of fortune, to return to his 
own in France with the name of king without a kingdom. . . . But what 
change hast thou perceived in his cheer by which his virtue was less con- 
spicuous ? Hath he not borne his first loss with constancy, his second 
repulse with submission to the Divine pleasure and the force of others which 
prevailed over his own, till to-day with immortality of hope? Yea, verily, 
in which he hath glory.’ 

During the last years of his life René lived almost entirely 
at Aix. Thither came the young René, Duke of Lorraine, in 
the vain hope of making his grandfather alter his will, and 
leave him Provence. Thither came an ambassador from 
his old enemy, the Aragonese king of Naples, alarmed at the 
impending accession of strength to France. Thither came his 
heir, the feeble Charles of Maine, old before his time, and 
destined to die a year after his uncle. They only troubled 
René, who desired nothing more but to be left in peace. In 
November, 1479, the Milanese ambassador writes that the 
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king of Sicily is dying. It is premature, but he has not long 
to live. 

The castle of Aix is quiet now. There are no more pageants. 
The clash of arms, the cry of those who tilt, the voice of 
those who sing, the proclamations of heralds, the trumpet of 
warder, are silent in the courts; the retinue of men-at-arms 
grow fat for lack of exercise. In these days the people of Aix 
come out to look upon a white-headed old man who creeps 
feebly along the southern garden walks, or sits basking in the 
warm sunshine of a Provence spring. He is accompanied by 
his wife and a girl. Perhaps as he gazes southward he is 
thinking of the day when, with pennons flying, amid the blare 
of clarions and the shouts of the people, he sailed into the 
Bay of Naples, and landed to take his own. Perhaps he re- 
members the day, happier still, when, boy bridegroom with 
girl bride, he rode with Isabelle through the streets of Nancy, 
and the Lorrainers shouted Noél/ It is his consolation, at 
least, to feel that he has failed in no one particular of the 
perfect knight—loyal to king, courteous to dame and demoi- 
selle, generous to knightly foe. 

Then the girl—it is Margaret, daughter of Ferry and 
Yolande—takes the lute, and sings the song which he made 
himself for Jeanne de Laval. 

‘ Et tout premier, vous ne povez 

Certes nyer que ne devez 

Avoir ouy ne lignorez, 
Certainement. 

Qw aincoys que jamais nullement 

Je vous veisse, si chierement 

Vous amoye ect parfaictement, 
Voire trestant, 


Que mon cuer deés lors tout battant 
Vous donnay.’ 


XC‘ In the year of our Lord’s incarnation,’ writes the archivist 
of Aix, ‘ fourteen hundred and eighty, on Monday, the 10th of 
‘July, the second hour after noon, or thereabouts, our lord 
‘and king, René (may his soul remain in everlasting rest, 
‘Amen), a prince of peace and pitiful, died and ended his 
‘last days, with the weeping of all the Provencaux, and 
‘especially those of Aix.’ 

A year later, the Angevins stole away the body secretly, be- 
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cause the Provencaux would not give it up, and conveyed it to 
Angers, where they buried their beloved Duke with great pomp 
and ceremony. 

Jeanne de Laval lived for eighteen years after her husband, 
chiefly in Anjou, where her happiest days had been spent. 
Charles of Maine died in 1481, leaving to the Crown of France 
the splendid provinces of the south. René II. assumed the 
title of King of Jerusalem, but his pretensions were usurped 
by Charles VIII., with results which belong to French history. 
Margaret of England did not, as is represented by Scott, 
reside with her father, but lived out the rest of her sorrowful 
life at Saumur. The race of the Angevin princes was extinct 
when Charles of Maine died, save for the descendants of Ferry 
and Yolande, from whom sprang a long line of Dukes of Lor- 
raine ; and through them a lineal descendant of René is the 
present Emperor of Austria. 


Around the name of this prince, a man of unrivalled in- 
tellectual and physical activity, of whom no black story has 
to be told, whose scutcheon. has no blot, there has gathered a 
halo which obscures its real splendour. Even those who know 
better than to accept Scott’s caricature as a truthful picture, 
speak of René as—in spite of valour, culture, and genius—a 
weak prince. Yet his history is full of strong things. It was 
a strong thing, for instance, to abandon his best interests in 
the Barrois, and rush to the aid of the deserted king; no weak 
man could have disciplined and organized the lawless 
marauders who formed the chief part of Charles’s troops; it 
was a strong thing to hold the kingdom of Naples for four 
years against a foe more numerous, richer, and better 
officered—for René was a bad strategist ; he was strong in his 
internal administration, if wisdom is strength; and it was 
eminently a strong thing to stand by the king his nephew, the 
only prince of the blood against a confederacy of all the rest, 
including the king’s brother and his own son. 

On the other hand, popular tradition is like a schoolboy’s 
nickname: it generally sums up a character with rough truth. 
René is le bon roi. ‘Oncques prince,’ says Bourdigné, 
‘n’ayma tant subjectz qu’il ayma les siens, et ne fut pareille- 
‘ment mieulx aymé et bien voulu qu'il estoit d’eulx.’ It 
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seems a paradox to suggest that the tradition of weakness 
springs more from the memory of René’s virtues than from 
his political failure. 

It was natural, perhaps, that a prince should be regarded as 
weak who never deceived or looked for deceit. Those—still 
all but a few—who consider diplomacy as a synonym for 
duplicity, statecraft another name for intrigue, must needs 
look on René as weak. France has produced a few men con- 
spicuous for such weakness—Louis IX., Bayard, Coligny, 
Lafayette, are the best known besides le bon roi René. Their 
defeats are the victories of the world. The reputations of such 
men are sacrificed on that altar where humanity slays those 
who would lead them higher. They are the martyrs of loyalty. 

And another thing. René, in an age when most princes, like 
unregarding gods, rode among the people, producers of the 
fruit which they were born to consume, showed himself tender 
and pitiful, like a mere mortal. He walked with them and 
talked with them; was perpetually giving them things; built 
hospitals for the sick and sent them physicians ; allowed the 
meanest to see clearly what manner of man he was. So that, 
because there was no mysterious greatness about this prince, 
there grew up for him among the common people a sort of 
contempt. 

Let us, apart from politics, consider René’s place as poet 
and artist. Like all cultivated princes, he was a great builder. 
His taste for architecture was inherited from his mother 
Yolande, who began those improvements at Angers which made 
of the grim old castle the most magnificent residence in France. 
It is difficult to realize how those gloomy chambers, with their 

- thick walls and narrow windows, could ever be made pleasant. 
But we forget the possibilities in the way of colour open to 
medieval decorators. The cold stones were covered with 
tapestry—not those colourless hangings which we see in 
museums, but bright with gold, vair et vermeil ; the or, argent, 
gules, and azure of innumerable coats of arms, blazoned on wall, 
door, and window, lit up the dark chambers; the dresses of 
those who walked in them were resplendent with gold and green, 
black and white, blue and crimson; the sunshine that poured 
through the lancet windows was shattered into a thousand 
dazzling rays of reflection as it fell on sparkling hilts and 
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polished cuirasses. Outside, the courts of Angers Castle were 
crowded with motley groups, Angevins, Lorrainers, Proven- 
caux, and Italians: the fashion of each was different, and the 
fashion of each was splendid. Beside the soldiers were the 
gens de la robe, the king’s councillors: among these were the 
ecclesiastics. Wherever there wasa clear space young knights 
were tilting and young pages exercising. Outside the castle, 
but still within its walls, were the gardens, where the ladies 
of the court strolled and sat and listened to music. They were 
full of new flowers and plants introduced by René himself. 
Near the gardens was the royal menagerie, the finest in the 
world, where were lions, leopards, dromedaries, ostriches, 
monkeys, peacocks, and many strange and wondrous animals. 
Within the castle there was the étude, where the king’s artists 
sat at work; and for all to admire there was the chapel, filled 
with painted glass, very rare and costly. 

The castle of Angers was not the only place which René 
embellished and improved. The castles of Saumur, Aix, 
Tarascon, all received additions and alterations at his hand. 
He was also one of the first to be infected by the strange impulse 
which, when the English were driven out of the country and 
the roads partly cleared of the écorcheurs, seized the whole of 
the nation. For a hundred years nearly the whole of France, 
except the south, had been perforce living in castles and walled 
towns. In many districts the only cultivated lands were those 
which lay within horn sound of the gates. Suddenly, the 
danger removed, France discovered rural life. It was like a 
revelation. The nobles— René the earliest—left their strong- 
holds and built themselves peaceful country seats—manoirs— 
on the banks of rivers. Of these, René constructed no fewer 
than six in the neighbourhood of Angers, where the good king 
loved to stay with his paintings and his books, and to super- 
intend his vineyards. 

René, who was another Chosroes for palaces, is forgotten 
as an architect, but he lives as an artist. Every ancient 
canvas in Anjou or Provence is attributed to him. Many of 
them, including the Buisson Ardent of Aix Cathedral, the 
Adoration of the Magi, the curious picture showing the Church 
militant, the Church suffering, and the Church triumphant, 
have been reproduced as the actual handiwork of the prince 
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by M. de Quatrebarbes in his splendid edition of the works 
of René. There is no absolute proof whatever, except the 
voice of tradition, that any one of these works is from Pip 
René. It is certain that he painted; that he studied the 
art during his captivity, and of Flemish masters; that he 
corresponded with John van Eyck, and that at Naples he knew 
Colentino del Fiore, Angelo Franco, and Antonio Solario, 
called Il Zingaro. The pictures attributed to him have the 
Flemish melancholy, and show that tendency to philosophical 
allegory which is a marked characteristic of the king’s poems. 
It is also certain that he illuminated Books of Hours. If 
he painted, therefore, why should not these pieces be genuine 
examples of his art? Because, unfortunately, it is also 
certain that one picture at least attributed to René was 
executed by two Flemish artists working under his directions 
and executing his conceptions. He painted with his own 


é 

., | band a Magdalene, which he gave his wife: he presented 
1. | the monks of Laval with a crucifixion, painted by himself: 
 & he decorated the chapel of his prison at Dijon: he covered 


the walls of his manoirs with his device of a pan filled 
with burning coal, and the motto, Ardent désir: dévot lui 
suis, an expression of conjugal tenderness. But as a general 
rule he seems to have been contented to ailow his work to 
se | pass unclaimed. The métier of painter was not yet, like that 
re | of poet, worthy of a prince. Besides painters, René collected 
g | round him a whole school of sculptors, who worked for him 
g- | and by his directions. There was indeed nothing in the- 
__ fdomain of art in which this prince was not interested.. 
er | Gorgeous tapestry, the love of which was an hereditary taste, 
ng covered his walls, his chairs, his ceilings. In one of his: 
sr- | poems—Le Cuer d’Amour épris—he describes, evidently from 
his own collection, a long series of apartments richly hung 
en | With tapestry. He was magnificent in jewellery, having the 
mt |most skilled and artistic workmen always occupied for him in 
of |the execution of his designs. He improved the art of coining. 
He made collections of arms and armour of all countries. 
He was sumptuous in the costumes of his Court, ordering his 
people to appear in scarlet, or in his own colours of grey, 
white, and black; and he may be written down as one of the 


rst collectors of pottery. Nor was music, in which René was 
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a proficient, neglected. He established for his own private 
chapel a choir, which followed him everywhere: his gifts to 
minstrels attracted crowds of Tabourins at every festival: 
he formed a ‘private band,’ to attend him in all his pro- 
gresses. 

Musicians, indeed, were necessary at the ceremonies in 
which René took such interest. It is easy to sneer at these 
functions: we should, however, remember that they were once 
very real things ; the rights and privileges of rank were then 
strictly defined and limited. René, brought up by a proud 
and jealous mother, at a proud and orderly Court, would be 
the last to think lightly of a ritual as sacred in his eyes as 
that of the Church. The ceremonial of pageants, tourna- 
ments, and festivals, spoke in a language now lost. The 
symbolism of heraldry, meaningless now to the multitude, was 
understood by them; the banners, arms, and blazons were 
read as easily as a printed book is read now; the order of the 
‘procession, the dresses, the very procession itself, spoke by 
allegory. Allegory and dumb show taught not only the limi- 
tations of rank, the privileges of the bourgeois, the power of 
the king, but they taught morality and religious doctrine. 
their places to the choristers, who sang Deposuit potentes, a 
Thus, in the Féte des Fous the bishops and canons gave up 
ceremony which would be meaningless now, but which then 
taught the triumph of the lowly. Once a year, again, at 
Angers was represented the Marriage Feast of Cana, the wine 
being served out of the very same urn (René had it brought 
from Jerusalem to ensure its genuineness) that had been used 
by our Lord. And the Passion, the Resurrection, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Three Kings, the Nativity, were among the 
mysteries represented in the Market of Angers. But the 
greatest delight of the people was in a tournament, which 
provided all the splendour of an allegorical procession with the 
rapture of witnessing a fight. The principal tournaments 
held by René were the one at Nancy, to celebrate the mar- 
riage of Marguerite and Yolande; the Emprise de la gueule du 


dragon, held the following year at Ragilly, near Chinon, infec, 


which he fought in black armour, mounted on a black horse, 
being in mourning for his son Louis, and won the prize; the 
Emprise de la Joyeuse Garde, or the Day of Launay, in which 
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Ferry de Vaudemont was the victor ; and the Pas dela Bergere, 
held at Tarascon in Provence. 

From a literary point of view, René’s place is eminently 
respectable. He was poet, prose writer, novelist, and 
romancier ; above all, he was an allegorist of the old school. 
The Livre des Tournois, written about the year 1450, is the 
locus classicus for all questions of chivalrous ceremonial and 
etiquette. The Livre du cuer d’Amours éspris, written after 
his second marriage, while he was in the full enjoyment 
of his peaceful and Arcadian life in Anjou, is the history of 
adream, which enwraps an allegory. It is, in fact, a member 
of that innumerable family, the imitators of the Roman 
de la Rose, and, as in all medieval allegories, down to the 
great Trésor of Rabelais, it was made the means of satir- 
izing contemporaries and describing the poet’s own life, 
adventures, and experiences. The Heart, a knight, sets forth 
on the conquest of his lady, Doulce Mercy. He has with him 
his squire Désir. They pass the country residence of Dame 
Espérance, the hermitage of Jalousie, a dwarf, the Forest of 
Longue Attente, the Fountain of Fortune, and the Heart gets 
lodged in a dungeon in the Chateau de Tristesse, whence he is 
finally rescued. The value of the work, which is alternately 
in prose and verse, consists wholly in the personal details, 
such as a description of the Chateau de Plaisance, in which one 
can see the poet’s own castle of Saumur, and in the minute 
details of ordinary life, over which René loved to linger. 

In the Abuzé en Cour the poet paints his disgust of the 
world and contempt of greatness. Its date is probably about 
1478. In this work he describes his own education; his 
seduction by Abus and Fol-Cuider, the husband of Folle- 
Bombance ; the promises made him, and their: hollowness; 
the waste of his youth; the spending of his substance; and 


he hospital by Pawvrete and Maladie. It is inthe Abuzé that 
he well-known lines occur in which he gives the three things 
ecessary to observe at Court. 


‘Tout regarder et faindre riens ne veoir; 
Tout escouter monstrant riens ne scavoir ; 
Mot ne sonrer des cas qu'on s ait et voit’ 
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The best of René’s works is the love poem which he wrote for 
his second wife, called Regnault et Jeanneton, for which read 
René et Jeanne. That there should be no mistake, however, 
as to the real person spoken of, the manuscript concludes 
with the shields of the two, under which the poet writes :— 


‘Icey sont les armes dessoubs une couronne, 
Du bergier dessusdit et de la bergeronne.’ 


It is a genuine symphony of love, which may yet be read 
with pleasure. René, for the first and only time in his life, 
departs from the beaten track,Jand shows us, through the trellis- 
work of rhyme and conventional expressions, himself. It is 
not much that we see, but there is something. Unconsciously, 
this poet of the dying past feels a breath of the dawning 
future, full of warmth and life. Could he possibly have seen 
Villon, or read his verses? Villon was certainly in Angers 
during René’s sojourn there. Bourdigné (not the chronicler) 
wrote during the same time his Legende de Pierre Faifeu, a 
Villonesque collection. But that is all we know. 

Not the least remarkable among the gifts of this many- 
sided prince was the gift of tongues. French was his real 
mother tongue, because, though his father was Count of 
Provence and his mother a Spaniard, his nurse was an 
Angevine. He spoke, however, Provencal; Italian, which he 
learned during his campaigns ; Spanish, learned partly from 
Yolande and partly in Naples; and German, as is proved by 
the direct testimony of certain Bohemian gentlemen whom he 
received. It is possible, but not, we think, probable, that he 
knew English; and for what purpose, or for whose use, were 
those twenty-four volumes in Arabic collected by René for his 
library, unless he himself could read them ? 

Among the books in this library are treatises on botany (in 
Hebrew), on law, geography, astronomy, physics, anatomy, 
natural history, ornithology, and military science. It is 
reasonable to suppose that those works were purchased by 
René for his own use, and the supposition is borne out by 
other facts. ‘hus, had he not been interested in geography, 
he would not have collected the large number of spheres, maps 
of the world, and descriptive pictures of his own cities which 

adorned his rocms at Angers and Chanzé. The works on 
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natural history and ornithology which he bought were doubt- 
less studied with reference to the specimens in his menagerie ; 
and he not only bought books on astronomy and astrology, 
but also, which goes far to prove that he read them, had two 
astrolabes, and entertained at least three astrologers at his 
court. One of them was Pierre de Nostredame, a Jewish 
physician, whom he converted, and who was the grandfather of 
the famous Nostradamus, astrologer to Catherine de Medicis. 
Intellectually, René was of clear yet narrow mind. He was 
brought up in the traditions of a school of thought which died 
out in his very lifetime. He could not, however, understand 
the change. He stood on the threshold of a world whose in- 
stitutions, thoughts, principles, and religious life were to be 
different from his own. He knew the past, and thought that 
the future was going to be like it: he was the last of the 
knights, and thought he was one in an endless succession. 
The very songs he sang struck upon ears already weary of 
their monotonous cadence and the iteration of their melody ; 
the ceremonies which he led were about to lose the reality, 
so to speak, of their symbolism. Consider, he died in 1480. 
Sixteen printed books were already in his library ; in twenty 
years nearly all the Greek and Latin classics would be printed; 
already the scholars of Italy were whispering that the philo- 
sophy of Cicero was better than the Romish mass; in thirty 
years the first Bible in French would be printed; in forty, 
Louis de Berquin would be burned for heresy. Columbus was 
already meditating his voyage. There would be few more 
tournaments, and those as artificial as the joust of Eglinton ; 
and there were to be only two more kings in France to whom 
chivalrous things would be dear. 

As for his personal virtues and defects, it remains only to 
be said that he was generous and prodigal. Like the Guises, 
he gave with la main Lorraine, that is, with both hands, so 
that, with all his revenues, he was always poor. They said of 
him at his death— 


‘Tl donnoit tant, il n’avoit rien; 
Autant avoit hier comme hui.’ 


And as for his morality, if it was not altogether that of Saint 


Louis, his ancestor, it was better than that of Charles the 
King, or the Duke of Burgundy, or the Duke of Brittany. 
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Much more might be said of this good and great man, but 
we have said enough. To the common people he was the 
good king—le bon roi René. To’statesmen like Louis XI. he 
was a fool. To artists of all kinds he was a brother and a 
protector. To the world at large he was a stately figure, the 
grandest of those who stood beside the throne: if he seemed 
sometimes to overshadow and eclipse the king, he was always 
at his side, loyally ready to fight for him. The princes of 
France, the Dukes of Berri, Orleans, Burgundy, and Brittany, 
were all, without exception, strong and brave men. They were 
lovers of literature, great warriors, profound statesmen ; but 
to none among them all was there given that personal grace 
which makes the character of their cousin of Anjou seem 
altogether lovely. 


Art. II.—The Sects of the Commonwealth. 


The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth. 
Considered principally with reference to the Influence of 
Church Organization on the Spread of Christianity. By 
Rosert Barctay. Hodder and Stoughton. 1876. 


Ir the Reformation period formed the great watershed of 
modern history, which turned into their present channels the 
culture and destinies of all the great nations, the century that 
followed was for England not merely a landmark between two 
ages, but indicated the source and direction of altogether new 
currents in its political and ecclesiastical life. The very key 
to the subsequent history of our nation lies hid in what some 
may regard as the unparalleled chaos of this period. The 
middle of the century saw the rise of the Commonwealth, 
holding for the first time all the British Isles in its grasp, giv- 
ing a powerful check to the reactionary plots of the Papacy 
both at home and abroad, and affording scope for the develop- 
ment of principles which are still operating with great force in 
English society. All things then broke over their bounds in 
theology, politics, and philosophy, and a future, new in its 
first elements, seemed to open before the world. When the 
revolutionary flood had passed away, it was barely possible for 
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the calmest thinkers to know what had been fertilized, what 
had been destroyed, what new channels had been formed, 
what ancient landmarks had been swept away. But standing 
as we now do above the tumult of that stirring age, we are 
able to trace with some degree of clearness, in the light of 
two centuries, the effects of the temporary downfall of the 
National Church upon the subsequent development of English . 
Christianity. The study is at present all the more inter- 
esting and significant because, by that curious law of cireu- 
larity which is observable in human thought and human 
affairs, we have been brought once more face to face with forms 
of faith and aspects of society that remind us of the passionate 
controversies of the Commonwealth. We shall find, however, 
that revolving cycles, though similar, are not identical, and 
that while part of the characteristics of each age entirely dis- 
appears with itself, the greater part survives, to expand into 
the new movements which shape the world’s history. 

The appearance of the swarm of sectaries that covered 
England from end to end during the four years (a.p. 1641- 
1645) that followed the assembling of the Long Parliament, 
has been variously regarded, according to the standpoint of 
historians. There is happily little difficulty in arriving at the 
facts, though the tendency has usually been to consider the 
number and extravagance of the sects as far exceeding the 
similar outbursts of sectarism in the early centuries of our 
era. There was certainly something extremely ominous, con- 
sidering the deep dislike of Englishmen to speculative change, 
in the marvellous rapidity with which sect after sect came 
to the surface. Truth as well as falsehood seemed to manifest 
itself in an epidemic form, to spread irrespective of its evi- 
dence, and to establish itself quickly by that sympathetic 
sensibility by means of which one mind passes on its impres- 
sions to another. Opinions formed nobody knew where, spread 
by nobody knew whom, suddenly like a wave overflowed 
society, and before men recovered from their astonishment, 
either suddenly receded, or merged into some more startling 
novelty, which shook men out of the convictions of a lifetime. 
The excitement was carried into the rural districts of Eng- 
land, but it reached its greatest height in the towns, where 
mind prompts mind, and the scattered electricity of thought 
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is condensed for what may turn out to be a fatal discharge. 
With all the wildness of religious and political fanati- 
cism combined, men of a fervid imagination saw in the 
downfall of the Established Church the ground cleared for a 
new construction of both Church and State. The theories they 
applied to the crisis were often like the strange logic of dreams, 
where each link is perfectly sound, but the chain hangs on the 
merest phantom of the imagination, their fancies all the while 
rendered the more startling by the grotesque imagery they 
drew from the Old Testament. But wiser heads saw, in spite 
of their excessive opinionativeness and their passionate and 
often resentful feeling, that the very purity of their motives 
made them so very headstrong, and so little apt to agree with 
one another, that there was little danger of any deep change 
being carried out detrimental to the fabric of society. Of 
course the sectaries were as various as possible in their views, 
their disposition, and their honesty of purpose. Many of 
them, standing apart from the general current of thought, had 
succeeded, by gazing steadfastly on some important questions of 
doctrine or churchmanship, in discovering unexpected truths, 
to which they gave singular life and power, and which exercised 
an influence disproportioned to their intellectual strength. 
Yet, to contemporary observation, all the sectaries must have 
seemed feverish in their moods, apparently itching after 
novelties, discontented with everything established, and es- 
pecially opposed to the Church of England, as being a mass 
of Babylonish corruptions ; often nourishing an acridity and 
violence of temper that appeared to delight in repelling by the 
wildest exaggerations and the most shameless personal denun- 
ciations; while many laid claim to special revelations, and 
depreciated not only human learning and theological training, 
but even the written Word, in comparison with the inward light 
with which they deemed themselves favoured. No wonder the 
more sober Puritans gravely shook their heads as day after day 
they watched the antics of an erratic fanaticism, or a dreamy 
Mysticism, or a furious Antinomianism! What a change, they 
would say, had come, all at once, over the face of English 
society, when noisy peripatetics like Fox and Loe were shock- 
ing drowsy hirelings in their ‘steeple houses,’ or fulminating 
to gaping crowds in market- places with their testimony 
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against the evil of the times; when Fifth-Monarchy men were 
plotting a reign of saints, to be inaugurated by the sword of 
the flesh ; when Seekers were going about, like Diogenes with 
his lantern, seeking a lost Church, a lost ministry, and a lost 
Bible ; when the Ranters, with their light of nature and their 
Antinomian theories, were carrying to a fearful height those 
‘horrid villainies and blasphemies and immoralities’ which, 
as Calamy tells us, disgraced all the sectaries, and restored the 
eredit of the ministry and of sober Christians; and when 
the Jesuits, if we may credit atike the Bramhalls and the 
Baxters of the period, hailing the strife of sects as the harvest 
of which they were likely to reap the fruits, hastened to the 
scene, to multiply the divisions of Protestantism, never so dis- 
tracted before, exaggerating whatever was extravagant in the 
ferment, so that in the lassitude that followed they might lead 
back the mind of England to Popery. 

We can well conceive the alarm that would be excited in the 
minds of moderate men like Baxter and Howe by the appear- 
ance of the sectaries. They must have thought that the 
work of true reformation was in danger of being not only em- 
barrassed, but altogether destroyed, by anarchical speculation ; 
that the seeds of promise would be altogether ploughed up by 
jarring factions ; and we know that at least the Westminster 
divines would not have scrupled to use force against the 
votaries of extravagant opinions. Many of the best men lost 
their intellectual balance in the excitement of the time, and 
sorely misjudged others quite as excellent as themselves. So 
very trying are transition periods in the history of the Church 
to those who take a strenuous partin them. The ecclesiastical 
historian, Socrates, has compared the theological controversies 
of the fifth century to a battle in the night, where each party 
numbered among its adherents foes and friends fighting on the 
same side. The Cromwellian age witnessed many a battle of 
the same description. Three divines, not occupying the fore- 
most rank, came forward with brochures, still curious to the 
lovers of Commonwealth literature, from their quaint pictorial 
frontispieces, to expose the heresies and schisms of the day. 
Old Ephraim Pagitt published his ‘ Heresiography,’ which is a 
confused, partial, and prejudiced account of the speculations 
and follies of some fifty sects, with a significant postscript to the 
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third edition, in which he complained that the sectaries of his 
parish not only reviled him in the streets, but declined to pay 
him tithe. Thomas Edwards also published his famous ‘ Gan- 
‘ grena,’ with its terrific assortment of heresies, blasphemies, 
and absurdities, culled from a wide correspondence with all 
the counties of England. Daniel Featly limited his notice to 
the Anabaptists, in his book with the curious title, ‘The 
‘ Dippers Dipt ; or, the Anabaptists Ducked and Plunged over 
‘Head and Eares;’ but painted the portraits of no less than 
fifteen sorts of them. Men of a better stamp, like Thomas 
Gataker, Samuel Rutherford, Anthony Burgess, John Brinsley, 
John Knewstub, and Richard Baxter himself, applied their 
great abilities to the exposure of gross and dangerous heresies, 
and effectively destroyed the reputation of the worst class of 
sectaries. We believe the time has come for looking with a 
somewhat deeper interest and carefulness into the conduct and 
principles of men whose names have become a by-word for 
fanaticism, heresy, or folly, that we may honestly ascertain 
how far they merit the weight of mingled hatred and contempt 
under which their memories have been loaded for more than 
two hundred years. 

The work of Mr. Robert Barclay, which we have placed at 
the head of this article, furnishes an excellent opportunity for 
examining anew the history and character of the religious 
societies of the Commonwealth. Thisis an age for re-writing 
history, and the present work will serve to throw a new interest 
around the progenitors of influential religious sects which now 
enclose the major part of the Evangelical Protestantism of 
England and America. The title of the book, however, is 
somewhat misleading, for though nominally on the inner life 
of the religious societies of the Commonwealth, it is really a 
history of Quakerism, largely apologetic in its tone and ten- 
dency ; but is specially valuable, notwithstanding, for the light 
it throws upon the connection—unmistakably genetic in its 
nature—between some of the views of the early Baptists and 
Independents, and the peculiar opinions of the founders of 
Quakerism, while it discusses in a more or less satisfactory 
manner the influence of Church-organization upon the spread 
of Evangelical Christianity. The author has brought to light 
many original documents and many hitherto unknown facts, 
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by means of which he has been enabled to tread, with a re- 
markable clearness and coherence, the tangled maze of eccle- 
siastical history in the time of Cromwell. We can see at a 
glance that he has not only the sagacity to understand the 
true nature and significance of his fresh materials, but that 
from his early starting-point he nowhere loses the solid ground 
of fact, but has felt his way along many obscure by-ways of 
history with the most steady, persevering, and ungrudging 
labour of research. Mr. Barclay is, besides, liberal and inde- 
pendent in his judgments, in sympathy with the Christian 
cause in its largest sense, and he offers his book as a contri- 
bution towards the solution of problems still deeply interesting 
to all the Churches. His narrative proceeds at a measured 
pace, never gathering into any striking effect, but at the same 
time is seldom tedious, and almost never encumbered with 
the mass of his crowded materials. The style is somewhat 
level, and without much felicity of touch. It is not, perhaps, 
easy to send an animating thrill through the caput mortuum 
of theological or ecclesiastical discussions, but we do certainly 
miss the genius which can see and interpret the whole outline 
of the struggle of Sects. He has given us none of those vivid 
glimpses or of that picturesque colouring which impresses upon 
us the incidents of a great period. To us, however, the chief 
merit of the book lies in the material which it furnishes to- 
wards a better understanding of the sects, though it may be 
necessary for us occasionally to criticize some of its leading 
_ principles, which our author has set forth with all the warmth 
of honest conviction. 

Before we proceed to give some account of the sectaries of 
the Commonwealth, or attempt to show how they have in- 
fluenced the development of English Christianity, it may be 
necessary to touch briefly upon the causes of their appearance 
at one of the most critical junctures in our national history. 
We shall thus be in a better position to understand the fright- 
ful extremes into which a large body of them were driven 
under the impulse of a blind and headlong enthusiasm. High 
Church writers attribute the outbreak of sectarism to the over- 
throw of the prelatic Church-government, when the people 
were left to the vagaries of their own unbridled imaginations ; 
and they quote with approbation the sentiment of Guizot: 
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i ‘ Absolutely separated from the State, the Church breeds sects 
j | ‘and mystics rather than Christians; it falls easily a prey to 
ft * exaggerations of doctrine and precept ; it fails alike in stability 
if * and dignity, in experience and moderation ; it loses the wider 
Ve ‘intelligence that springs from the legitimate necessities of 
fine “civil government.’ But the question naturally suggests 
Li itself, Why should the Church of England, which had these 
people under its exclusive training for almost a hundred years, 
have so ill performed its duty by them, that theirs should 
have been the very hands to overturn it from its foundations, 
and to plunge society for years into disorders bordering on 
anarchy? This explanation is quite as superficial as that 
which attributes the rise of the sectaries to the assembling of 
the Long Parliament, which, after all, was but the lever 
to a powerful motion the spring of which lay far back in 
the movements of the sixteenth century. Roman Catholic 
writers point to the sects as the legitimate outcome of Protest- 
i antism with its boasted right of private judgment; while they 
it point the moral, that once the certain guidance of authority is 

given up, there is no safeguard left against falling a prey te a 
thousand errors. We are reminded that it was excesses of 
this sort that led Grotius and Casaubon to think of making a 
peace with Rome, and that actually led Lepsius across the 
border. But itis generally forgotten that the greatest successes 
of Romanism in that age took place, not during the prevalence 
of the sects, but under the unbroken unity of Protestantism, 
‘when, as Professor Masson informs us, converts abounded, 
especially among the nobility and gentry, who had ‘ reasoned 
“themselves dialectically over the verge of Laudism.’ 

In estimating the causes of this outbreak of sectarism with 
any sort of philosophical completeness, it is only just to take 
into account the nascent intelligence of that age, conjoined 
with the growing spirit of liberty. It was an age when great 
ideas were in the air. The mighty changes that came with 
the revival of letters, with the. enlargement of the mania 
mundi by the discovery of new and singular lands, with the 
birth of new arts, and of new powers coming in aid of the 
spread of truth, were still working in the minds of a generation 
as great as England ever produced, and gave an impulse to 
thought which few, if any, ages can equal. Men’s minds 
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were still seething with unformed opinions. Intellect and 
conscience were still struggling to assert their natural rights. 
Milton understood the spirit of his times when he said :— 
‘Under these fantastic terms of sect and schism we wrong 
‘the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and under- 
‘ standing which God hath stirred up in this city;’ and in his 
memorable sentence from the ‘ Areopagitica,’ he sees ‘a noble 
‘and puissant nation rousing herself, like a strong man after 
‘a sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.’ Then we must 
remember that the growth of knowledge and liberty was com- 
bined with that earnest desire of spiritual renovation which 
was cherished in its greatest intensity by all the nations of 
Germanic origin. The Bible was stirring society to its 
depths, the same mighty lever that heaved the whole medizval 
world from its foundations ; all the repressive force of prelacy 
could not stifle the spirit of inquiry, while there was extreme 
conscientiousness in the belief of creeds, combined with a de- 
termination to overthrow all unfounded authority. With such 
a relation existing between the profound evangelical con- 
sciousness and the rapidly increasing knowledge of the 
people on the one hand, and the hopeless obstinacy of the 
ecclesiastical authority, backed by such a weight of secular 
power and fiery prejudice, on the other, it is not wonderful 
that a tremendous convulsion should have followed. Yet all 
this will not account for the excesses of the sectaries. The 
question may still be asked, Why was there no similar out- 
break in Scotland? The answer to this question brings into 
view the radically different character of the two Reformations 
in the sixteenth century. Scottish Protestantism was born 
in aday. Perhaps it came more quickly into being (like the 
Protestantism of Wales, reviving with the breath of old British 
Christianity) because it; had not quite parted with its old 
Culdee warmth during the long night of the dark ages. It 
had completely established itself in 1560, two years after the 
accession of Elizabeth, when the Puritans were beginning to 
struggle for a few trifling concessions that Scotchmen would 
have almost despised. At the death of Henry VIII. the 
English nation was still Catholic. It was during the long 
reign of Elizabeth, in which the population doubled its num- 
bers and trebled its wealth, that the bulk of the nation 
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became Protestant, through the gradual substitution of Pro- 
Bi testant for Catholic clergymen in the eight thousand parishes 
By of England. But a still deeper cause of difference lay in 
_ the methods of the two Reformations. In the sixteenth cen- 

tury, Protestantism was everywhere divided by at least two 

tendencies; one, exhibiting a reluctance to break with the Cath- 
BY olic past, and therefore a disposition to conserve, through a 
reverence for antiquity and a spirit of compromise, many 
Catholic usages and forms ; the other, returning to the older 
antiquity of apostolic times for the truest pattern of doctrine, 
worship, and polity. The Scotch embraced the Reformation 
with a decision and enthusiasm that brooked no half-measures. 
Frst of all they overthrew the Church of Rome from base to tur- 
ret; they then cleared the ground, and formed for themselves a 
platform for the new construction. In England the reformers 
Phy were content to build on the old foundation and work accord- 
Hi ding to the old model; or, rather, they left the shell of the old 
edifice standing, and only remodelled it as they thonght best 
for the new inmate it was to receive and the new purpose to 
which it was to be applied. In the one case, ten centuries of 
prescription were nothing against the authority of a single 
text of Scripture; in the other, the voice of tradition was 
allowed to exercise a determining influence, and there is 
nothing more certain in ecclesiastical annals than that any 
tendency to ground either doctrine or polity on tradition, and 
not on Scripture, always prepares the way for schisms of the 
most self-destructive order. The Scotch reared a system of 
religious belief and ecclesiastical government, so complete in 
every part, that, let its defects be what it may, it is impossible 
either to take from it or add to it without endangering the 
whole. Thus, Scotland is virtually a nation without sects, 
for, of its 3,400 churches, 2,884 are Presbyterian. The hypo- 
thesis of D’Aubigné, that the English Reformation proceeded 
primarily from the people, and was a purely religious revolu- 
tion, is clearly erroneous; while it is likewise at variance with 
the opposite sentiment that it was nothing more than a 
political change, dictated by the pride and policy of the 
rulers. The truth lies between the two views. The Refor- 
mation could never have made such a progress, had it not 
been flowing in the same current with the national sympa- 
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thies; but its scriptural development was checked by the 
intense dualism of feeling in the kingdom, which it was the 
arduous effort of Elizabeth to mould into a unity. It was 
clearly, then, the disposition to hold hard by Catholic 
traditions that prepared the way for the violent reaction 
of the seventeenth century. In a time of transition, nothing 
is safe unless everything unscriptural, unjust, or constrained 
in existing institutions is removed. Nothing ensures a 
violent overthrow like the pernicious maintenance of error 
and the consecration of injustice. 

We must also consider how the English people had been 
taught and governed under the royal supremacy, if we would 
understand the religious distractions of the Commonwealth. 
In a revolutionary period, the danger most to be dreaded 
springs from that class of persons who, without preparation 
for the change, are emancipated from the control to which 
they have been accustomed. How did prelacy teach the 
people? The work assumed by the government in Scotland, 
under the guidance of the reformers, in placing a school down 
side by side with every church, was left in England to volun- 
tary beneficence. Prelacy, indeed, never attempted to teach 
the people at all. The poet Burns attributed the intelligence 
of the Scotch peasantry to the parish pulpits quite as much as 
to the parish schools; but Elizabeth disapproved of preach- 
ing ministers, and suppressed those ‘prophecyings’ which 
immensely developed, while they lasted, the religious intelli- 
gence of the people.* The royal supremacy not only imposed 
unscriptural and medieval ceremonies, and exercised absolute 
control over the doctrines to be preached, but ultimately 
silenced and ejected great numbers of the best ministers in 
the kingdom. In a word, the design of Elizabeth was to 
stereotype every part of the Church’s constitution, to render 
all change impossible, to repress the spirit of inquiry, and to 
prevent all improvement, however urgently it might be 
needed or however innocent it might be of interfering with a 
single vital principle of the Church’s doctrine. What wonder 
that when the people got their liberty they should run into 
excesses! What wonder that strange growths of opinion 
should make their appearance with the relaxation of the 
* Marsden’s ‘ Early Puritans,’ p. 104. 
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bonds of religious authority! Elizabeth managed for her 
time to maintain peace —not that of absolute intellectual 
stagnation, but that of external acquiescence in those prin- 
ciples of theology and order stereotyped by her authority: but 
the repression, if it secured a sullen conformity, only sowed 
the seeds of intemperate discussion, for the tendency is deep 
in human nature to assert with undue prominence what is 
forbidden, to exaggerate truths which are suppressed, and to 
raise all sorts of primary questions such as argument may be 
unable to settle. Wild subversive theories are sure to come 
to the surface, and to gather a more heated intensity from 
protracted restraint. It has been justly observed :—‘ The 
‘same spiritual force which at the time of the Reformation 
‘relieved itself in such religious excesses as Anabaptism in 
‘Germany and Libertinism in France, having been longer 
‘confined in England, at length burst forth in a greater 
‘excess.’ But the statesmen and churchmen who surrounded 
Elizabeth failed to know the time of their visitation, and 
missed the opportunity of a wise and practical adjustment of 
affairs such as might have averted the coming tempest. 
Another cause of the wilder excesses of opinion in England 
was from the large number of exiles from the continent— 
mostly Dutch and German Anabaptists—whom Charles V.’s 
victories had the effect of driving out of Germany. These did 
not visit Scotland at all. There were Anabaptist exiles in 
England from John of Leyden’s congregation at Munster. 
The Seekers got their opinions from Holland. The first 
preacher of the Familists was Christopher Vitells, a joiner, 
who came from Delph to Colchester in Queen Mary’s reign. 
But, undoubtedly, another cause of the excesses lay in the 
fact recorded by Baxter, that the learned Puritan clergy who 
accompanied the parliamentary army tired of their work, 
and left the religious instruction of the soldiers entirely to 
themselves. This it was mainly that turned captains and 
colonels, and even Cromwell himself, into preachers. Calamy 
says that Baxter ‘lamented that the ministers had forsaken 
‘the army, betaking themselves to an easier and quieter way 
‘of life, as they had most of them done after Edgehill fight ; 
‘for by their staying and diligence they might, in all proba- 
‘bility, have prevented the infection of the army and the 
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‘ mischief that followed upon it.’ He says also of the ‘self-con- 
‘ceited sectaries’ among the soldiers :—‘ The soldiers of that 
‘stamp much infected the countries by their pamphlets and 
‘converse, and the people, admiring the conquering army, 
‘were ready to receive whatever they commended to them.’ 
But the lay preachers were not soldiers only. They were 
farmers, landlords, labourers, leather-sellers; people, in a 
word, of all classes; for, as Mr. Bayne says, ‘landed pro- 
‘prietors, farmers, apprentices, farm-labourers, then cared 
‘more about abstract theology than people care now about 
‘a big loaf or free breakfast-table.’ It is impossible, however, 
to resist the conclusion that much of the theological opinion- 
ativeness that developed itself so injuriously among the sects 
was due to the lay preachers, who strove with undoubted zeal 
to supply that religious instruction which was earnestly 
longed for, and which it was impossible to procure from a 
majority of the national pulpiis. 

We shall now proceed to consider the number and character 
of the sectaries,* and strive to give some idea of their moral 
and theological tendencies. Our first business is to clear 
away the misrepresentations of their adversaries, which have 
been allowed to influence the judgment of the world for more 
than two centuries. Let us first try to understand the num- 
ber of the sects that appeared in the Commonwealth time... 
Ephraim Pagitt, as we have already seen, gives us the names.. 
of fifty-two or fifty-three sects. But he counts Independents,. 
Brownists, Barrowists, Johnsonians, Ainsworthians, Robin- . 
sonians, Semi-Separatists, and Wilkinsonians, as distinct - 
bodies, though, as we know very well, they were all simply 
Independents, working into practical shape, amidst inevitable 
divergences of opinion, important changes in Church govern- 
ment, destined in after days to influence the development of 
Christianity both in England and in America. Thomas. 
Edwards, in his ‘ Gangrena,’ gives the names of only sixteen. 
sects: Independents, Brownists, Millenaries, Antinomians, 
Anabaptists, Arminians, Libertines, Familists, Enthusiasts, 
Seekers, Perfectists, Socinians, Arians, Anti-Trinitarians, 


* We use the words ‘sectaries,’ ‘ sects,’ and even ‘schism,’ in this article 
without conceding anything, in a theological sense, to adversaries. The terms 
will occur often, and they are very convenient. 
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Anti-Scripturists, and Sceptics. But, as Neal says, he might 
have added to his list. It is easy to multiply sects by enume- 
rating Arians, Socinians, and Anti-Trinitarians as distinct 
bodies; while the same remark applies to the Antinomians 
and the Arminians, who were not distinct bodies, but repre- 
sented doctrinal opinions or phases of teaching peculiar to 
many of the sects of the times. Daniel Featly, as we have 
seen, gives us fifteen sects of the Anabaptists, but they were 
not much more divided in opinion than the Independents, 
while they were Independents as well as Baptists. It is a 
significant fact that Baxter enumerates only five classes of 
sectaries, — the Vanists, the Seekers, the Ranters, the 
Behmenists, and the Quakers. We attach no consequence to 
the statement of Lilburn, the Leveller, reported by Bastwick, 
that, returning from the wars to London, he met forty new 
sects, many of them dangerous ones, and, Leveller as he was, 
he could hardly keep his hands off them, on account of their 
blasphemy and sedition. Neal says very few of these sectaries 
were ever connected into societies; while ‘the Seekers, 
‘ Ranters, Behmenists, and Vanists all died in their infancy, 
“or cemented in the people afterwards known by the name of 


‘* Quakers.’ Pagitt himself informs us that many of the sec- 
-taries lived to recant their errors. The founders of the 
“Traskites and the Hetheringtonians, who held peculiar views 
-about the Sabbath, lived to retrace their steps and do good 


service against the Familists and other sects.* Edwards 


-gives, no doubt, a formidable list of heresies and errors—no 


less than a hundred and seventy-six in his first book, and 
nearly as many in his second—but they were merely opinions 
culled from the immense pamphlet literature of the time, or 
from the reports of friends scattered over the kingdom. Neal 
justly observes : ‘ Among his heresies, there are some that do 
‘not deserve that name, and among his errors, some that never 
‘ grew into a sect, but fell occasionally from the pen or lips of 
‘some wild enthusiast, and died with the author.’t Mr. 
Barclay makes a similar remark. ‘It is curious to notice how 
‘many of the errors, heresies, and blasphemies catalogued 
*by Edwards are now accepted by all as profound and un- 
‘ questionable truths.’ t Then, again, the sects were quite in- 


*Neal’s History, vol. iii. p. 291. t Ibid. p. 290. 
j ‘Inner Life of Religious Societies,’ &e. p. 168, 
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significant in point of numbers. Calamy, in his life of Baxter, 
says: ‘He found that one-half almost of the religious party 
‘in the army] were such as were either orthodox or but lightly 
‘touched with their mistakes; and almost another half were 
‘honest men that stept farther into the contending way than 
‘they could again get out of, but with competent help might 
‘be recovered. But a few fiery, self-conceited men among 
‘them kindled and made all the noise and bustle, and carried 
‘about the army as they pleased.’ In another place he says 
of these men: ‘ By their heat and activity they bore down the 
‘rest, and carried them along with them, and were the soul of 
‘the army, though fewer in number than the rest.’ * 

In noticing the sectaries, historians are in the habit of 
placing the Antinomians in the front rank, partly because 
their errors were both political and religious, and partly be- 
cause, on account of their attitude of antagonism to all autho- 
rity human and Divine, they were the most disruptive of all 
the sects. Yet it must be remembered that Antinomianism 
was never strictly a sect at all; it manifested itself in more or 
less power in nearly all the sects, and reckoned even Episco- 
palians, Independents, and Baptists among its disciples. It 
was, strictly speaking, a theological tendency, which has al- 
ways appeared in connection with times of spiritual revival, 
usually as an extreme reaction against sacramentalism or 
lecalism, and exhibiting the doctrines of free grace without 
rélition to their moral influence. It has always assumed 
an attitude of apparent hostility to the Old Testament, as if 
it wore done away in the New, though many of its advocates 
have held that the essential virtue of the Old Testament was 
reall ; held in extract in the New, through which ran lines of 
thou zht and utterance charged with the double vitality of both 
disy ensations. Its aim was essentially to exalt the gospel to 
a cevered supremacy of grace as against the law, but it taught 
a doctrine of the commutation of persons between Christ and 
the sinner which appears false, absurd, and blasphemous, 
though, as Marsden justly observes, it is still capable of ex- 
planation in a good sense. The great principle of Antino- 
mianism was set forth in this proposition:—‘That God 
‘neither does, nor can, nor will, see any sin in these times in 

* Calamy’s ‘Life of Baxter,’ p. 90. 
22 * 
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‘any of His justified children; and that since the death of 
‘Christ, sin itself, its guilt and punishment, are so utterly 
‘abolished, that there is now no sin in the Church of God, 
‘and God now sees no sin in us.’ It is easy to see that this 
proposition, as understood literally and without relation to 
other propositions tacitly acknowledged by Antinomians them- 
selves, which surround and qualify it, has distinctly immoral 
tendencies; and it did undoubtedly lead, in the case of a few of 
the sectaries, to scandalous excesses.* But Marsden admits 
that ‘as a body the Antinomians were not immoral; their 
‘ leaders were not men of impure lives; some of them, with con- 
‘fused heads, were guileless as infants.’ + Who were these 
leaders? Crisp, Saltmarsh, Denne, Eaton, Canne, Randall, 
and Lancaster. They were not ignorant mechanics or day- 
labourers, but University men of high culture and learning. 
John Saltmarsh was a very remarkable man, with a very eccen- 
tric individuality, which puzzled nearly all the good men of his 
age. A poet and a preacher, exceedingly popular in the army 
as one of Cromwell’s chaplains, his main business was ‘ to 
‘draw souls to Christ.’ He had sympathies with the Seekers, 
for he rejected both baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
very titles of his works show he was rather mystical in his 
tendencies, yet he was not so pronounced an Antinomian as 
Crisp. He had a devout earnestness, a hatred of insincerity 
and falsehood, an irrepressible desire for the prevalence of 


*It has been customary for historians to regard the licentiousness which 
overspread England after the Restoration as a reaction against the Antinomian 
tendencies of Puritanism. The ‘ Westminster Review,’ which has not on the 
whole been unjust to the Puritans, says: ‘ Overstrained pretensions to sanctity 
had struck a death-blow upon all genuine heroic sentiment in the nation.’ The 
fact is that the immorality which has always been peculiar to periods of transi- 
tion was around the Puritans from their very rise, that they did not create 
it, that they did all in their power to repress it or to keep it within bounds, 
and that the stimulus it received at the Restoration was not from the small 
handful of Antinomians, in all the sects, who had begun to die out before that 
date, but from the band of rapacious and dissolute exiles whom adversity had 
neither disciplined nor purified, but prosperity and power made only more 
reckless and corrupt. The bulk of the Puritans were still as moral as in the 
days of their power. Marsden says: ‘ Had it not been for a small body of re- 
spectable clergymen, who had been educated among the Puritans, it was the 
opinion of those who lived in those days, that every trace of godliness would 
have been clean put out, and the land reduced to avowed and universal 
Atheism.’—‘ Later Puritans,’ p. 470. + Ibid. p. 227, 
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religious faith, and an ardent indignation against all tem- 
poral and spiritual tyranny. He waged a constant war against 
all the chief men of his day, but we can well believe in 
his piety, as he says to Edwards, in protest against the 
‘Gangrena,’ ‘I hope I rest in the bosom of Jesus, with others 
‘of my brethren.’ 

The greatest theologian of the Antinomians, however, was 
Tobias Crisp, a man of the greatest piety, purity, and benefi- 
cence, of whom Dr. Twisse said that he could hardly tell why 
his sermons were opposed, except that so many were converted 
by his ministry, and ‘so few by ours.’ He confronted for a 
whole day fifty-two opponents in a memorable debate, which 
actually shortened his life. John Eaton was a Suffolk rector 
till the day of his death, often imprisoned for his Antinomian 
views, and especially for declaring, in his ‘Honeycomb of a 
‘Free Justification,’ that ‘God cannot see sin in the justified ;’ 
but through life a faithful and successful minister, and, as 
Archdeacon Echard admits, ‘a pattern of faith, holiness, and 
‘cheerfulness in his sufferings, to future generations.’ Henry 
Denne was a Baptist with, as Edwards admits, ‘a very affec- 
‘tionate way of preaching, and was much esteemed among 
‘the people ;’ and had, says another critic, ‘ the reputation of 
‘being the ablest man in England for prayer, expounding, and. 
‘preaching.’ He got implicated with the Levellers, and was 


. condemned to death, but pardoned by Cromwell. John Canne 


was also a Baptist—and a Fifth-Monarchy man as well—who, 
if he did not give us, by his notes and references to the Bible, 
the first example of illustrating Scripture by its own teachings, 
yet produced a volume still valued by the Church. 

These were the leaders of the Antinomian party, who did 
undoubtedly contribute to deepen the confusions of the time; 
but their opinions were refuted with immense ability and 
learning by Gataker, Burgess, and Rutherford. The theo- 
logical tendency they represented did not again reappear till 
the revivals of the eighteenth century, when Andrew Fuller 
and others grappled with it in fearless conflict, and it exists 
now, though in somewhat diminished force, in the opinions 
of the Plymouth Brethren. 

We have next to notice an entirely different class of 
sectaries, whose names bring up before our minds the domi- 
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nant types of religious fanaticism that were developed amidst 
the excitement of the Puritan struggle. They all represent 
that invincible tendency known as Mysticism, which springs 
up in the bosom of almost every Church and every country, 
yet identifies itself with no Church or no country, and the 
members of which are sometimes worshipped as saints and 
sometimes persecuted as heretics. The Mystics have been a 
perpetual puzzle to the Church. They appeared in England 
under the names of Familists, Seekers, Ranters, Behmenists, 
and—with a qualification to be afterwards explained—the 
Quakers. The Familists, founded by Henry Nicolas, of 
Munster, in Westphalia—that wonderful seed - ground of 
sectarism—arose about 1575, and were not a Protestant sect. 
at all, for one of their peculiarities was, that while they 
attended the services of the Church of England at home, they 
conformed abroad to the usages of the Church of Rome. Dr. 
Nippold, a German historian, has lately shown that they were 
Mystical and Antinomian. Two manuscripts have been dis- 
covered at Leyden which prove that ‘ Nicolas’s sympathies lay 
‘with the Roman Catholics, and that, on the belief in an 
‘extraordinary revelation made to himself, he attempted to 
‘spiritualize and to fulfil what he deemed to be the hidden 
‘meaning of the Roman Catholic Church, and to found a new 
‘society ’"—the Family of Love.“ Mr. Barclay says, after a 
full examination of Familist writings, which are very 
difficult to understand, ‘from the wilderness of vague and 
‘high-sounding words,’ that they maintained the doctrine 
of the Fall, and the satisfaction for sins made by Christ. 
But their exact views are hard to discover, and we should 
prefer to accept Knewstub’s unfavourable opinion of them 
rather than that of Mr. Barclay. This strange society lasted 
only some sixty or seventy years; it defied all the power 
ofE lizabeth to uproot it; and then silently disappeared in 
the fierce struggle of the Cromwellian sects. The Seekers, like 
the Familists, were of continental origin. Mr. Barclay 
thinks they may be traced to the ‘Friends of God,’ like 
Tauler and Nicolas of Basle, who revived religion in pre- 
reformation times. They were the extreme reactionists. 
against Popery. They held that the Church of England 


* Barclay’s ‘ Inner Life,’ &c, p. 39. 
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had lost apostolic order and mission, and they accordingly 
declined to celebrate baptism and the Lord’s Supper, because 
none existed divinely authorized to administer them; and 
‘maintained the attitude of seeking or waiting on God, holding 
‘the opinion that no scriptural warrant existed for setting up 
‘a visible Church.’ They waited together in silence in 
their meetings, and, like the Quakers afterwards, spoke 
‘when favoured with a Divine spring.’ Their origin is to be 
sought in the disorganized condition of religious feeling. 
When everything was unfixed, the Seekers were in search 
of satisfying truth. There must have been a considerable 
fascination in the Seeker creed, cn account of the inevitable 
reaction that had set in against the ecclesiasticism of Laud ; 
and it is not at all wonderful to hear of Cromwell writing to 
his daughter Bridget that ‘her sister Claypole is exercised 
‘with some perplexed thoughts : to be a Seeker is to be of the 
‘best sect next to a finder.’ Seekerism was avowedly a 
transitional stage of religious inquiry. There were evidently 
good and bad types of the sect. Many Baptists became 
Seekers. Baxter says of John Jackson, ‘He was one of the 
‘sound sort of Seekers.’ Saltmarsh, as we have seen, was 
tinged with Seeker views. ‘We smile,’ says Mr. Barclay, 
‘when we read of Seekers, but the very name expresses 
‘a great fact in the spiritual history of this nation. In those 
‘days men’s hearts were stirred to their very depths. Thou- 
‘sands felt that they needed something more than the empty 
‘show of religion. They wished to grasp the reality.’ But 
there were Seekers of a different class. Some of them are 
charged in 1617 with calling the Scriptures ‘carnal,’ and 
saying there is none saved by the blood of Christ. Calamy 
was confident that ‘the Papists hatcht and actuated this 
‘sect: some of them were real Papists and others infidels.’ 
The Seekers, like the Familists, passed rapidly away: many 
became Ranters, many went back to the Presbyterians ; 
while the remainder were absorbed into Quakerism with 
nearly the whole body of the Ranters. 

The Behmenists were simply a few disciples of Jacob 
Béhmen, the inspired shoemaker, who was revered by a 
party of enthusiasts in the seventeenth century, and was 
treated as @ maniac in the eighteenth century by historians 
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of the Mosheim type. He was, in truth, a thinker of 
boldness and originality, as well as a religious enthusiast. 
Though he did not sympathize with any sect, his Mysticism 
was accompanied by a reference to positive Christianity. He 
had but few disciples in England, and Calamy says they were 
very inoffensive. The Ranters were the fiercest of all the 
Mystical sects, and did not appear till 1640 or 1641. Mr. 
Barclay seems to connect them with the ‘spirituels’ whom 
Calvin opposed at Geneva and elsewhere. They were un- 
doubtedly Pantheists, confounding the doctrine of the real 
guidance of the Church by the Holy Ghost with that of an 
absolute personal union between themselves and God, and 
were led to decry Scripture as ‘a tale, a history, a dead 
‘letter,’ and to regard themselves as being placed above all 
commandments, because God was in them. They were Anti- 
nomians in a bad sense. ‘They conjoined,’ says Calamy, 
“a cursed doctrine of Libertinism, which brought them to 
“abominable filthiness of life. They committed whoredoms 


‘* continually, saying that all things, even though forbidden, 
‘fare pure to the pure.’* George Fox tells us they were often 
‘immoral in their lives. Bunyan had a Ranter friend who 
rapidly passed from a high state of religious ecstasy to a 


‘state of moral libertinism. But the whole sect were not 
immoral fanatics, for, says Baxter, some who had been 
‘strict professors of religion allied themselves with it.t The 
Quakers eventually absorbed them. William Penn was told 
-by Dr. Gell, that ‘had not the Quakers come the Ranters 
“had overrun the nation.’ A pungent and amusing pam- 
phlet of the period says :—‘Be pleased to take notice that 
‘some people, all over Yorkshire, having turned out prayer, 
‘preaching, and the ordinances of God, and counting them 
‘low things to follow, the old Seeker, who goes about con- 
‘tinually seeking whom he may devour, hath fallen upon 
‘them. That which these ignorant souls so ungroundedly 
‘build, if a Fox go up, he shall even break down their stone 
‘wall. He hath sent a Fox, and he hath done it.’ If, 
however, Quakerism absorbed these wilder sects, it was at 
great risk to its own inward stability and purity. The troop 
of enthusiasts whom Fox gathered around him consisted, as 
* Baxter's Life, p. 101. + Ibid. 77. 
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Baxter says, of the picked men of all the wild and conflicting 
sects of the day. 

Quakerism, as Mr. Barclay reminds us, was the last religious 
society formed in the Puritan age, for it did not appear till 
1648, when the turmoil of the sects was at its height. We 
have no intention of giving a history of the Quakers, neither 
can we follow Mr. Barclay into the many points of vindication 
he has set up with the view of showing how gravely Fox and 
his associates have been misunderstood by historians and 
divines of every school. He shows satisfactorily by historic 
documents that Fox preached no new doctrines. ‘ The state 
‘of religion in Holland, in the half century prior to the Com- 
‘ monwealth, will account for some of the peculiar opinions and 
‘practices of the generalor Arminian Baptists and the Society 
‘of Friends, and that there were religionists in England who 
‘held views similar to those of the ‘‘ Friends” prior to the 
‘teaching of George Fox’ (p. 116). He gives us the history of 
Menno and the Mennonite Baptists of Holland, and goes still 
further back to Caspar Schwenkfeld, a Silesian, who is proved 
to have broached in Luther’s day views identical with those 
of Fox on the inward light, on immediate revelation, and on 
the sacraments. Many of the Quaker ideas, including those 
about war, oaths, and dress, were held likewise by some of the 
Independents and Baptists. The credit due to Fox is that he 
vitalized principles already in existence with a new and over- 
whelming energy which established Quakerism as a permanent 
sect. He was, therefore, the organizer or completing agent, 
rather than the founder of Quakerism. It is true that the 
Puritans generally regarded the new sect—mainly, we suppose, 
on account of the temper of its disciples—as a system of 
spiritual anarchy, an organization of fanaticism, as foolish 
and lawless in their eyes as the organization of labour a la 
Louis Blanc in the eyes of our economists ; but it was all the 
while, though the Puritans could not see it, a real reaction 
against chaos, and could not have come into being had there 
been no anarchy needing to be organized. But in reality 
Robert Barclay and William Penn had as much to do in 
founding and shaping Quakerism as George Fox himself; for 
the one was the theologian of the system, defining and em- 
banking its course by the logic of the ‘ Apology ; ’ the other used 
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his strong knowledge of the world and his keen political in- 
sight to make it a great civilizing agent, and fasten it upon 
the social sympathies of the world. It took a deep hold upon 
society from the very first. It was remarkably eclectic in the 
composition of its membership. All classes and all sects 
seemed to have equally swelled its ranks. Fox, Penn, and 
Pennington were Episcopalians; Barclay and Whitehead, 
Presbyterians ; Naylor was an Independent; Francis Howgill 
and Edward Burrough were first Episcopalians, and then 
joined the Independents or Presbyterians; while Samuel 
Fisher and Richard Claridge were eminent Baptist ministers. 
It is no wonder that in a short time Quakerism began to be 
felt as a new force in English Christianity, and that Fox 
could boast that wherever a Quaker was to be found he could 
shake the country for half a mile round by opening his 
mouth. 

We have represented these five sects as illustrating that 
mystical tendency that is so apt to arise in periods of great 
religious excitement. To some natures, Mysticism, with its 
Christus in corde, and without an authoritative Bible, offers a 
sort of refuge, because it appeals to religious fervour and 
ignores religious differences. The religion of the Mystic con- 
sists in his immediate communication with God, and when 
once this has been established, the value of ecclesiastical 
forms, and of the historical part of religion, becomes doubt- 
ful. Bernardo Ochino, whose life has just been written by a 
German historian, affords an instance of the success with 
which, without any direct attack, a purely mystical creed 
can obliterate all the cumbrous paraphernalia of sacerdotal 
Catholicism. But it is evident from the slightest consideration 
that it is not a substantive religion, such as shapes the life of 
nations or races, but is a mere stage of opinion. One element. 
of it goes back, as on the continent, to Romanism, which has 
itself formally recognized the value of an ascetic and contem- 
plative state. Scheffler, the Silesian Mystic of the nineteenth 
century, says the study of Bohmen led him to Romanism. 
Another element of it goes on into scepticism. Rationalism 
is, indeed, the legitimate child of Mysticism, and in course of 
time, by right of descent, succeeds to its inheritance. The 
fact that the Mystic thinks with his heart and not with his. 
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head, chiefly distinguishes him from Spinoza. But what, 
after all, are we to conclude as to the authority of an in- 
ward revelation, when those who announce it differ so widely 
among themselves? How is a man to know that his inner 
eye is clear, or whether he actually sees what he thinks he 
sees? In both systems the Scripture is of little account; 
only, in the one case, the soul is recognized as the organ of 
special divine communication ; in the other case, it is recog- 
nized in its independent self-authority to know and divine. 
The fact that Quakerism has endured to our time has no 
exceptional significance, for by what we must regard as a 
happy inconsistency it escaped to a large extent the para- 
lyzing tendencies of Mysticism, because, from the very first, 
under the dogmatic guidance of Barclay, it held hard by a 
biblical basis which it never wholly surrendered. 

It will not be necessary to say much concerning other 
sectaries, like the Fifth-Monarchy Men and the Levellers, 
whose subversive theories tasked the temper and patience of 
Cromwell himself. Yet, in reality, they had no distinct posi- 
tion as sects, for they were found more or less in all the 
religious denominations of the Commonwealth. Mr. Barclay 
suys, ‘ The idea of a Fifth Monarchy, or the coming of Christ 
‘to reign personally on earth, was far more widely spread at 
‘the close of the Commonwealth than is generally supposed. 
‘There was not a denomination in which the idea did not 
‘exist ’ (p. 486). They were just like our modern Millenarians, 
with this difference, that a few crazy enthusiasts imagined 
that they were justified in using the sword to introduce the 
reign of Christ. Many besides Venner and his associates 
believed that if Christianity had free scope it would super- 
sede the necessity of civil government, so far as Christians 
were concerned, but ‘not as far as it applied to the world at 
‘large’ (p. 487). The Levellers were purely political in their 
aims, and it is now admitted that they were not so socialist as 
they have been represented, for they demanded little more 
than the right to cultivate the waste lands of England. Still, 
both these classes of sectaries would have undoubtedly grown 
in their ideas and demands if Cromwell had not crushed them 
without mercy. 

Then a single word may suffice for the Arian sectaries, 
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who, under various names, multiplied so rapidly under the 
Commonwealth, that Dr. Owen said, ‘ The evil of Socinianism 
‘is at the door ; there is not a city, a town, scarce a village in 
‘England, wherein some of this poison is not passed forth.’ 
Yet the opinions broached in this country were essentially 
different from those of Continental Socinianism. It is even 
doubtful whether John Biddle, the father of British Unit- 
arianism, was conversant with the works of foreign writers on 
the subject. During this century, both inside and outside the 
Church of England, a rationalistic movement set in, which 
frequently led to Arianism.* This is the movement which 
writers like Pagitt and Edwards class under the heads of 
‘ Scepticism’ and ‘ Atheism.’ It is usual to represent the La- 
titudinarianism and the Deism of the eighteenth century as 
the reactionary product of the religious ferment of the seven- 
teenth, the place of reason in religion having been so entirely 
ignored, the spiritual and emotional elements having so wholly 
displaced the intellectual, that among the majority of the sects 
piety had become an ecstasy, and worship merely an inward 
communion of the soul with God. Reason, it is said, could 
not but regain its place, and by that natural process of reac- 
tion which the history of human opinion exhibits through its 
whole course, reacquire in its return an undue ascendency, 
and expel by way of revenge all the spiritual and emotional 
elements from religion. We cannot deny that there is some 
element of truth in this representation, but it fails to take 
account of the fact that both Deism and Latitudinarianism 
had sprung up in England at least twenty years before the 
sectaries appeared. Lord Herbert of Cherbury published 
his book De Veritate so early as 1624, and it was in the 
interval between 1627 and 1648 that the Latitudinarian party 
took shape. There is no doubt that the sectaries intensified 
the reaction. The mere sway of the returning balance from 


* Yet Arianism did not succeed then in building itself into a denomination. 
It has always been more formidable as a mere theological tendency inside ortho- 
dox communions. When it attempts to build for itself, it may stand for a time 
by the aid of endowments, but eventually crumbles into its original and un- 
shapen materials. It has not yet realized the proud motto of its younger 
days :— 


‘ Alta ruit Babylon; destruxit tecta Lutherus, 
Muros Calvinus, sed fundamenta Socinus.’ 
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the religious excitement of the Puritan age carried the national 
mind towards indifference, and then towards freethinking, 
but it must be remembered that the same rationalistic move- 
ment was already beginning to develope itself over a great 
part of Europe. 

We have now given as impartial an account as possible of 
the leading forms of Commonwealth sectarism which Christian 
writers of various schools have brought under our notice ; and 
what have we remaining but simply the Independents and the 
Baptists, who formed the great majority of all the sectaries ? 
It is true that both then held some opinions which they now 
repudiate, and that many of the more obnoxious sectaries 
sheltered themselves under the designations of Independents 
or Anabaptists; but the mass of both sects were, what they 
are now, distinguished by their attachment to evangelical 
Christianity and religious liberty. History has begun to do 
justice to them both, and to recognize their distinguished 
services to English civilization. The Baptists, however, were 
less fortunate from the first than the Independents. We 
have already seen that Featly and Pagitt enumerate more 
than a dozen sects of the Anabaptists, yet it is evident 
from their own account that there were no representatives of 
the majority of these sects on English ground. The name of 
Anabaptists was then given to all classes of the German 
sectaries, mainly because their opposition to the initiatory 
Christian rite as hitherto administered was both the symbol 
and the index of their tendencies. But it has come now to 
be perfectly well understood that in the Munster move- 
ment there was something more than scandalous impos- 
ture in the leaders and simple delusion in the followers ; 
while there is not the slightest evidence that any considerable 
number of native Englishmen ever adopted the Antinomian 
principles of the Munster sect, which were, besides, expressly 
repudiated by the Mennonites of Holland, with whom the 
English Baptists were in close affinity. 

Injustice has been done to the Independents and the Bap- 
tists by historians, who make no just distinction among the 
various sectaries, but class them all alike as carried away by 
the same restless and destructive fanaticism. There mustsurely 
be some allowance made for the excitement of revolutionary 
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times following upon almost a century of ecclesiastical form- 
alism.* It is this attitude of the historians that leads us to 
view with the deepest scepticism all the commonly received 
accounts of the heretics and sectaries of the early ages of 
Christianity. Our strong impression is that many of the con- 
troversies that arose within the first four or five centuries were 
caused by the efforts of good men to check the rapid deteriora- 
tion of religion. We should therefore like to know more of their 
doctrine and real character than we can gather from the ac- 


* We have not noticed certain religious phenomena that emerged in the 
Puritan age of a character to compromise the reputation of Christianity. We 
ought to say a word about them. Mr. Barclay says that ‘ the air was thick with 
prophecies and miracles, and there were men of all parties who lived on the 
border-land of sanity and insanity.’ We read of prophets like Arise Evans and 
a Baptist woman giving counsel to Cromwell; of Lodowic Muggleton and John 
Reeve setting themselves forth as the two witnesses of the Spirit mentioned in 
the Apocalypse ; of John Tannye, who declared himself to be God’s priest ; and 
of John Robins, who called himself Melchizedek. Many persons declared 
themselves to be ‘ God,’ ‘Christ,’ and ‘the Lamb’s wife.’ What are we to 
make of all these revelations or pretensions to prophecy? The readiest 
hypothesis is imposture ; another is that these persons were more or less mad. 
Indeed, Mr. Barclay tells us that in one case the prophet admitted that his 
family had to restrain him as a violent lunatic; and in other cases a surgeon’s 
certificate yave ‘clear proof of mental distraction.’ He says: ‘ This was partly 
owing to the excited state of the public mind, and to the effect of fines, 
inflicting temporal ruin on respectable families; also to insuflicient diet and 
depression of the nervous system owing to confinement in wretched prisons at 
the mercy of ferocious jailers.’* There were also extraordinary visions re- 
ported by some of the sectaries. It is among the most familiar facts of 
psychology, as Dr. W. B. Carpenter shows, in his remarkably interesting book 
on ‘ Mental Physiology,’ that in certain states of the brain images formed by 
the imagination appear objective at the very time that most or all the other 
functions of the mind remain unimpaired and undisturbed. The period before 
us presents to the psychologist a remarkable assemblage of facts, illustrative of 
the power of hallucination and self-deception, in connection with those epidemic 
maladies of opinion which have never yet been sufficiently studied by scientific 
men. There was also, at the same period, a development of what was believed 
to be miracle-working power. Mr, Barclay tells us of some curious cases.t 
We can hardly doubt the reality of the cures. But what does it all amount to? 
The mysterious relations between soul and body have been too imperfectly 
examined to allow us to say that we understand the law of the occurrence of 
such cases. Dr, Carpenter’s work throws much light upon this point also. It 
is a well-authenticated fact that at the time of the Row heresy, as it was called, 
forty years ago, the belief in miracles revived in that part of Scotland in con- 
nection with one or two cases of decided cure which had bafiled all medical 


skill, Such cases only prove, we think, how readily the marvel grows out of 
the love of the marvellous. 


* Barclay, p. 226, t Ibid. pp. 218, 219, 
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counts of their enemies. We should like to know more of 
Novatian, in the third century, whom Neander represents as 
‘a quiet, loving ascetic and divine ;’ of Jovinian, who would 
‘have men ‘live according to Christ’s gospel in the circle of 
‘domestic and social life, and not as solitary ascetics,’ and 
was therefore abused by Ambrose and Jerome, and banished 
to the lonely rock of Boa; of Apollinaris, who evidently loved 
his Bible and sought the mind of God in it; and of the Pris- 
cillianists, to whom the worthless Damasus of Rome refused a 
hearing, and who suffered sorely for their opposition to the 
regnant ritualism of the Church. They may have been in 
error on many points, but we cannot but think that, like many 
of the purest sectaries of the seventeenth century, they were 
nearer the truth than those who sought to crush them.* 

We shall now proceed to consider the effects of the ap- 
pearance of the sectaries upon the development of English 
Christianity, and the light they throw upon a number of 
ecclesiastical and political questions that still occupy the 
anxious thought of the Churches. The only key to a revolu- 
. tionary epoch is the results that actually establish themselves. 
We might expect that one of the almost certain effects of the 
great multiplication of sects at the Commonwealth would be to 
lead back the nation to Popery. There can be no doubt that this 
was the tendency of the excesses of the German Anabaptists. 
They not only arrested the progress of the Reformation, but 
by unsettling the minds of men, alarming waverers, and em- 
barrassing the preachers of the gospel, threatened to shake 
Protestantism to its very foundations. We may discredit the 
judgment of Baxter, who imagined that the Jesuits excited 
the wilder sectaries into still more blasphemous exaggerations, 
and that they were still gliding through England like a pesti- 
lence, as in Elizabeth’s days, in the guise of foreign noblemen, 
or even as swaggering Alsatians or hedge-ruffians; though, 
truth to say, the Cromwellian statesmen did not think it worth 
their while to tax their craft, like Burleigh, to discover their 
identity, or to trace their lurking-places. But the representa- 
tives of Romanism were, notwithstanding, busily at work 


*¢ July 3.—I was occupied to day with Mosheim, whose partial account of the 
English Baptists would lead me to indulge a better opinion of various sects 
who have been deemed heretics.’—Diary of Andrew Fuller, p. 34. 
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through the press, urging the claims of the Roman unity 
against the thousandfold diversity of Protestantism. The 
very spectacle of that unity has undoubtedly more than once 
in our history had a very powerful fascination for some minds. 
Chillingworth himself is an example of its seductive power. 
Men of the most speculative intellect, but of feeble moral 
strength, have felt the attractions of a system which professes 
to end all doubts by offering an asylum free from the strife of 
conflicting creeds. The danger was all the greater in the 
seventeenth century because the strong Anglo-Catholic tend- 
ency, identified with the religious policy of Laud, had de- 
veloped into a decided reaction towards Romanism, as the 
pages of Wood abundantly testify. Yet the rise of Puritan- 
ism checked all these conversions, and destroyed the Anglo- 
Catholic tendency for two hundred years. Carlyle says it was 
the fear of Popery that underlay the Puritan revolt. Hallam 
says it was Puritanism that killed Ritualism in the seven- 
teenth century, and Froude says it was Calvinism that then 
saved Europe.* It was certainly Calvinism that drew the 
fangs of Romanism, and Britain little knows what it owes to 
the healthier portion of its Puritanism. The great strength 
of Calvinism lay not in a unity of organization, for it was 
Presbyterian and Independent, as well as Episcopalian, in 
that age: it lay in a unity of Reformation doctrine, which 
harmonized the Augustinian doctrine of grace with the Lu- 
theran principle of justification, the Swiss leaning to the 
central position of the Word of God, and the German tendency 
to that of the living Christ in the individual soul.+ It opposed 

* Even the ‘ Westminster Review’ repeats Hallam’s saying, and says:—‘ Hence- 
forth Calvinism tended to take up into itself all the moral worth existing any- 
where in Protestantism. It animated the Cameronians of Cleland no less than 
the Independents of Cromwell or the defenders of La Rochelle’ (July, 1858). 
In another article it says:—‘ On this fortress, reared on the rugged rock of 
predestination, the overwhelming force of the Empire spent itself in vain ; and 
Geneva, under Calvin, became the centre of a new strength, which went out 
into all Europe to cope, not unsuccessfully, with the enormous powers of repres- 
sion which the Inquisition began to put forth.’ 

+ When we speak of Calvinism, we use the term in a large sense, to include 
forms of theological opinion which, strictly speaking, would disown the system 
of the Westminster standards, Dr. Dillinger, in referring to English Dissent as 
standing in the way of the reunion of Christendom, says :—‘ In the great bodies 


of the Baptists, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, or Methodists, in England, this 
spirit—the Calvinistic spirit they call it there—is exceedingly powerful.’ It is 
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the doctrine of Roman unity by setting forth the true idea of 
the Church, and maintained that it was the Word of God, and 


not the traditions of the Church or the private judgment of 


men, that was the standard of faith—a principle, the forget- 
fulness of which gave plausibility to the Roman system, and 
induced many to find refuge there as the only security against 
uncertainty and error. It is a significant fact that Calvinism 
has always been regarded with intense hatred by the Church 
of Rome. Mr. Froude shows by a letter of De Silva, the 
Spanish statesman, ‘how far less inveterate the Catholics 
‘were against the Lutheran and Anglican theory than against 
‘the Calvinists.’ Of course we must also take account of the 
ethical temper of Calvinism as developed in English Puritan- 
ism. With great clearness and consistency of thought, it had 
no weak divorce between speculation and action, thought and 
will having the vital connection of light and heat. Ro- 
manism had therefore no chance whatever against it. It was 
swept away on every side before it. For two hundred years, 
with the exception of a brief interval at the Revolution, it did 
not again lift up its head in Britain. The deep torpor of the 
eighteenth century, adjourning, indeed, all religious questions, 
and the intense national antipathy which, till a few years 
back, refused the agents of Romanism even a hearing on 
British ground, reserved to our day that remarkable reaction 
in the heart of English Christianity which is one of the 
greatest marvels of our age. But let it be remembered that 
this reaction has never touched the descendants of the sec- 
taries—that the Independents and Baptists of England supply 
no converts to the Roman Church any more than the Presby- 
terians of Scotland—and that it is the Nonconformists of 
Great Britain, together with the Calvinistic party inside the 
Established Church, who form the real bulwark of Protest- 
antism. They make a return to Romanism impossible on 
the part of the nation. If Anglicanism had crushed Dissent 


possible to interpret, as Coleridge has said, the guarded language of Arminians 
into a very tolerable compatibility with the principles of milder Calvinists, such 
as Archbishop Leighton. There is little in common between the Arminianism 
of the modern Methodists and that of the Laudean divines of the seventeenth 
century. The Arminianism of that age, which was so disgracefully servile in 
political sense, had a very slight tinge of the evangelical spirit. It was, indeed, 
a very thing. 
NO. CXXXIL 23 
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in the seventeenth century, or, what is much the same thing, 
had included the whole of English Protestantism once more 
within its pale, where now would there have been a barrier 
against Popery? The fact is that Puritanism is still the salt 
of Protestantism. It is still vigorous in the thoughts of men, 
both in Britain and in America, and it can never be at a dis- 
count without threatening ill. It has been associated with all 
the religious and social and intellectual emancipations of 
three hundred years, and, modify or impugn it who list, it lies 
on an enduring basis of apostolic thought, and it still triumphs 
by the very logic forged for the conflicts of the Common- 
wealth. 

We have next to remark that the sectaries have given 
greater depth and variety to English Christianity by bringing 
out into visible operation principles of the greatest im- 
portance to evangelical truth and Christian liberty. There 
is no doubt that they made Anglicanism at first more high 
and stiff and intolerant, just as the Donatists kept Augustine 
true to the Catholic Church, and made him the champion 
of its very corruptions. But if it was still not only sternly 
repressive and arrogantly exclusive, but desperately tenacious 
of corruptions which the Puritans had struggled for ninety 
years to cast out, it only proves that there was still a very 
large body of the nation out of sympathy with true Protest- 
antism. It became, therefore, all the more necessary that the 
sects should have made it impossible for the Established 
Church—at least for a time—to include the whole body of 
English Protestantism within its pale. The civil power might 
harry and all but crush the Dissenters by Conventicle Acts and 
Five-mile Acts, so as to throw all their religious machinery out 
of gear, but it could not extinguish them so long as it could 
not burn the solid and masterly theological literature of the 
Commonwealth. Hobbes has said that so long as the Greek 
and Roman classics survive, the spirit of liberty can never be- 
come extinct in the world. We would assign a similar import- 
ance to the great masterpieces of divinity in the seventeenth 
century. They actually did make the inclusion of all the 
sects within Anglicanism impossible. Perhaps we shall be 
confronted by an appeal from the advocates of Church unity. 
They will say: ‘There was but one Church of England 
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‘before the sects arose: now their number is endless. Why 
‘should you perpetuate divisions, and not seek rather to re- 
‘store the unity of the Church? Are you not guilty of the sin 
‘of schism? Have divisions increased the power or improved 
‘the temper of English Christianity ?’ The charge of schism 
has been a weapon of great power in ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, but it has always been used — with a laxity of 
application that Scripture does not sanction — to mean a 
rupture of ecclesiastical communion, rather than causeless 
divisions within the pale of the Church itself. Professor 
Schaff, in his History of Protestantism, emphasizes sect- 
arism as one of its two diseases, but his views of sectarism 
are marred by false principles, like those of Anglican writers, 
as well as by false views of facts and of their historical 
relations. He holds, like them, false views of the unity 
of the Church, forgetting too much that it is a spiritual 
unity, arising from the unity of believers with Christ, and from 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit manifesting itself in the 
unity of faith, love, and communion.* The true unity of the 
Church, therefore, is in a measure independent of external 
ecclesiastical union, and is not necessarily interrupted by 
separate ecclesiastical organizations or the diversity of modes 
of worship and discipline. If these principles are applied to the 
case in hand it will be easily seen that the sects, by leaving the 
Church of England, or by standing apart from it, do not only 
not violate Church unity, but that their very separations are 
for the very purpose of preserving the true unity of the Church. 
Professor Schaff says the sects originate in ambition and pride.t 
So far as the evangelical sects are concerned, he is decidedly 
wrong in the great majority of cases, for they have mostly had 
their origin in the imposition by those in high authority of 
unscriptural terms of communion. If the Puritans were re- 


* A body may be outwardly incorporated in the most orderly subjection to 
the same system of Church government, and follow the same prescribed form of 
‘worship, yet may be so inwardly divided on doctrinal questions, as to be far from 
fulfilling‘the spirit and letter of Christ’s prayer. There is another thought. High 
Churchism, by unchurching other bodies, loses one momentous characteristic of 
a true Church, namely, the maintenance of fellowship with the members of 
‘Christ’s body. More than any sect it isolates itself from the communion of 
saints, and makes a schism in the body, 

+ Why are the Independents, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, and the Metho- 
dists, sects, any more than the Episcopalians ? Whatis it that constitutes a sect ° 
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quired to subscribe to the whole Book of Common Prayer, 
then those who could not assent to heresy or falsehood were 
bound in conscience to separate from and to protest against 
the schismatical principle of making such matters terms of 
communion. 

While we thus maintain the true doctrine of the Church’s 
unity, we are quite prepared to admit that the Puritan divines 
did err somewhat in drawing the margin of their denominational 
beliefs so sharply, exaggerating sometimes the importance of 
details in which good men differ, perilling the true unity of the 
faith by attempting to embrace too much in its declarations, 
thereby enclosing within the boundaries of their creeds: what 
the Bible has left outlying in an unenclosed territory only very 
partially revealed. In certain feverish moods of the Church 
men are ready enough to declare any abstract proposition a. 
fundamental matter, and to erect some special definition of 
doctrine into an articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie, the mis- 
chief all the while lying less in its temporary importance than 
in its perpetuation. 

The history of the last two centuries clearly shows that 
secessions were not only necessary for the establishment of 
great principles, but for the very preservation and expansion 
of vital religion. It has been said that Puritanism is the 
feeling of which Protestantism is the sentiment, and the sepa- 
rations to which it undoubtedly led are to be understood as 
well as justified in the light of this fact. The revival of 
religion began in the Puritan age inside the Angliean Church, 
just as it took its rise there a hundred and fifty years later in 
the times of the Wesleys; but, in both cases, it found its. 
widest development outside Episcopacy. Methodism saved. 
English Christianity in the last century, but it had to take its 
place outside ‘The Establishment.’ It is singularly unfortunate 
that the word has been appropriated as simply expressive of the 
distinguishing features of a single religious sect, and always. 
associated with their history. It belongs, so far as it has any 
special meaning, to the whole Church of God, as summoned 
to a new mission from the slumber of two centuries. There 
is no doubt that the Church of England was itself benefited 
by these very secessions, which had the effect, likewise, of 
influencing the Christianity of the Continent as well as of. 
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America, for they revived religious energy and zeal in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. Dissent is often the condiment 
by which the salt of the earth is prevented from losing its 
savour. Laxity, latitudinarianism, sloth, would extinguish 
life in many a parish if not counteracted by its homely energy 
and elastic freedom. In a country with such a manifold 
religious life as England, Dissent was needed to reach those 
whom Episcopacy could not reach, supplying ministrations it 
could not supply, and thus Christianity has been preserved 
in greater health and robustness. It is a very significant fact 
that Scotland has had no less than four secessions, with 
which are connected respectively the names of Erskine, 
Gillespie, Haldane, and Chalmers, each of whom had to head 
an exodus; and it seems difficult to conceive how true religion 
could have been conserved without them. The first two seces- 
sions were events in the history of Scotch religious life far 
more important than any mere question of patronage; and 
the two streams that flowed onwards from those points in a 
channel parallel to that of the National Church were not 
only purer than the central current, but to their influence 
Scotland is now largely indebted for the preservation of her 
piety as well as her principles. Scotch Congregationalism 
was raised up, like Methodism in England, to revive religion. 
Robert Haldane had no idea of founding a separate sect, but 
was driven on by successive steps to take a position outside 
existing parties in Scotland. Then, again, the disruption of 
the Church of Scotland and the formation of the Free Church 
have been the visible starting-points of a new era of evan- 
gelical progress. In Geneva, a secession was needed to save 
religion in the beginning of this century. It is a significant 
fact, as illustrating the differences of Continental and Eng- 
lish Protestantism, that no struggle arose in Germany, as in 
England, for a reformation within a reformation, slowly work- 
ing out, by the reaction of a powerful nonconformity, the re- 
vival of religion and the triumph of liberty. The pietism of 
Spener and Francke in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury did not take the form of separation, or it might have 
exercised a powerful influence upon the rationalism of the 
mext age. 

But it is difficult to conceive how it would have been pos- 
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sible, without separation, to have established the many 
important principles so dear to the Independents, the 
Baptists, the Quakers, and others, which have given these 
bodies such a very strong hold upon English history. 
Christianity would, we believe, be poorer at this day but for 
those valuable ingredients which each of these societies has 
supplied from their own independent self-development. We 
shall merely refer to two important benefits which the 
struggles of the sectaries helped to secure for us in the 
line of Christian freedom. Unquestionably the most import- 
ant is toleration, paving the way for the fullest concession of 
civil and religious liberty. It has been maintained that the 
sectaries by their extravagance made toleration difficult, if not 
impossible, and delayed the concession of complete liberty.. 
We maintain that the sectaries, as the strength of the Parlia- 
mentary army, won our liberties on the battle-field, while 
they pleaded for them by their sermons and their pamphlets ; 
and that, by taking a position outside the Establishment so very 
decided in principle, they made it impossible for any govern- 
ment to withhold toleration without risk of tearing society to: 
pieces.* The Revolution of 1688 was the natural sequel of 
the Commonwealth. The work of William III. crowned the 
struggles of the sectaries. We are quite prepared to admit 
that all religious parties were then more or less in error upon 
this great question. Toleration, it has been well said, is a plant 
of easy growth in the soil of indifference; and it would be 
wonderful if, in an age of intense religious earnestness, it 
could command very general support. The Presbyterians 
were intolerant toward the Independents, the Baptists, and 
the Quakers ; the Independents were intolerant toward the 
Quakers and the Baptists; and if the Baptists and Quakers 
were free from blame, we must remember they had no oppor- 
tunity of persecuting other sects.t Episcopal writers are 


* Hallam says :—‘ There is no middle course, in dealing with religious sect-. 
aries, between the persecution that exterminates and the toleration that satisfies.’ 
‘ Constitutional History of England,’ p. 153. 

+ Mr. Barclay says that the Calvinistic Baptists, the least numerous but the. 
most learned, were opposed to toleration, but not the General Baptists. They 
joined the Presbyterian party in 1559 in declaring their abhorrence of toleration 
(p. 495). The Quakers claim credit for espousing right principles from the very 
first; but it is natural for those who suffer restraint to plead toleration, and if: 
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very severe upon these practical inconsistencies of the 
Puritans, but they overlook two or three facts of importance. 
The general tendency of opinions can never be gathered from 
those who hold them in extreme, but must be learned from 
their practical result—and that has been the concession of 
civil liberty as well as religious toleration—while a clear dis- 
tinction ought to be made between the temper of men strug- 
gling to obtain the establishment of a system and that of men 
living under a system when established, and then acting 
according to its true spirit and character. Besides, it is a 
historic fact that the Puritans, when in the ascendant, did 
not persecute after the fashion of Papists or Prelatists, and 
that their very repressive measures were designed in the 
interests of liberty itself. 

We have further to‘observe that modern Voluntaryism owes 
its existence to the sectaries of the Commonwealth. Professor 
Masson says that Roger Williams was its founder.* It is 
admitted that Presbyterians, Independents and even Baptists, 
not only then believed in the civil establishment of religion, 
but actually accepted the tithes of the livings without scruple. 
The Presbyterians were all but unanimous upon this point, 
and Mr. Barclay tells us that George Fox and his friends. 
were constantly coming into collision ‘with Independents, 
‘ who, feeling that their hold on the tithes might be shorter than 
they set much store by their patient suffering and non-resistance, as working 
for liberty, they must remember that the sufferings of all the sects were likewise 
in great measure the purchase-money of our free England. The other sectaries, 
besides, bled for liberty at Naseby and Marston Moor, while the Quakers did not. 
Mr. Barclay tells us that even George Fox once forgot his principles so far as to 
tell the council of officers of the army ‘that they had done well if, instead of 
allowing their power to be used for the purpose of persecution, they had gone to 
Spain and abolished the Inquisition, and to Rome and broke up the bars and 
gates where all the just blood had been shed.’-—Barclay, p. 137. 

* For that matter, it might be possible to go still further back, for Wickliffe 
held that the maintenance of the clergy should come from the voluntary con- 
tributions of the faithful. It is this fact that makes Milner so dry in his appre- 
ciation of the great Englishman, who would certainly have given a very 
different shape to the Church of England from that it received in the sixteenth 
century. A modern writer says :—‘ It is significant that whatever of the Wick- 
liffism or Lollardism of the fourteenth century was left out as inadmissible in 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century was not by that means destroyed or 
dammed back, but has trickled down to our times in certain veins of sentiment 


and doctrine carefully preserved by the Puritans, and now pervading those 
Nonconformists who form so large a portion of the pith of the English nation.’ 
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‘they could desire, were very exacting’ (p. 204). Yet heclearly . 
shows that there was a large body of the Independents and 
the Baptists, and the whole body of the Quakers, who opposed 
the payment of tithes on conscientious grounds. ‘ Fox’s 
‘views were precisely the same as those of many, probably of 
‘the majority, of the Independents and Baptists of that day.’ 
Fox denounced Tombe, the celebrated Baptist, as a ‘ special 
‘renegade from sound Baptist principles.’ All the Voluntaries 
of that day took the ground that Christianity was essentially 
a self-sustaining, self-extending power, and that the Church 
could never want either the material resources or the vital 
agencies necessary to sustain her perpetuity or advance her 
progress. Baxter complained that the sectaries in the army 
could not see what governments had to do with religion at all. 
Milton held that ‘it was highly derogatory to the power of 
‘the Church, as well as an utter want of faith, to suppose 
‘that her government cannot be properly administered with- 
‘out the intervention of the civil magistrate.’ Yet he could 
not induce Cromwell to act upon this idea. The truth is 
that some in the Puritan age held the Church and State prin- 
ciple very strongly; that others held it but lightly, and 
would have narrowed its influence to a very small sphere; that 
others had abandoned it mentally, and were quite prepared to 
abandon it openly, looking upon the state of things around 


‘them as transitionally tending to that result; while the 


advanced party among the sectaries were resolutely and un- 
compromisingly opposed to all connection between Church 
and State. It is useless for us now to speculate as to what 
would have happened had Cromwell acted on his real con- 
victions and left all the sects free, without protection as with- 
out restraint. In that case, as D’Aubigné says, religion 
would have developed more freely, and Puritanism would 
have exercised a vivifying influence on the Episcopal religion, 
and the Episcopal religion would have had a regulating 
and moderating influence on Puritanism. The Restoration, 
however, changed everything; but that very Act of Unifor- 


-mity which was to restore the unity of English Protestant- 


ism was destined, by turning the Puritans into Nonconformists, 
not only to make the people of England Dissenters, but to 
carry out eventually the idea of one undistinguishing unifor- 
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mity, by leaving no Dissent whatever in England. That, at 
least, is as certain as anything future can be. 

We now come to another point suggested by the rise of the 
Commonwealth sects, namely, the light they throw upon the 
conditions necessary to the permanent success of a sect. Many 
of the sects, as we have already seen, passed away in the sub- 
sidence of the Puritan excitement. Most of the mystical sects 
were absorbed into Quakerism, and if it succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself firmly among the religious societies of England, 
it was rather in spite of this absorption; for Mr. Barclay 
tells us plainly that Quakerism ceased to be aggressive as 
soon as the Quietest elements within it began to operate in 
force. Mysticism has never been a Church-building factor. 
One of the most interesting questions in his book is, Why 
should Quakerism have declined so rapidly in proportion to, 
and at the very time of, its increased hold upon the moral 
respect of mankind, while the Independents and the Baptists 
have entered on a career of expanding progress and power ? 
There have been other secessions and separations since the 
Puritan age; notably, all the secessions in Scotland already 
referred to, and Sandemanism besides; while there has 
been Methodism in England, with Plymouth-Brethrenism 
and other small sects by its side. Why, now, have the larger 
sects prospered and the smaller ones been stricken with 
sterility, as if they had not been destined to propagate them- 
selves on any large scale? Why, ina word, dosome sects thrive 
and others dwindle away? Is it a question of individualism 
or organization, or is it simply a question of doctrine? The 
subject is worthy of a few observations. 

It seems to us, then, first, that a religious body which oc- 
cupies a merely protesting position, making opposition to 
other bodies or some petty crotchet the definite life of the 
system, dooms itself to insignificance. Donatism, which 
Milman calls ‘the first civil war within the Church,’ though 
Novatianism was much earlier, based itself and exhausted it- 
self in opposition to the Catholic Church, but it contained 
within itself the seeds of its own disruption, and died out by 
its very divisions. As Fuller says: ‘They were like the 
‘ Amorites, so scattered by Saul, that there remained not two 
‘together.’ Yet the Donatists were undoubtedly an evangeli- 
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cal and pious sect. In modern times Sandemanism, Plymouth- 
Brethrenism, and Walkerism, have arisen — some of them 
putting forth immense claims—but all exceedingly narrow and 
crotchety, with a disposition to make trivial peculiarities 
almost as important as the doctrines of salvation. What, 
after all, in the eyes of the ungodly world, is the value of a 
testimony against all the Churches upon trifles? The world 
does not understand a separatism which is merely the pecu- 
liarity of a sect upon some point of discipline or order, and 
not a separation upon the grand principles of truth and 
holiness. Churches are to be built up out of the world, and 
what does the world care for the cobwebs and trivialities of 
religious faction? The Lord’s blessing has never followed 
divisions caused by questions on points of little moment. 
Now the Independents and the Baptists did not fall into this 
error. It is true that many of them held opinions in the 
Puritan age which are not now to be found except among the 
Quakers, but they have long since cast them off, and the 
definite life of the two bodies does not now lie in mere oppo- 
sition to the Established Church—though that is a strong 
accident of their position — nor in a constant insistence 
upon points of difference between themselves and other 
Churches, but in a thorough realization of a full gospel, 
‘ preached in plain words with a plain purpose, so as to crowd 
the narrow way with pilgrims.’ Mr. Barclay says, as the re- 
sult of Methodism, that the Independents and Baptists in the 
early part of the eighteenth century ‘were rescued from a 
‘ spirit of narrowness which often set more store on their sepa- 
‘ratist principles than upon the great message which the 
‘Church of Christ has to bear to perishing sinners.’ It may 
be asked, How then do we account for the early success of the 
Quakers, who set up a religious singularity in dress, speech, and 
behaviour, that looks very trivial, and maintained a constant. 
and sometimes quite unjustifiable war upon all other. sects ? 
We believe that the life of Quakerism was far deeper than 
anything that appeared on the surface, for it aimed at nothing 
less than the conversion of sinners and the establishment of 
truth. Mr. Barclay supplies the amplest proof upon this point. 
But the time came when its life did seem to lie in those 
singularities. Persecutions ceased and public opinion changed 
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to flattery, and that very religious body which professed to be 
guided in every action by the immediate direction of the Holy 
Spirit, began to bind its members by the most unyielding and 
narrowest of traditions. Its aggressive force was spent, and 
thenceforward it began to dwindle away. 

It is, moreover, all but certain that a sect which strives 
merely ‘to gather Churches out of Churches,’ and does not 
aim at the evangelization of the masses, is not destined to any 
long reign. This was the very charge brought against the 
separatists of the seventeenth century. Many of them took up 
the position that the Church of England was not a true 
Church at all, while others, not so extreme, found themselves 
notwithstanding compelled to leave her communion. They 
did undoubtedly use all their efforts to draw disciples after 
them, but they all aimed likewise at the masses who were out- 
side all Church- relations. The power of Baptist preachers 
like Denne and Bunyan lay in their melting addresses to the 
masses, gathered in the open air or in private houses. Now, 
the narrow sects of our times are not distinguished in this 
way, for they aim at the best people in all our Churches, and 
‘own no corporate responsibility to the masses.’ They sit 
down on other men’s foundations. 

It is also evident from the history of the Puritan sects, con- 
firmed by the experience of two centuries, that those religious 
bodies grow fastest which find the largest place for the efforts 
of all their members. Mr. Barclay discusses the questions of 
individualism and organization, with the view of showing their 
mutual importance in the extension of Christianity. We have 
no space to enter upon the question. While individualism 
may be said to hinder and destroy the uniform organization 
of the Church, it yet excites and extends the energy and ac- 
tivity of the members, taken separately. Organization without 
individualism tends to weakness and death. Mr. Barclay 
bestows great pains upon the whole question of lay-preaching 
in the Puritan age, painting in a very graphic manner the 
fierce struggles of the Presbyterians on the one side against it, 
and of the Independents, Baptists, and Quakers on the other, 
for it; while he shows what a large place lay-agency, in its 
widest sense, has had in developing the strength of English 
and American Methodism, with resultant effects upon the 
Independents and the Baptists (p. 600). 
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But, after making all these explanations, it is undoubtedly 
the fact that the true secret of the power and progress of a 
religious sect lies in its Christian theology. Following again 
in the line of Mr. Barclay’s inquiries, we ask, How came it to 
pass that the system of George Fox, which he himself declared 
to be the true religion, destined ultimately to absorb all other 
forms of Christianity, passed in the course of a few genera- 
tions into such a rapid decline, while other religious bodies 
which had their origin equally in seasons of religious excite- 
ment, not only show no symptoms of decay, but maintain 
their ground, and are every day taking up fresh positions of 
strength ? Mr. Barclay informs us that there are at present 
only 17,000 Quakers in England and Wales, while in 1700 
they numbered 60,000, and that their greatest losses took 
place in the period of their greatest moral triumphs. Was 
Coleridge right, as Maurice seemed to think, in supposing 
that the life is out of the tree, and only its bark is left? 
Various causes have been assigned for its decline; such as 
birthright membership— not an original principle of the 
system—which led to the wholesale admission of nominal 
members, either careless about religion or hostile to Quaker 
ideas and traditions; the system of disowning members for 
slight deviations from, ‘the unwritten law’ in such trifling 
matters as dress and language, but, more important still, 
for marrying outside the Friends ; the silent meetings, which 
were very rare in the early history of the sect; and the 
absence of singing and reading the Scriptures in public. It 
is hard to conceive, indeed, how a Christian body can exist 
without some regular provision for religious teaching ; and the 
fact that one of the greatest secessions from its ranks arose out 
of the persistent refusal to supply a larger religious instruction, 
seems to point to the inevitable extinction of Quakerism at no 
distant day. But, after all, the question arises, How came 
all these causes into operation; most, if not all, of them 
avowedly innovations on the original system? We think 
they are all fairly traceable to the theology of Quakerism, and 
especially to its doctrine of the ‘Inward Light,’ a doctrine 
which the early Friends surrounded with qualifications which 
limited its mischievous tendencies, but a doctrine, notwith- 
standing, which contains within itself the germs of an evil 
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which, if fully developed, would tend to sap the foundations 
of Christianity, and spread the blight of a withering infidelity 
over the Church.* Mr. Barclay assures us that Fox was an 
entire stranger to ‘the mystical death, self-annihilation, and 
‘holy indifference of the Quietists ;’ but the fundamental idea 
of Quietism and Quakerism is exactly the same. The time 
came, aS he admits, when the Quietist tendency became 
dominant, and thenceforth the aggressiveness of Quakerism 
ceased. An individual or a religious sect may cling to saving 
truth, while weakening or deforming, but not destroying, the 
faith by manifold errors and doubtful disputations ; and the 
question is not merely how many and what truths a man or 
a body holds, but whether they so hold them, or other things in 
connection with them, as not virtually to neutralize them. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to determine the effects of error, 
because we cannot determine the force of counteracting prin- 
ciples, or how far it may coalesce with the weaker parts of - 
man’s moral nature. We believe, then, that Quakerism failed 
chiefly through its theology, or rather, let us say, through its 
one-sided development of Christian truth. 

But if power has passed away from Quakerism, it has left 
the other forms of English Nonconformity, not only with a 
very vigorous hold upon the middle classes of English society, 
and diffused through the country with a range and com- 
prehensiveness which is fast giving them somewhat of a 
national character, but expanding to still greater proportions: 
in that flourishing Republic founded two centuries ago by the 
wisdom and piety of their ecclesiastical progenitors. The 
cause of this success is not to be found, primarily, in 
superiority of Church organization or modes of worship, or in 
the free development of lay action, or even in the practical 
workings of voluntaryism, though these have very powerfully 
influenced it; because it is not ordinarily questions of this 
sort that, in the case of individuals or masses, determine a 
change of Church relationship, the conviction being very 
general among mankind that the truth about Christ is higher 
than the truth about the Church, and salvation more im- 
portant than polity. No Church can live upon these things. 
It must live upon truth. There must be a plain Christian 


* We see its effeets in the Hicksite and Beacon heresies. 
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theology, with the cross of Christ for its central fact; there 
must be a body of doctrines, setting forth ruin, redemption, 
regeneration, which no higher criticism can disturb or dis- 
place; for the great principles by which God saves the soul, 
like the principles of mechanical force or the axioms of 
mathematics, are the same from age to age. There must be 
an intense scripturism allied to a piety alive to the loftiest 
conceptions of Christian discipleship, supremé over all the 
choices and pursuits of the mind, and prolific in ministries to 
man. In fact, the practical efficiency of evangelical theology 
lies in the vital and manifold connections it has established 
between itself and the historical development and practical 
piety of the Church. History testifies that it has inspired all 
those religious revivals which replenished the wasted fires 
of a formal Christianity, and awakened a slumbering Church 
from death. Evangelic vitality and evangelistic activity are 
inseparably bound up together. Yet the theology must be 
neither narrow nor mechanical; there must be nothing in it 
to unfit the Church to become the recipient of all that is of real 
value in the higher criticism of the age. It must accept all 
new truth, cast old truth into new shapes, sustain it by new 
arguments, adapt it to new forms of exposition, and gather 
new illustrations for its elucidation from all the realms of 
science and nature. Such we believe to be the character 
of the theology which has placed English Nonconformity in 
the pathway of progress, and secured its expansion in all 
English-speaking lands. We do not say that it is safe 
against heresies any more than Anglicanism itself; for the 
same age which saw a Clarke, a Conyers Middleton, and a 
Hoadley in the Established Church, nurtured the Socinianism 
of Priestley, and gave his early training to Belsham. But if 
the Nonconformists ever depart from the paths of orthodoxy, 
nothing in their Church constitution or their principles 
of freedom can stay their downward progress: they will, like 
the English Presbyterians of 1662, be obliged to give up the 
race altogether, and yield to some purer system, which will 
become in its turn the dominant type of that Puritanism 
which Matthew Arnold has described as the characteristic 
form of English Christianity. 

In bringing these observations to a close, we cannot but 
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recur to a remark already made, that our own age bears an 
unquestionable resemblance to the period that has occupied so 
much of our attention. We live in a time of immense intel- 
lectual activity and of great religious thoughtfulness. Religious 
questions engage the attention of all classes, and religious 
convictions are followed up by the noblest exhibitions of self- 
sacrifice ; while it would be a false modesty to question the 
improved moral tone of our times, and their greater breadth 
of individual and social development. But it would seem as 
if many of the controversies of Commonwealth times had 
simply been adjourned for the more satisfactory adjustment 
of our age. Anglicanism is once more the standing vexation 
of English Christians. The same extreme party which led to 
nearly all the convulsions of the seventeenth century, which 
sowed the seeds of enduring dissension in the reign of Charles 
the Second, which troubled the State and disgraced religion 
in the eighteenth century, has emerged in the advanced 
Anglo-Catholicism of our day; repudiating, as Laud and 
Bramhall never did, the very name of Protestantism. Our age 
is evidently destined to see a great change in the fortunes of 
Anglicanism. The three sects which have never coalesced 
within its bosom seem destined, by their fierce dissensions, 
to effect the complete separation of Church and State. Re- 
ligion must gain immensely by a change which will give the 
laity a real place in the government of the Church. Romanism 
likewise still troubles the peace of Englishmen, though it 
has undergone great changes in two centuries. We have 
reached an era which terminates an order of European 
society that has lasted for a thousand years, an era which 
has seen the severance of the Papacy from all European 
governments, while the moment of its deepest temporal 
humiliation has been employed’to put forth, in the name of 
infallible wisdom, claims to authority from which the Gregorys 
and the Innocents would have shrunk. It is little more than 
two centuries since Protestantism took its place with a deter- 
mining power in European politics. The Treaty of West- 
phalia closed the Thirty Years’ War, by allowing the current 
of ecclesiastical history to run henceforth in two separate 
channels; and that Germany, which sacrificed its unity to 


its Protestantism in the sixteenth century, has recovered its 
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unity by its Protestantism in the nineteenth ; while the Papacy 
has not only lost its temporal power, but could not now bring 
seriously into peril the expanding Protestantism of the world. 
The greatest enemy of our times, however, is not Ultramont- 
anism, but that scientific unbelief which threatens to destroy 
the very idea of Christianity out of the minds of men. But we 
have too much of the gallantry of a Christian hope to believe 
that the same Christianity which confronted English Deism, 
French Atheism, and German Pantheism, and fought its way, 
as has been said, through intellectual currents as subtle and 
as strong in other ages, will not be able to withstand the 
scientific atheism of the age before us. And what shall we 
say of that immense body of evangelical Protestantism outside 
Anglicanism, which took its form in the midst of the strifes of 
the Commonwealth age ? It is an interesting fact that, under 
the names of Independent, Baptist, Presbyterian—not to speak 
of Methodism, which has a more recent history—it includes 
one-half of English Protestantism, and it embraces nearly 
the whole of the Protestantism of the United States.* In 
other words, the successors of the despised sectaries of Pur- 
itanism now immensely outnumber the adherents of that 
Anglicanism which never spared them at home or abroad in 


the days of its power. Two centuries ago they were them- 


selves in fierce conflict with each other, but now a new and 
happier relation, a kindly courtesy, a cordial recognition of 
Christian brotherhood, actuates all branches of the Church of 
Christ ; while the yearning has sprung up simultaneously in 
all that there may yet be a gradual coalescence into fewer 
and larger masses, so as to present to the world a fuller and 
more impressive image of Christian unity. They have all 
contended manfully for the truth. In the length of time they 
have taken to work great vital principles into the heart of 
society, we see no ground for discouragement, but we rather 
discern, not the less, but the more clearly for all their strife 
and agony, a proof of the Divine origin of those principles, 
and a sure pledge of their immortal duration, which we could 
not assign to the effects of a more rapid growth or a more 
hasty development. We can now see the meaning of our past 
divisions. They were more than the signs of a contentious 
* Episcopacy is only the one-twenticth part of the Protestantism of America. 
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egotism or a reckless spontaneousness: they marked the 
reality of our freedom, of our interest in religious truth, and 
of that moral thoughtfulness which Arnold somewhere speaks 
of as the leading element in all true greatness of character. 
They are found, too, to have essentially promoted the true 
unity of Christians. So long, therefore, as they shall continue 
to exist in Christendom, let us all take to heart the sentiment 
of Guizot, when he reproaches Protestantism for not accept- 
ing more cordially the consequences of its own principles, and 
for insisting in the case of each Christian sect that divisions 
should stop with itself. Yet we cannot but long for the time 
when the oscillations of opinion shall gradually assume a more 
diminished range, as Christian thought enlarges the circle of 
those earnest minds which labour to reach the unity that 
underlies if it does not comprehend all Truth. 


Art. Ill.—Jules Michelet. 


Jules Michelet. Par Monon. Paris. Sandoz et 
Fischbacher. 


Ir has often been remarked that if the leaders of French 
thought in the eighteenth century had made a conscientious 
study of the history of their own country they would have 
escaped many errors which influenced for evil the political 
action of their followers. Perhaps we are wise only after the 
event, for it was not until men discovered that theories of the 
social contract might have an important influence on the 
destinies of nations, that the science of history as expounded 
by Guizot and Mackintosh became a recognized branch of 
study. However that may be, there can be no doubt that the 
historians of the school of Guizot have done and are doing an 
essential service to French politicians. A nation which has, 
as one of her own writers observes, been blessed with a full 
measure of that ‘ gift of forgetting’ for which Themistocles 
prayed, requires to be often reminded of her own past. The 
lessons of French constitutional history are not hard to read, 
but they are so persistently neglected by conservatives and 
radicals alike, that they must be repeated and enforced by all 
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methods and in ali styles, in order to secure them a proper 
measure of attention. 

We propose in the following pages to give some account of 
the life and works of a historian who is with some reason 
counted among the scholars of Guizot, although in many 
respects no two men of letters are more unlike. The biography 
of Michelet is yet to be written, and there can be little doubt, 
in this age of biographies, that it will be written. Mean time 
it may be useful to piece together such fragmentary informa- 
tion as is to be obtained by English readers about the man, 
with a view to estimating, were it only in a provisional man- 
ner, the value of his work. 

When the Reign of Terror had run its course, the improved 
prospects of the Republic tempted a considerable number of 
provincials to make their way to Paris, in order to share the 
fortunes of the new régime. Among these was a certain M. 
Michelet, a retired music-master of Laon, in Picardy, who 
designed to expend his savings in setting up his son as a 
master printer. The Convention was a good friend to the 
press: its paper money alone kept many hands busy, until it 
became apparent that the profits of the manufacture were too 
exclusively confined to the printers; and when that resource 
failed there were still debates and victories to be chronicled, 
and projects of reform to be submitted to an admiring public. 
We may fill up the background of literature and politics, 
viewed from the standpoint of the enterprising printer, with 
the imposing figure of M. Prudhomme, who had not yet 
abandoned his vast design of awakening the mind of Europe 
by means of the circulation of ‘ millions of copies’ of his own 
works, a scheme which the compositors at least could regard 
with unmixed satisfaction. On the strength of his prospects 
the young Michelet took to wife the daughter of a peasant 
family of Ardennes, and of this union was born a son, Jules 
Michelet, who first saw the light on the 21st August, 1798, in 
the choix of a deserted church, which his father occupied as 
dwelling-house and workshop. This event occurred at a some- 
what critical period in the family history, for the prosperous 
activity of the press under the Convention was succeeded by 
stagnation and decline under the Consulate and the Empire. 
The ‘thorough’ policy of Napoleon aimed at supplying the 
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people with a moderate quantity of carefully-revised history 
and criticism, to be served out under government inspection, 
and interdicted all literature which did not bear the imperial 
stamp. The incidental starvation of a small tradesman and 
his family was only part of the price which must be paid for 
paternal government. Fortunately for one little son of the 
Revolution, the young Michelet and his wife were of that order 
of the French people among whom sacrifices for the family 
are a traditional duty, who are accustomed to see a large 
household working day and night, and living on brown bread, 
in order that one brother may marry and continue the family, 
and another perhaps go to the seminary and become a priest. 
There was no talk of making Jules Michelet a priest, but that 
he should go to school in due time, and become a great man, 
the whole family agreed. So the grandfather toiled at the 
press, while the father hunted through Paris for such stray 
jobs as he could venture to undertake, and the child was 
taught his letters betimes, that he might assist in setting up 
the types. Books for his own reading the boy had none, or 
next to none. When he was twelve years old his acquirements 
amounted to little more than could be derived from an 
antiquated Manual of Mythology, the works of Boileau, and a 
sadly imperfect copy of the ‘ Imitation of Christ.’ 

True to their self-denying ambition, his parents refused for 
him a situation in the Imperial Printing-house, and had him 
entered at the Collége Charlemagne. Jules was shy, sensitive, 
and small of stature, and among his schoolfellows he felt ‘ like 
‘an owl in the daylight.’ But in spite of privations at home 
and troubles at school Michelet began to realize his own 
powers, and his heart was full of inextinguishable hope and 
resolution. He was making up his deficiencies in book-learn- 
ing with a rapidity which attracted the attention of his 
teachers, and in particular of Villemain, who was then enter- 
ing on his brilliant career as a teacher of literature and 
history. Stimulated by his kindly praise, Michelet was able 
at the age of eighteen to complete his short schooling in a 
creditable manner by carrying off the public prize offered for 
a French essay on ‘ Dion Chrysostomus recommending the 
‘claims of Nerva to the Army of the Danube.’ The subject 
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fashion of the time, the competitors being expected to display 
their skill in improving a hint by supplying arguments suit- 
able to Royer-Collard Chrysostomus recommending the claims 
of Nerva Bourbon, and convincing the veterans of Austerlitz 
of the crimes of Domitian Bonaparte. The judges were per- 
haps not sorry to award the prize to Michelet’s essay, which 
dealt with the subject as stated in a purely historical spirit. 
For a young man with college prizes and no money the 
choice of a profession seemed to lie between literature and 
teaching. Both these professions suffered severely under the 
pedantic tyranny of the Restoration. When the Abbé Nicolai 
was at the height of his power a professor of rhetoric lost his 
chair for expressing the opinion that Mirabeau was the 
greatest of French orators; and one of the ablest teachers in 
Paris, on applying for the annual license required by all 
schoolmasters, was referred to the secretary of the vice-rector 
of the university, and informed by that official that ‘in conse- 
‘quence ef certain rumours’ the government were compelled 
to demand, by way of condition precedent to license, that M. 


de Lanneau should take the communion on a given Sunday at 


a specified church. The restrictions imposed on authors and 
journalists were not less galling. It seemed just possible, 
however, that a humble maitre d'études might escape the 
paternal eye of the government, and Michelet, with some 
hesitation on account of his youth and his want of professional 
training, resolved to be a teacher. After a few years of hard 
work and small pay he obtained a professorship in the College 
Sainte Barbe, with a salary sufficient to enable him to marry.* 

The years which followed were among the happiest of his 
life. He had plenty of work, and yet a good deal of his time 
was his own. He read many books in many languages for his 
own enjoyment, while his relations with his pupils were such 
as to preserve him from becoming a bookworm. His instruc- 
tion was perhaps less systematic than that of the model 
teachers turned out by the Ecole Normale, but he brought to 
his work an amount of enthusiasm and ready sympathy sufti- 
cient to stimulate his pupils to prodigies of industry. For 
many reasons, Michelet in his old age liked to talk of the time 


*It may be useful to remind English readers that a French college is only a 
secondary sc100l, and that the teachers in such a school are generally styled 
piofessors, 
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when he was to be seen—a young man, prematurely grey, but 
of cheerful and courageous aspect—posting up the Rue St. 
Jacques at six o’clock of a winter morning, to his pupils, or 
wandering on summer afternoons in the wood of Vincennes, 
with a volume of Sophocles or Plutarch. 

One important result of his studies we may note. An 
ardent admirer of the ancient historians, and especially of 
Plutarch, he was profoundly dissatisfied with the classical or 
academic school of French historians, the writers who, as the 
Sieur de Balzac remarked, ‘thought there was no safety out 
‘of Roman history any more than out of the Roman Church;’ 
who relegated all matter of a dangerously interesting cha- 
racter to an appendix, and modelled themselves on Livy and 
Tacitus as closely as their imperfect understanding of those 
authors would admit. Much, as it seemed to Michelet, 
remained to be done for history—more even than Guizot was 
likely to accomplish. Why should not the analysis of Guizot 
be combined with the narrative interest of Thierry, in such a 
way that the life of past ages should be placed before us in 
its very spirit and in all its details ? With a view to a History 
of Italy which might realize some of these notions, he set to 
work on the historians of Rome. 

The necessity of teaching many things had led Michelet 
to dwell much on the interdependence of sciences, and the 
possibility of conceiving human knowledge as a whole. One 
of his favourite authors was Vico, the great Neapolitan jurist, 
who anticipated in the beginning of the eighteenth century many 
of the leading ideas of the historical and philological science 
of the present time. A lucid abridgment of Vico’s ‘ Scienza 
‘ Nuova,’ with some original disquisition on the relation of history 
to science, was Michelet’s first important literary venture. The 
success of this book, which appeared in 1827, secured for its 
auther a professorship at the Ecole Normale, the great insti- 
tution which provides instruction for those who intend to 
become teachers in the lycées and higher schools throughout 
France. ‘The lecturer of the Ecole Normale feels that he 
addresses not only his immediate hearers, but through them 
all the next rising generation; and this feeling was especially 
grateful to Michelet, whose pupils were his only audience— 
for he had few friends outside his class room, and seldom 
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appeared in the literary salons of the day. All his wit and 
eloquence and conversational power were kept for his pupils, 
and he gratefully acknowledged that he found in their friend- 
ship more than a compensation for those social pleasures 
which he thought incompatible with the life of a student. 

In 1828 appeared the first, and, as it proved, the only 
instalment of the History of Italy—a brief and vivid sketch 
of the Roman Republic. The influence of Niebuhr and Jacob 
Grimm is very evident in this book, but it testifies, neverthe- 
less, to independent study of the authorities, and is still worth 
reading, though it is superseded as a popular history by the 
fuller learning and more trenchant criticism of Mommsen. 
For a specimen of his skill in individual portraiture—an art 
which he afterwards carried to high perfection—take this of 
Antony. 


‘Who was this Autony who was to succeed Cesar? Descended from 
Hercules, so he said, and strong as Hercules; wearing always a great 
sword and a coat of coarse cloth, such as the soldiers wore, drinking with 
them in the streets, jesting and jested with, towjowrs gai. Antony fought 
first in Egypt. He loved the East; his style of speaking was full of 
Asiatic pomp. Greedy of money and pleasure, avaricious and spend- 
thrift, plundering only to throw away ; this was he who bought Pompey’s 
house in his thoughtless way, and angrily resented the demand for 
payment. Cesar, who entrusted him with the left wing at Pharsalia, 
could not do without him, and gave him a place in his chariot when he 
returned from Spain, that the veterans might triumph in his person. But 
what was he? A good front-rank man ; a soldier, but without genius; a 
vain, swaggering play-actor, who mimicked Cesar, without understanding 
the part. How many men there were in Cesar! The brave soldier, the 
friend of the Geul and the barbarian, was one of the least important 
aspects of that immense soul.’ 


Although Michelet saw little of general society, he could 
not escape the influences which give a peculiar interest to the 
years preceding the Revolution of 1880. It was a period such 
as seldom occurs in French political history, of reconciliation 
among parties which in ordinary times are divided by very 
definite boundaries. Conservatives were found among the 
champions of the people, and Liberals, yielding to the fashion- 
able Romanticism, forgot their zeal for the purity of re- 
publican doctrine. It would be incorrect to say, with some of 
his critics, that Michelet was at this time ‘a Catholic and a 
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*Royalist,’ but he was certainly possessed with the idea that 
the Church (whose communion he entered at the age of six- 
teen, when under the influence of the ‘ Imitation of Christ’) was 
the greatest of democratic institutions ; and he was too good 
a republican to refuse allegiance to a sound government 
simply because it called itself a monarchy. His views both 
in theology and politics were those of a man of thought and 
sentiment, rather than of action: he felt that by nature he 
was not fitted to be a leader of men, and he was content to be 
a spectator of the great game played by the statesmen of the 
day. His interest in the popular movement found expression 
in a curious little book, entitled ‘ An Introduction to Univer- 
‘sal History,’ published in 1831. All history, he says, is a 
struggle of the spirit against the flesh, of man and liberty 
against matter and necessity. France is the apostle of 
liberty, and her history is symbolized in the Druid, who was 
chosen for his knowledge of the mysteries, and not by birth ; 
in the Christian priests, who protected the vanquished people 
against the barbarian conqueror; in Louis, king and saint, the 
friend of all the oppressed. France is the peuple législateur 
of the modern world, and she is so in virtue of her rhetorical 
genius, which popularizes the rights of man — exaggerates 
them, if you will, but always with the grand desire to make 
the world in her own image; the desire which in France, as 
in imperial Rome, commands its own fulfilment. And if you 
ask who is to represent the opposing principle, the answer is 
that God has made England—England the barbarian, filled 
with the fat of the earth, and enriched with the tribute of the 
sea ; the very incarnation of pride and self; isolated by her 
own act from the Church, whose doors stand open to every 
nation of mankind. England, too, is great, and loves free- 
dom; but hers is not the freedom of man as man, but the 
freedom of a proud aristocracy, which lets loose the yeomanry 
on the Saxon plebs, and takes the Reform Bill into considera- 
tion by a majority of one. For it is a godless people, and its 
sombre soul finds fit expression in the doubt of Hamlet, the 
‘ Evil, be thou my Good,’ of Milton’s Satan, and the dark de- 
spair of Byron. 

The dislike of England entertained by a considerable section 
of French Liberals is a phenomenon well worthy of notice ; 
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but we shall not dwell on Michelet’s characteristic expression 
of this feeling, nor on the strange collection of facts and 
fancies by means of which he illustrates the main thesis of 
his ‘Introduction to Universal History.’ The Revolution was 
happily the indirect cause of a promotion which gave him the 
opportunity for more solid work. In 1831 the new govern- 
ment appointed M. Michelet chief of the Historical Depart- 
ment of the National Archives. It became his duty to 
arrange and catalogue for the use of future generations of 
students an immense mass of valuable and hitherto unused 
materials. Sad ravages had, indeed, been committed among 
the Archives by royalist and revolutionary enemies of the 
past, but the same unscrupulous hands had added greatly to 
the wealth of the collection by their wholesale confiscation of 
titles. The mass of documents which filled to overflowing 
the repositories of the Sainte Chapelle, and the Hotels of 
Clisson, Guise, and Soubise, was suflicient to satisfy the most 
ravenous antiquarian appetite. Michelet felt that the work of 
his life was at last under his hands, and he was ready to ex- 
claim, like the recluse of old when he passed into the cloister, 
‘This is my rest for ever; here will I dwell, for I have desired 

The quantity of various labour undertaken by Michelet 
during the next ten years is something astonishing to con- 
template. He continued to lecture at the Ecole Normale 
until ‘eclectic influences,’ or, in other words, M. Cousin and 
his party, caused his retirement. He delivered two courses, 
as substitute for M. Guizot, at the Sorbonne; and from 1838 
onwards, he took an active part in the work of the Academy 
of Moral Sciences, and occupied the chair of History and 
Moral Philosophy at the Collége de France. In rapid succes- 
sion he published a second book on Vico, two volumes of 
Luther Memoirs, and an essay on the Sources of French Law 
—a popular rendering of part of Jacob Grimm’s Rechtsalter- 
thiimer. He travelled hither and thither, reporting on col- 
lections of historical MSS., and collecting materials for his 
own histories ; and in the midst of all these employments he 
was producing, at the rate of a volume every two years, a 
History of France, as copious. and comprehensive as the great. 
work of Sismondi. It was not in human nature to perform. 
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such feats of ready writing without occasional failures, but 
Michelet suffered less from haste than most literary workmen 
would have done in his place. He possessed a kind of eager 
insight, which enabled him to appreciate the bearings of his 
subject almost as soon as he had taken it up; his judgment, 
right or wrong, was always clear and rapid; his style, though 
studied, was not elaborated; and his industry never relaxed 
for a day. His friends concur in describing him as grand 
travailleur ; and though the method and spirit of his books 
have been severely criticized, his critics do not deny him the 
praise due to conscientious and painstaking accuracy. 

In the ten years from 1833 to 1843, the History of France 
had been brought down to the close of the middle ages, and 
its author was busily engaged in tracking the policy of Louis 
XI., when he found himself called upon to take part in a 
controversy of more than literary interest—the struggle of the 
University,* or, in other words, the national system of educa- 
tion by the State, against the rising power of the clerical 
party. The contest was not one out of which the combatants 
came with much credit, and it might have been better for 
Michelet’s peace of mind if he had not entered the fray. But 
about the time when clerical pretensions began to be put 
forward with a boldness unknown since the revolution of July, 
Michelet was drawn by circumstances out of the quiet circle 
in which his married life had been passed. His wife died in 
1839, his daughter was married, and the old house in the Rue 
des Postes, which he had long occupied, must have been lonely 
enough. The friends whose society was his chief consolation 
were two of his fellow-professors of the Collége de France— 
Edgar Quinet, styled by his admirers the ‘ poet of humanity,’ 
a ‘neo-mystic democrat’ of a somewhat intolerant type; and 
Adam Mickiewicz, the poet of Polish freedom, who had taken 
refuge from Russian persecution in a chair of Slavonic 
literature created for him by the French education minister 
of the day. Both these men had considerable influence 
among the young Liberals of Paris (we count Michelet as a 
young Liberal now and always), and both were now inciting 


* The University of France, as many of our readers are aware, is not a place 
of education. The name is used to denote the state organization, by means of 
which all places of education throughout the country, with few exceptions, are- 
superintended and controlled. 
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the friends of democracy to use all available weapons in 
opposing the ‘Jesuit invasion.’ The story of the clerical 
movement so described displays in a striking manner the un- 
fortunate weaknesses of French ‘society. Expelled by their 
ill-fated pupil, Charles X., the Jesuits had quietly returned to 
France under the government of Louis-Philippe. They could 


not yet hope to be recognized by the law, but they could 


make themselves a position independent of the law by means 


-of the services which they rendered to various political and 


social interests. The dynasty, the bishops, the bourgeois 
Tory party, all felt that they could not afford to despise the 
aid offered by men versed in the arts, by means of which a 


quiet and effective propaganda can be carried on in separate 


households and parishes without exciting the alarm of Liberal 
politicians. Such aid must of course be paid for, and when 


‘the day of reckoning comes, it may be discovered that the 
-demands of the Church are such as to provoke the counter- 


demands of the Revolution. In 1843 things had not gone 
quite so far; the clericals had only made up their minds as to 
the first instalment of their price. If the government desired 
the support of the Church, they must take the Church into 
their counsel in regard to national education. This was the 


official programme presented by the bishops: the orators and 


pamphleteers who were to work upon the masses put forth 
the same claim in a much more piquant style. The respect- 
able parent was warned that state schools meant teachers 
who were atheists, or worse, and that the pupils of such 
institutions could only be expected to turn out godless revo- 
lutionaries, without hope of government promotion in this 
world or salvation in the next. We have heard something 
like these arguments nearer home, but we are happily almost 
unable to realize the intense feeling with which the com- 
monplaces of theological controversy are uttered in a country 


where the lines of division in regard to such matters are 
drawn so strictly as they are in France. 


When such a battle was in progress, the Collége de France 
was sure to be one of the high places of the field.- Founded by 
Francis I. as an asylum for the New Learning outside the 
narrow limits of the University of Paris, the Collége has 


always maintained a more or less popular character. Its 
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professorial lectures are open to the general public, and the 
people of Paris, who find the supply of public speaking per- 
mitted them by government hardly equal to the demand, 
avail themselves of the permission in large numbers. It is 
not surprising therefore that the announcement, put forward 
in the spring of 1843, of a joint course of lectures on ‘The 
‘Jesuits,’ by MM. Michelet and Quinet, should have attracted a 
crowd of hearers. It was soon apparent that the hearers were 
not all of one mind. The opening lectures were interrupted 
by indignant clamours, and by what French reports call 
‘movement ona considerable number of benches’—the dis- 
turbance being led, as the friends of the lecturers asserted, by 
an organized detachment from the Jesuit schools. But after 
the 18th of May (an anniversary which might well be added 
to the numerous holidays of the Republican calendar) all 
disturbance was at an end. The Liberal students had con- 
stituted themselves for the nonce the party of order; and on 
the day we mention, if any clerically-minded person did but 
raise his voice, he was at once seized, passed quietly from 
bench to bench, and hurried with all convenient speed into 
the open air. The professors remained masters of the field, 
and their lectures are on record to prove how they took 
advantage of their opportunity. 
The disastrous results of the battle of which these lectures 
were an episode are matter of general history. So far as. 
Michelet was concerned, no incident of his life is more to be 
regretted than this anti-clerical campaign. Before it, he had 
been, if not a Churchman, at least at peace with the Church, 
and his historical opinions were not formed with a view to 
modern controversies. After it, he saw the events of the past 
in the light of his own prejudice against the priests and their 
theology. All his logical and rhetorical resources were em- 
ployed in persuading himself and others into the belief that 
there is something incurably false and narrow in Christian 
doctrine, Christian morality, and Christian art. The middle 
ages, which he had studied sympathetically from all sides and 
in all aspects, he now regards as ‘ a barren period—a thousand 
‘years during which humanity made no progress.’ Between 
the date of ‘The Priest’ (1845)—a work of subtle and observant 
analysis of social characteristics—and the date of the ‘ Bible of 
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‘Humanity’ (1864), which is little more than a tissue of crude 
fancies suggested by the religious poetry of the East, we 
observe in Michelet an increasing tendency to the indulgence 
of certain habits of mind which prevented him from judging 
religion by a truly historical standard. He was a man natu. 
rally religious, but without any appreciation of dogma, and 
his eagerness to justify the passion of the moment on general 
principles led him into wild vagaries of thought and style, and 
seemed at times to upset the balance of his judgment altogether. 
There can be no doubt that these unfortunate tendencies wer? 
aggravated by the controversy in which we have seen him 
engaged. The clergy succeeded in placing a partial interdict 
on his lectures, and in rendering him suspect in orthodor 
society ; and by so doing they made him the idol of the free. 
thinking student-democracy, and compelled him to find an 
audience among those who admired and encouraged the ten. 
dency to rhetorical exaggeration which was the cause of a 
Michelet’s literary and other failures. 

There was little in the political influences of the yearn 
preceding the Revolution of 1848 to compensate for the evil 
effects of theological strife. The torysme bourgeois created 
by Guizot aimed at placing power in the hands of a class 
who looked more to the aristocracy above them than to the 
people below them, and met with blind opposition all liberal 
proposals for extension of franchises and improvement 0 
popular education. The literature of the time had caugh 
the bourgeois tone, and represented the common people a: 
ignorant and immoral creatures, interesting only when they 
became criminal. It was in answer to such misrepresenta- 
tions that Michelet published in 1846 an essay on ‘The 
‘People,’ in which he explains and justifies the liberal creed 
which he professed. The economic fallacies of this little 
book have been pointed out by Mr. Greg, in his accustomed 
tone of candid friendship, but we venture to think that, apart 
altogether from the merits or shortcomings of the author's 
social theories, ‘The People’ possesses great value for any 
reader who wishes to understand the better side of French 
democracy. Michelet knew the working classes as very few 
economists have known them, and the experiences of his 
youth had made him quick to observe and to understand the 
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hopes and struggles of their daily life. He delighted in the 
simple manners of rural households, and the racy wisdom of 
their conversation. ‘Let me live,’ he said, ‘with men of 
‘genius or with the poor.’ It is, perhaps, not difficult to 
i prove that peasant proprietorship is a delusion, but the proof 
will be of little value so long as it applies only to the peasant 
in the abstract, and not to the man as Michelet knew him, 
with all his virtues and all his faults. There is considerable 
B truth in our author’s charge against politicians, that they are 
apt to content themselves with abstract notions of society. 
They make too much of distinctions of class; they attend, 
like the Egyptian surgeons in Herodotus, each to a separate 
§ limb of the body politic, without considering the relations of 

the part to the whole. The remark applied with special force 
ito the France of 1846, for the constitutional policy of the 

Orleanists depended for its success on the ignorant terror of 
socialism, which united the middle classes in opposition to 
popular rights. It was Michelet’s object to bring the bour- 


a geois into sympathy with the great body of small proprietors 


and handicraftsmen, whose love of liberty differs as widely 
from socialism as from the torysme of M. Guizot. ‘If it 
‘be true,’ he says, ‘that la propriété c’est le vol, there 
‘are twenty-five millions of thieves in France who have no 
‘intention of giving up their booty. The danger is quite the 
‘other way. The mass of the people, whom you practically 
# ‘exclude from citizenship, are becoming absorbed in selfish 
‘interests, and the political life which animated the whole of 
‘France in the times of the Revolution is almost extinct. The 


1,4 ‘family, which should be the source of patriotism, is being 


# ‘broken up by that false religion whose priests delight in 


4),4 (setting the wife against her husband, and the child against 


‘its father. In a word, the modern Frenchman, with all the . 
‘fine gifts which mark him out as a man born for society, is 
| ‘insociable, careless of the fame of France, and incapable 

1 ‘of patriotic self-denial.’ The eloquent protest, which we 
1) thus imperfectly summarize, appears to us to contain an 


qf amount of valuable truth more than sufficient to compensate 


-{ for the over-wrought rhetoric which certainly impairs the 
| merit of ‘The People’ as a literary performance. We may 
have serious doubts of the actual or possible existence of the 
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ideal France of Michelet’s worship, but we recognize with 
admiration the acuteness of his observation and the wisdom 
of his political forecast. Nor should we forget that many of 
the ethical commonplaces, which seem to Englishmen absurdly 
out of place in French essays and speeches, have their own 
value when addressed to a people who are still in the agonies 
of a yet unaccomplished revolution. The connection between 
philosophy and politics is not apparent to the English 
mind, but it was perfectly obvious to the Greek citizen, and 
it is almost equally obvious to the thinkers of France. The 
philosophical and political purpose of Michelet’s writings is 
vindicated by M. Gabriel Monod in the biographical sketch 
whose title we prefix to this article. We may quote, by way 
of illustration of what has been said above, the following 
grateful testimony. 


‘Separated by a great gulf from the France of the past, whose 
traditions and beliefs they had lost; disabused of the hope of liberty 
and progress which successive revolutions excited only to destroy; hurried 
along, in spite of themselves, towards a dark and uncertain future, our 
noblest minds were tempted to take refuge in selfish diletianteism or 
humanitarian day-dreams. For many in such circumstances, and for 
myself among the number, Michelet’s works have been a consolation 
and a cordial. In reading them we learned to love France; to love her 
in the history to which he gave a new life; in her people, of whose hidden 
feelings and high aspirations he was the interpreter; in her very soil, 
whose charm and loveliness he could paint so well. With him we began 
to believe in our country’s future, in spite of the sorrows of the present. 
None could escape the contagion of his enthusiasm, his hopefulness, his 
youthfulness of heart.’ 


The publication of ‘The People’ widened still further the 
breach between Michelet and the party of constituted authority, 
and marked him out as one of those who were responsible for 
the unsuccessful movement of 1828. If any rash expressions 
of the radical professor had contributed to bring about the 
failures of the democrats, he certainly suffered for them in 
the course of the miserable reaction which followed. It was 
impossible for him to take any other attitude than one of 
active resistance in view of the policy of the President of the 
Republic; and when that policy triumphed in the coup d’état, 
he felt bound to refuse his allegiance to the new constitution. 
The result was the loss of his public offices-——his place at the 
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Archives and his chair in the Collége de France. The blow 
fell heavily on a man past the prime of life, never very robust, 
and but slenderly provided with pecuniary resources. His 
responsibilities had been increased by a second marriage ; 
and as the expenses of Paris housekeeping, even on a modest 
scale, were somewhat serious, Michelet resolved to begin life 
again, since the political fates so willed it, in the country. 
In the neighbourhood of Nantes he secured an old-fashioned 
house, with a ‘careless-ordered garden’ after his own heart ; 
the municipal records of the town supplied him with materials 
to carry on his History of the Revolution, which he had 
begun in 1847—the stress of contemporary politics having 
caused him to suspend for a time the completion of the 
general history, which he had brought down to the period 
of Louis XI. 

It was at once the strength and the weakness of Michelet’s. 
historical genius, that the scenes which he studied and repro- 
duced took hold on his sensitive nature with all the force of 
reality. The events of 1793 threw him into a severe illness, 
and he was ordered to cease entirely from work. The order 
was one which he could not and would not obey. Almost as 
soon as he had parted, with a mighty wrench, from his books 
and from the beloved pile of manuscript volumes, in which 
were laid up, in an arrangement known only to himself, the ac- 
cumulations of forty years’ reading, he had found a new outlet 
for his energies. His wife was an enthusiastic naturalist, 
and under her guidance Michelet discovered that his eye- 
sight was extremely good, and that there were many things 
besides books on which it might be profitably exercised. He 
entered as eagerly and sympathetically into the habits of birds 
and flowers as if they were historical personages hitherto 
misunderstood, and each fresh observation suggested some 
flight of scientific imagination; for he knew a good deal 
of science from books (some acquaintance with physiology 
and kindred studies being necessary to the complete historian), 
and his active mind made more of one fact than most men 
would have made of fifty. Nothing in all his writings strikes 
us as more exquisitely and characteristically French than the 
picture which he presents of himself in the sulphur bath at 
Aequi—the philosophic historian up to the neck in tepid mud, 
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pursuing, during his hour of enforced passivity, a silent but 
animated discussion on the vital principle, and addressing a 
series of eloquent apostrophes to mother earth, into whose 
kindly embrace he had thus strangely returned. 

The habit of giving literary expression to every new feeling 
and experience was by this time confirmed by long literary 
practice, and it was to be expected that Michelet’s readers 
would soon hear something of his new studies. The History 
of the Revolution was finished in 1853, and two years later 
appeared the first volume of the series which was to contain 
the History of France from the Renaissance to the fall of the 
old régime, and thus complete the immense work which he 
designed to leave as his monument to future generations 
of Frenchmen. But though the labour devoted to his history 
was more than enough for a convalescent invalid, he had not 
forgotten his old friends the birds. It had often occurred to 
him to ask, What can I do for these harmless citizens of the 
world, from whose society I have derived so much pleasure ? 
The answer appeared in ‘ The Bird’ (1856), and the success 
of this first essay led to the appearanice of three little books 
of like character, entitled ‘The Insect,’ ‘ The Sea,’ and ‘ The 
‘Mountain.’ All four, and especially ‘ The Bird,’ have attained 
an extraordinary popularity. They are only the holiday 
tasks of an overworked man of letters, but they possess 
merits of their own which fully justify the public in calling for 
new editions. They make no pretence to systematic com- 
pleteness, and the views which they set forth are avowedly 
those of an enthusiastic learner, and not those of an authority. 
But the life and interest given to the facts related, and the 
instructive, pathetic, or amusing fragments of autobiography 
which are put in by way of introduction to and illustration 
of the facts, make these trifling studies as charming as any 
romance. It is to be feared that the reader of the scientific 
manuals so abundantly numerous in these days too often 
feels that he has acquired a certain quantity of the informa- 
tion which no educated person’s mind should be without, and 
that he has no great desire to acquire any more. The effect 
of these fragments of science, on the other hand, is rather to 
excite in the reader a desire to penetrate further into the 
storehouse from which Michelet drew the materials for his 
brilliant compositions. 
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While these lighter works were in progress, the main 
purpose of their author was still the History of France, and at 
last, in 1867, the interval between the Middle Ages and the 
Revolution was filled up, and the history stood complete. 
The labour devoted to these late volumes was not less than 
that bestowed on their predecessors: it was even in some 
respects more arduous, for Michelet could no longer command 
the assistance of his pupils and of the clerks at the Archives, 
as in the days when he was a government teacher and chief 
of the Historical Section. He was also thrown entirely on his 
own resources during the regular absences from Paris which 
his wife’s health required. His own health was never very 
good, and it seemed as if only the fervent interest in his 
work, which made him add one literary task to another with 
almost feverish activity, prolonged his life beyond the usual 
span. Perhaps when he had passed threescore and ten he 
may have felt that life was no longer to be greatly desired. 
He was moved to repeat in an educational pamphlet (‘Nos Fils,’ 
1870) the warnings of his earlier work, ‘ The People,’ but the 
warning was too late: the cloud was gathering over his country, 
and a heavy penalty was to be exacted for the careless inci- 
visme which had left the destinies of France in the hands of 
the Second Empire. When the German war broke out, 
Michelet tried to believe that Europe would interfere to pre- 
vent a struggle in which both parties were sure to lose. He 
was undeceived; and few can have felt more keenly the 
successive blows which fell on France than the historian who 
had followed her past career with so passionate an admiration, 
and could not hope to live long enough to see what new light 
might dawn after this night of sorrow. Michelet left his 
beloved Paris at the time when the short-sighted policy of the 
imperial ministry permitted a crowd of useless country people 
to flock into the city, where the hardships of the siege prepared 
them for the excesses of the insurrection against the govern- 
ment of Versailles. At Lausanne, the place of his retirement, 
he was one of the society of French refugees—mostly women 
and old men unable in any way to take part in the last strug- 
gles of France—who were doomed to read day after day 
accounts of fresh German victories. And just when some of 


these unfortunate exiles were about to return to Paris, they 
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learned that the city from which the invader had so lately 
withdrawn was now held by Frenchmen against: Frenchmen, 
and that there was no hope of its gates bemg opened except by 
a victory as disastrous as victory in civil war must always be. 
Michelet’s house, a.third floor in the quiet district: round 
the Observatory and the cemetery of Mont Parnasse, had not 
been in the way of Moltke or Trochu, but it was, for some 
unexplained strategic reason, in the way of the Commune. 
The house was set on fire, and the flames, though they did not 
quite burn it down, mounted to the third floor, and destroyed 
Michelet’s study chair—a familiar friend of many years’ 
standing—and great part of the humble appointments of his 
lodgings. The wreck was completed shortly afterwards by 
the explosion of the powder magazine at the Luxembourg, 
which broke all the windows, and sent fragments of glass deep 
into every penetrable article within reach, including M. 
Michelet’s portrait, the original of which had reason to con- 
gratulate himself that he was out of range at the moment. 
Undismayed by this disaster, the veteran author was no 
sooner restored to his books, and to some substitute for the 
lost and lamented arm-chair, than he began with all his ac- 
customed vigour a History of the Nineteenth Century, which 
he seems to have intended for a continuation of his:work on 
the Revolution. Working with a rapidity that seems. some- 
what feverish, he had proceeded as far as the middle of a 
fourth volume before he laid down his pen. The winter of 
1873 was a trying one, and his friends thought that the con- 
servative reaction, which passed over France as well as 
England in that year, had shaken Michelet’s slender strength. 
The end was not far off. Before the spring came in Michelet 
passed away, without much pain or long sickness, and the 
busy brain and hand of one of the busiest of workers were 
still at last. He diced at Hyéres, on the 9th February, 1874. 
What may be the value of Michelet’s literary legacy to 
mankind, it is perhaps too soon exactly to determine. There 
can be little doubt that a considerable part of what he wrote 
—and that not the least interesting part to us: his contempo- 
raries—can hardly be expected to survive. His scientific 
fantasies may be superseded by the works of others more 
pecially qualified to speak on such subjects. 
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on the Polish Question, on the Jesuit Question, on the Family, 
and kindred subjects, may fare as the mass of controversial 
literature in all ages has fared. But for the historical works 
to which he gave the best part of a laborious life, we venture 
to anticipate a better fate, and of these it will be necessary:to 
give such account as can be compressed into the few pages 
that remain to us. 

The ‘ History of France’ lies before us, complete’in seven- 
teen volumes, but it comprises, as we have seen, two distinct 
works, and there is a marked difference in point of matter.and 
style between the earlier and the latter portion. The first 
six volumes are the best monument we have of Michelet’s 
learning. The origines of France and her history down to 
the close of the feudal period are treated with close and’ con- 
stant reference to the authorities, and the mass of notes and 
citations, which some who admire Michelet chiefly for his style 
have found an encumbrance, are, to the serious student, the 
most valuable part of the book. Whenwe turn to the volumes 
which are to lead us from the Renaissance to the Revolution, we 
are presented with a series of brilliant essays, in which more 
attention is paid to artistic grouping and philosophical disquisi- 
tion than to the verification of details. No doubt there were some 
good reasons forthe change of style. Between the beginning and 
the close of Michelet’s life of authorship, the labours of many 
scholars, and in particular of the followers of Guizot, had pro- 
vided the literary public with a splendid series of carefully- 
edited documents. It was not necessary to do again the work 
of Mignet, Pelet, Sainte-Beuve, and other able writers. But 
there was still much to be done in the way of combining and 
vivifying the results of their researches, and for such a task 
Michelet was in some respects peculiarly qualified. He was 
not. one who, like Sainte-Beuve, ‘worked best in a little 
‘corner.’ His interest in details was only a phase and con- 
‘sequence of his devotion to general principles. His style 
required a wide canvas, and he was generally able to keep 
the slighter parts of his design duly subordinate to its general 
‘purpose. The danger of his.method is that the style is apt to 
run away with him; and this danger is so apparent in many 
of the best portions of these eleven later volumes of. the 


History, that we are inclined, on the whole, to regret. that 
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Michelet abandoned his earlier methods. The History ot the 
Middle Ages is interrupted by passages of declamatory argu- 
ment which are apt to shock and repel the sober-minded 
reader, but such passages are sure to be followed by some 
masterly summary or pregnant narrative which more than 
redeems their eccentricities. But, freed from the necessity of 
verifying, point by point, our author fairly gives himself up to 
the excitement of his work, and pours out his knowledge in 
such a stream of allusion, description, and enthusiastic com- 
ment, that the reader forgets all about the authorities ; and 
the critic, charmed, bewildered, and slightly exhausted, is 
driven to exclaim, ‘This is magnificent; but it is not 
‘history.’ 

It is greatly to Michelet’s credit that hostile criticism (and 
he had his full share of it) generally directed itself to the 
method and spirit of his writing, and seldom impugned the 
accuracy of his details. Even where he puts us off with 
hasty references to several books at a time—a distracting 
habit which he might almost have borrowed from Macaulay— 
further inquiry will often reveal the satisfactory character of 
his evidence; and when he does recollect to give us the 
sources of his information, his notes are careful and instruc- 
tive. The fault of Michelet’s work, and especially of his 
later work, is indeed a fault of temper rather than a fault 
of method. He is himself so lost in the events which he 
describes, that he forgets his judicial character. He is con- 
tinually impressed by the ‘grandeur,’ the ‘terror,’ the 
‘irony,’ of history ; and he communicates these impressions 
to his reader with a frequency which becomes somewhat 
annoying in the course of seventeen volumes. 


This weakness is to some extent the consequence of 


Michelet’s faithful adherence to his own conception of duty. 
‘Guizot,’ he says, ‘calls history analysis; Thierry calls it 
‘narrative ; I call it resurrection.’ It was his conviction that 
the characteristic gift of the historian was the sympathy 


which enabled him to live the life of Godfrey, or Richelieu, or 


Bonaparte, so completely, as to have forgotten the standards 
and ideas of his own age. ‘Others have been more learned, 
‘more judicious; as for me, I have loved more.’ To this power 
of sympathy, which enabled him to enter into so many lives. 
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and systems and to see them all, so to speak, from the inside, 
Michelet owed the greatest of his literary successes. For his 
sympathy was by no means of the nature of weakness. There 
is indeed a feminine and unworldly tone about his expression 
of it which exposes him to ridicule, but his insight is as 
keen into the evil as into the good, and the same faculties 
which made him the most ardent of champions made him also 
one of the most formidable of critics. Why is it that Mich- 
elet’s portraits of the modern Catholic saints, or of Fénélon, 
Guyon, and the ‘ Quietists,’ give more offence to many of the 
dericals than the most violent attacks of the atheists? Be- 
cause, while your ordinary anti-clerical writer relies on strong 
assertion or unscrupulous sarcasm —weapons at which the 
clergy are probably his equals—Michelet brings to his work 
the qualities of a man who would himself, had his vocation 
lain that way, have made an unrivalled spiritual director. 
Not by coarse exaggeration, easily answered or safely dis- 
regarded, but by innumerable little touches which reveal the 
very hearts of the priest or the devotee, are displayed the 
radical weakness and the factitious strength of the system by 
which such costly religious exotics are produced. 

A historian who candidly declares that he is ‘ anything but 
‘impartial’ will by some be summarily disposed of as a mere 
imaginative writer, unworthy of serious attention. But the 
imaginative writer, if he is (as we think Michelet was) in- 
capable of deliberate unfairness, has a place of his own, and 
that place is not so far below the historians who are by com- 
mon consent styled ‘judicial’ as we are apt to suppose. 
Modern criticism has proved to us that a calm and balanced 
style and a marked superiority to enthusiasm may coexist with 
a considerable amount of dangerous prejudice. Thucydides is 


-| found to be something of a partisan; Tacitus is discredited as 


the apologist of a decayed oligarchy ; Gibbon is charged with 
an unphilosophic love of bureaucratic despotism and wilful 
blindness to the great forces which raised Christian Europe on 
the ruins of the Empire. Of English writers, none is more 
judicial than Hallam, none more emphatically and avowedly 
the reverse than Carlyle. But how pale and meagre does 
Hallam’s portrait of Cromwell look beside the real man, re- 
stored to his place in history by Carlyle! ‘Truly the critic, 
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fixing:after:the nicestanalysis his:intellectual centre of gravity, 
is often as far:from justice as the hero-worshipper who treats 
his: hero, not: as: constitutional problem to be solved, but as a 
man: to be loved and: trusted and defended, right or wrong. We 
would not be:understood to maintain that all historians should 
be hero-worshippers, or that the imaginative and sympathetic 
should always:carry itover the logical in history. But it is 
well to protest against any narrow definition which would ex- 
clude such writers as Michelet from the historic guild. The 
field is wide, and. there is room for many laboureys and various 


_ powers. No man is wise, yet wisdom is justified of all her 


children. 

There are some minor developments of Michelet’s ‘ resur- 
‘rection’ theory on which a few words should be said, although 
they introduce us to a phase of his writings to which it is 
peculiarly difficult to.do justice. We have seen how, in oppo- 
sition to the ethics of Jesuitism, he was led to dwell on the 
importance of the physical life of man. By dint of repeated 
enunciation of his views on this subject, he had been led to 
fuse physiology with history in a manner which would have 
astonished his master, Vico. The best illustration of this 
manner will be found in the volumes of the History which deal 
with the: period of Louis XIV. The diaries kept by the phy- 
sicians of the Grand Monarque are no doubt eminently 
interesting in their own way, and supply the historian with 
materials. of some value. But to Michelet they are the very 
essence of Louis’ important individuality, and he finds in 
these chronicles of small (often repulsive) physical details the 
explanation of the otherwise inexplicable changes of the king’s 
policy. To such lengths does the ‘ unification of all sciences’ 
admit of being carried. If the.policy of a king were entirely 
the product of his own brain, it would be necessary to follow 
with minute accuracy the. history of the stomach by which 
that brain was supported. But it is strange that Michelet of 
all men should: have forgotten that the laws of action to which 
even tyrannies are subject are wider than those of the indi- 
vidual life ; and. that it is not necessary to know more of the 
‘physical basis’ of a king than is required to estimate the 
relation of his mind tothe movement of his time. 

It, is curious and significant that a work so popular as the 
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History of France should have been left-uncriticized by Sainte- 
Beuve, whose industry has analyzed with the minutest care 
the merits and defects of many of the least important French 
writers. Beyond a passing remark on ‘ history seen by flashes 
‘of lightning,’ and a cautious admission that ‘ M. Michelet is a 
‘power in literature—a power which I prefer not to discuss,’ 
we have been unable to detect in the long series of Sainte- 
Beuve’s essays any reference to the subject. In truth, no two 
men could be naturally more unlikely to sympathize than the 
historian and the critic. Sainte-Beuve inherited from his 
father, a government official, an eminently cautious tempera- 
ment, which enabled him to take the advantage of many 
systems, speculative and political—Saint-Simonism, Acade- 
micism, Bonapartism—without being devoted to any. ‘He 
‘was never young,’ one of his friends said ; from the first the 
critical faculty dominates all others in his mind. His literary 
method was to choose a small subject and exhaust it; his style 
is full of suggestions and qualifications which insinuate a 
great deal without compromising the writer; as it has been 
said, ‘ It was only by the absolute likeness of the portrait that 
‘you knew it had been painted by an enemy.’ Nothing could 
be more unlike the perpetual youth and heedless candour of 
Michelet. The contrast is worth emphasizing, because it 
brings out the opposition between Michelet and the Academic 
party, which Sainte-Beuve represents, and accounts for the 
tone sometimes adopted by French critics in regard to the 
former. A writer who bears no authoritative stamp, whom 
Academicians ‘ prefer not to discuss,’ will always be regarded 
in France as something of a literary heresiarch. 

We have as yet said little of the History of the Revolution, 
a work which contains perhaps the completest summary yet 
published of the events from the summoning of the States- 
General to the death of Robespierre. The tone and spirit of 
this history are creditable not only to the ability but to the 
character of the author, and afford a satisfactory proof that 
the occasional extravagances which impair the value of the 
History of France are not due to any settled bias in Michelet’s 
mind. The French: historians of the Revolution have been 
for the most part politicians whose main object:was to glorify 
the ‘ godfathers of their own ideas.’ The Imperialist sees in 
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Napoleon ‘the man of humanity ;’ the doctrinaire Radical 
deifies Robespierre ; the Constitutionalist finds comfort in the 
thin political philosophy of the Girondists. Clootz’s advice to 
the people—France, guéris des individus—applies with con- 
siderable force to the numerous authors of historical pam- 
phlets in ten or twelve volumes. From this error Michelet is 
almost free. He has indicated with the utmost exactness his 
own position as a party man. [is seat on the benches of the 
Convention, he tells us, would have been ‘between Cambon 
‘and Carnot; ’ that is to say, he belongs to the more indepen- 
dent section of the Mountain, which distrusted Girondist 
compromise and Jacobin rigidity alike, and aimed at the 
supremacy of revolution principles without believing in the 
possibility of a geometrically exact solution of the practical 
difficulties of the situation. But his Montagnard proclivities 
do not prevent him from entering into the views of the men 
who led the course of the Revolution in a direction which 
Cambon could not approve, and in regard to two of these men, 
Danton and Robespierre, Michelet has elucidated much which 
other historians had left obscure. 

To English readers who derive their first impressions from 
Carlyle, Robespierre seems an insoluble problem. The indi- 
_vidualism of Carlyle’s mind, and his want of sympathy with 
popular and political movements, prevent him from under- 
standing how a man, not great in himself, may be forced into 
greatness by the responsibilities of a popular and political 
leader. His portrait of Robespierre is ‘the work of an artist, 
‘but not a work of art ;’ and its deficiencies must be supplied 
from the account of one who, like Michelet, looks first to the 
people, and then to the man whom they chose to govern them. 
The key to all the problems of Robespierre’s character may 
be given in one word—responsibility. At an early age he was 
left sole guardian of his brother and sisters, and this character 
he sustained with scrupulous fidelity—sending, for instance, 
one-fourth of the official salary on which he lived in Paris to 
his sister at Arras. He came to the Constituent Assembly 
burdened with a sense of the duty which he owed to his 
province, which had suffered as much as any in France from 
clerical and feudal tyranny, and this duty was made grevious 
to him by two considerations. In the first place, he was under 
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great personal obligation to clerical patrons, and he knew that 
he could not act independently without being charged with in- 
gratitude. And, further, he was conscious that he had very 
few qualifications for the task imposed on him: a slight tinc- 
ture of law, a meagre faculty in literature of the sentimental- 
pastoral kind, and such political knowledge as could be derived 
from Rousseau and Mably—this was the mental equipment of 
one from whom circumstances demanded that he should be a 
statesman. The Assembly, accustomed to the eloquence of 
Mirabeau and Cazalés, laughed at his short-sighted staring 
eyes, his thin cracked voice, and the stiff intensity of his 
manner. The reporters ruthlessly curtailed his speeches, and 
the leaders whom he supported disregarded and disliked him. 
Only Mirabeau perceived that a man so absolutely sincere 
was sure to become, in time, powerful and dangerous. It was 
this genuine sincerity which made Robespierre, almost against 
his will, the leader of the Jacobins, for it was surmised that 
the earlier chiefs of the society—especially Barnave and the 
Lameths—were playing their own game, and abusing the con- 
fidence of their followers ; while he remained steadfast, testi- 
fying an unselfish devotion—truly pathetic if not truly great— 
to the justice for which the people hungered and thirsted. His 
advice to the people at this stage of affairs was often prudent 
and wise; but when by his indomitable consistency he had 
forced himself and his party to the front, he found that his 
principles imposed on him a responsibility to which he was 
not equal. It was the strain of his duty to the people which 
broke down his consistency and almost deprived him of his 
reason. His position was that of a king and high-priest who 
could extinguish opposition but could not permit himself to 
argue with it; andif at times he was inclined to give way out 
of mere human weakness, he dared not risk a struggle with 
the harder nature of Saint-Just. The world was out of joint, 
and in trying to set it right he was caught up by its resistless 
wheels, from which he did not escape with life. Such, in 
briefest outline, is Michelet’s account of the man; an account 
which we prefer to Carlyle’s, because it reveals to us the real 
‘virtue which was in the people and in Robespierre their 
prophet, and does not leave us with the impression that people 
and prophet alike were mere simulacra, whirling hither and 
thither in a phantasmagoric and inexplicable manner. 
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Danton’s character presents fewer difficulties than that of 


Robespierre, and’ we have mentioned his name chiefly because 
he is identified by the critics and half avowed by Michelet as. 
the hero of the book. The choice illustrates very well the 
nature of Michelet’s republicanism. It is the grand careless- 
ness of Danton that fascinates him,—the superiority to 
systems and overflowing kindliness which made him friends 
among all ranks and opinions. His objection to the Giron- 
dists, Ils n’ont point de confiance, is just the objection which 
Michelet was inclined to make against the French Constitu- 
tionalists of a later day. Le Peuple is one long plea for that 
confiance which Danton showed even in excessive measure. 
And when we look to the large space occupied in the imagina- 
tions of French politicians by Red Terrors and White Terrors 


of a somewhat bodiless. character, it is impossible to say that 


the lesson was not wanted. It may be said that Michelet’s 
confiance rested on his belief in a France which never existed. 
But if patriotism is to exist at all, ij must have an idea of 
this kind to cling to. Do not we ourselves hold firmly to the 
belief. in certain virtues supposed indigenous to British soil, 
which are apt to escape the notice of the intelligent foreigner? 

It is pleasant to be able to record that in his later years 
Michelet found his patriotic feeling less incompatible with 
respect for England than it had appeared to be in 1831. 
Shortly before his death he informed the public that he had 
always spoken the truth of us in love, though without circum- 
locution. And when the project for a Channel tunnel was 
started, he threw off an enthusiastic letter to Mr. Darwin, in 
which he called upon the great naturalist to rejoice with him 
that their respective countries were about to be ‘ restored to 
‘their geological identity.’ Many of his English visitors can 
remember the courtesy and good-will with which he expressed 
his hope that, in spite of hard things said on both sides, he 
might be considered the friend of England. And if by doing 
so we improve in any way the expression of our gratitude to 
Michelet for many hours of not useless enjoyment, we hereby 
admit the claim. 
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Art. IV.—George Buchanan. 


(1.) Georgii Buchanani Opera omnia, curante Tuoma Ruppmtanno, 


Edinburgii, 1715. 


(2.) Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. By Joun Hosacx. 
Blackwood, 1870. 


How comes it to pass that Scotland has never erected a 
worthy memorial to George Buchanan, one of the greatest 
of her sons? We are told, no doubt, that there is a monu- 
ment bearing his name in the remote country parish of 
Killearn, in Stirlingshire, where he was born. But not one 
in a thousand, even of the natives of Scotland, ever has a 
chance of seeing that monument, or of becoming acquainted 
with the tribute which it pays to the worth of Buchanan. 
He had also once a humble stone in the Greyfriars Church- 
yard, Edinburgh, ‘ which,’ we are informed by one who took 
much pains in the matter, ‘inquiry can no longer find.’* 
The only other public acknowledgment, so far as we know, 
which his native land has. made of Buchanan’s merits, is 
that an effigy of him appears from month to month on the 
cover of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ But that somewhat grim 
representation completely fails to tell its own tale, and is pro- 
bably never thought of by a large majority of the readers of 
the Magazine as meant to stand for a portrait of the great 
scholar. 

Was not, then, Buchanan a sufficiently distinguished man 
to deserve a monument in the Scottish metropolis? Let the 
following testimonies, out of a multitude, make answer. His 
illustrious contemporary De Thou says of him, that he was 
‘a man without an equal in our age for the happy qualities of 
‘his genius, and for his composition—a fact,’ he adds, ‘to 
‘ which, as envy itself confesses, his immortal writings bear 
‘witness.’ Joseph Scaliger, speaking from the very throne of 
letters, declares, ‘Buchanan is the one man in the whole of 
‘Europe who, in Latin poetry, has left all others behind 
‘him.’ And, to add only one more modern testimony, 
Charles Kingsley, condensing the opinion of most unpreju- 


* Chalmers’ ‘ Life of Ruddiman,’ p. £70. 
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diced writers, describes Buchanan’s political dialogue entitled, 
‘De jure regni apud Scotos,’ as being ‘the very primer, ac- 
‘cording to many great thinkers, of constitutional liberty.’ 
He afterwards says, ‘ In 1683, the whole of Buchanan’s poli- 
‘ tical works had the honour of being burned by the University 
‘of Oxford, in company with those of Milton, Languet, and 
‘others, as ‘‘ pernicious books and damnable doctrines, 
‘destructive to the sacred persons of princes, their state and 
‘government, and of all human society.” And thus the 
‘seed which Buchanan had sown and Milton had watered— 
“for the allegation that Milton borrowed from Buchanan is 
‘probably true, and equally honourable to both—lay trampled 
‘in the earth, and seemingly lifeless, till it tillered out, and 
‘bore fruit to a good purpose in the Revolution of 1688.’ * 

How then, we ask again, has it come to pass that a man 
so highly esteemed in his own day, and confessedly of such 
service to succeeding generations, has been so little honoured 
even by his own countrymen? The reason we believe to be, 
that men have, to this day, continued doubtful as to the real 
character of George Buchanan. His name has descended to 
posterity inextricably entwined with that of Queen Mary, 
and the heaviest charges have been urged against him in 
connection with her tragical fate. These charges have been 
repeated by one writer after another with extraordinary 
pertinacity ; and if they are indeed true, or if they cannot 
be refuted, no wonder that the world has shrunk from any 
attempt at doing him honour. The moral baseness which 
they involve would stamp him as one of the most villainous 
of men, and might well be regarded as far more than neutral- 
izing any claims which he had on the admiration of mankind 
from the intellectual power which he displayed. The follow- 
ing sentences, culled from the writings of a few of his 
accusers, will be sufficient to illustrate the load of infamy 
which has been made to rest upon his memory. 

Whitaker, in his ‘ Vindication’ of Mary, refers to him 
{i. 190) as ‘ the ever-slanderous Buchanan,’ and that is only a 
specimen of the language which occurs throughout the entire 
work. Chalmers, in his life of the Scottish queen, speaks 
(ii. 177) of ‘that greatest of liars, Buchanan;’ while in 
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another passage (ii. 53) he says that, among others, ‘De Thou 
‘adopted the falsehoods of Buchanan, and would not be unde- 
‘ceived.’ Even Ruddiman, who in various ways did such 
good service in connection with the works of Buchanan, was 
at last betrayed by political antagonism into the use of the 
most revolting language with respect to our author. Con- 
ceding in his ‘ Animadversions’ that Buchanan did not, as 
has often been asserted, express regret on his death-bed 
for what his pen had formerly written concerning Queen 
Mary, he exclaims (p. 13), ‘But, alas! what will his great 
‘admirers gain by that concession? Only this, that they 
‘make him die a hardened and impenitent sinner; and 
‘rather than his reputation, or more truly that of their own 
‘cause, should suffer in this world, they choose (horresco re- 
‘ferens !) to let him drop into hell in the next.’ Happily such 
writing as the above is not usual in our day. But, though 
couched in somewhat milder terms, substantially the same 
accusations are still pressed against Buchanan by the most 
recent writers. Mr. Hosack, for example, in the work named 
at the head of this article, constantly reviles him as the 
author of the grossest calumnies against Queen Mary, and 
goes so far as to say of him in one passage (ii. 249), that, 
‘ first the sycophant, and then the slanderer of his sovereign, 
‘his pen was ever at the service of the highest bidder.’ 

Are these charges true? If so, George Buchanan can only 
be regarded as one of the vilest and most contemptible of 
mankind. He wilfully set himself to traduce his sovereign, 
and shrank not from accusing her of the most atrocious 
crimes, knowing all the while that she was innocent. If the 
fearful statements contained in the ‘ Detectio’—statements 
which imply that Mary was an adulteress and murderess— 
were simply the products of Buchanan’s malignity or venality, 
then he must have possessed the nature of a fiend, and, 
instead of honour, he deserves only contempt and execration 
from posterity. 

It is not our intention to plunge at any length into the 
Marian controversy. The number of works that have ap- 
peared in connection with it is legion. When we name 
Goodal, Whitaker, Chalmers, Froude, Burton, Hosack, Skel- 
ton, we name only a few of the best known of those who 
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have discussed. the question. of the guilt or innocence of 
Mary, sometimes in two or three octavo volumes. Chalmers, 
writing in 1818, was sanguine enough to say (i. 4), ‘We now 
* begin to see what has been called the Marian controversy draw- 
‘ing toaclose.’ But time has strangely falsified his prediction. 
Since the words. quoted were penned, the world has seen. an 
immense amount: of writing on both sides of the question. The 
vindicators of Mary have been especially busy. There seems 
always to be an uneasy sensation on that side that previous 
defences have not been satisfactory, anda consequent effort 
has been made, if possible, to improve upon them.: Thus 
Miss. Strickland has been followed by Mr. Hosack in his two 
elaborate volumes, and Mr. Hosack again by Mr. Skelton in 
his clever lawyer-like ‘Defence,’ published so late as last 
year. On the other. side have been, especially, Froude and 
Burton in their well-known histories, along with Dr. Stuart 
(in effect) in his curious and interesting work, entitled, ‘A 
‘lost chapter in the history of Mary Queen of Scots recovered.’ 
The ‘ recovered lost chapter ’ imports the fortunate discovery 
by Dr. Stuart, some years ago, in the charter-room at 
Dunrobin, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, of the original 
dispensation for the marriage of the Earl of Bothwell with 
Lady Jane Gordon. As this marriage was thus, according to 
the canon law, perfectly legal, the divorce procured between 
Bothwell and his wife on the ground of consanguinity, with a 
view to his immediate union to the Scottish queen, was 
totally baseless. Dr. Stuart’s argument is that Mary must 
have known of this dispensation from the first—must have 
known, in other words, that she was not, and could not: be, 
the lawful wife of Bothwell at all. The inference is obvious— 
how infatuated must have been her passion for that profligate 
noble, if, under its influence, she was thus prepared to cast 
truth and honour to the winds! Whatever may be thought 
of the argument, there can be no doubt as to the interest. of 
Dr. Stuart’s discovery, or of the scholarly character of the 
volume in which he has. made it known to the world. 
Returning to the question before us, it is certain that either 
Buchanan or Mary has suffered grievous wrong. If the state- 
ments of the historian are substantially true, he has most 
unjustifiably been denounced as the. basest of slanderers. If 
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they are not substantially true, then the Queen has been 
made the victim of the most infamous malignity and. false- 
hood. Without, as we have said, going into details, for 
which. we have no space, it seems to us that a tolerably 
certain conclusion may be reached on the points at issue by 
simply taking into account some incontrovertible facts. On 
the basis of these we may pretty safely rest the opinion which 
we form, as to the knavery of Buchanan on the one hand, or 
the guilt of Mary on the other. 

The leading charges brought by Buchanan against the 
Queen may be thus expressed: First, that she was privy to the 
murder of her husband, Lord Darnley ; and, secondly, that 
she was acting at the time, and afterwards, under the in- 
fluence of a wicked and infatuated passion for Earl Bothwell. 
In judging of the credibility of these chargess it is of the 
utmost importance that we have a correct idea of the general 
character of the Queen, and to that, accordingly, we shall first 
of all direct attention. ; 

Mary Queen of Scots stands, in several respects, almost 
supreme among women. We need not dwell on her personal 
charms, which are well known to have been incomparable. 
No one, perhaps, except the immovable Knox, was able to 
bear up against them. Her transcendent beauty was joined 
to the most bewitching manners, and few even of her bitterest 
enemies could help doing homage to the mastery which she 
thus exerted over the hearts of men. 

But her mental gifts were still more remarkable. Acute- 
ness, grasp, readiness, and fertility of resource, were all 
characteristic of her intellect. The subtlest statesman could 
not circumvent her. The most practised reasoners failed to 
get the better of her in discussion. Menace could not daunt, 
danger rather inspirited her. We have said that Knox was 
invulnerable by the graces of her person and the witchery of 
her manners; but it is plain, even from his own reports of 
interviews which took place between them, that he was no 
match for her in argument. The greatest of English queens 
was her contemporary, and in some respects. her rival; but 
even Elizabeth’s genius looks pale when confronted with the 
brilliance of Mary’s. She seemed, indeed, born to rule the 
world; and had her self-control been at all proportionate to 
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her courage, her talent, and her beauty, she would in all 
probability have accomplished results in her day that must 
have had an enduring influence upon the destinies of Europe. 

But the strength of her passions ruined all. Combined 
with her penetrating intellect and her noble physique there 
was an emotional nature as ardent as it was unscrupulous. 
It is when we take all these elements into consideration, and 
view her conduct in the light of them, that alone we have any 
chance of dispelling the almost enigmatic obscurity which has 
appeared so long to surround her history. 

It seems to us marvellous that the apologists of Mary should 
have so blinded their eyes to her real character, as to allow 
themselves to maintain her absolute innocence in connection 
with such events as the murder of Darnley and the marriage 
with Bothwell. In the hands of a writer like Mr. Hosack the 
real Mary completely disappears, and we get instead a fancy 
sketch of one distinguished by Arcadian simplicity and guile- 
lessness. We are asked to believe (i. 267) that Mary re- 
mained in utter ignorance of the plot against the life of 
Darnley until the tragical event had actually taken place. She 
is thus supposed to have been so silly and unsuspecting as not 
to have seen what was clearly going on before her eyes. It 
must have been tolerably plain to every intelligent mind about 
the court that, after Darnley forsook and betrayed his con- 
federates in the murder of Rizzio, his fate was sealed. The 
nobles were determined to have his blood. Significant words 
were uttered even in the Queen’s presence. At the celebrated 
Craigmillar conference (of which Mr. Hosack finds it conve- 
nient to say as little as possible) the able Lethington, well 
knowing what he was about, assured Mary that her nobility 
and council would find means whereby she should be well 
‘quit of him.’ And yet, even after this broad hint, the Queen 
is supposed to have been ignorant of what was in contempla- 
tion. Had the nobles tried to hoodwink her, small indeed 
would have been the chances of success possessed by a num- 
ber of hot-brained impetuous men in dealing with such a 
woman. . But they well knew there was no need for chicanery 
or concealment. The eager desire which Mary cherished to 
be rid of her now hated spouse was a notorious fact. And yet, 
in the teeth of all this, we are asked to believe that she was 
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ignorant of the conspiracy which had been formed for his de- 
struction. Only the blindest of partizans can persuade him- 
self of this, or hope to persuade others. Accordingly we find 
that some recent defenders of Mary feel themselves constrained 
to own that she could not have been in ignorance of the pre- 
parations which were being made for the murder of Darnley. 
Mr. Skelton, after quoting the language of Lethington referred 
to above, says :— 


‘It is in vain to contend, after this circumstantial testimony—and it is 
no part of my case—that Mary was utterly ignorant of the dangers which 
threatened Darnley. No statesman, however influential, would have ven- 
tured to put such a proposal in words—a proposal which certainly pointed 
to a virtual separation from her husband—unless he had had good reason 
to believe that it would not be unacceptable to his mistress. Mary neither 
said ‘‘ Yea” nor “‘ Nay” with sufficient emphasis. She halted between pity 
and aversion. Darnley had done her great and grievous wrong, and when 
Rizzio died at her feet she swore that he would be avenged. It is clear 
that she occasionally relented (she had loved Henry Stuart once, and he 
was the father of her boy), but it must be said that, knowingin a general 
way that the nobility of Scotland were leagued against him, she gave him 
no warning, and did not lift her hand to save-him’ (p a 


These are the words, be it rememberéd, of an ‘avawed paz - 
tizan of Queen Mary. They admit: thas, Mary. was at least’ as 
much implicated in the death of Darnley as (to refer io a vei iy 
popular and powerful romance of our day) Gwendolen was in 
that of Grandcourt—she saw him about to perish, and she 
held out no hand to save him. How, after admitting that such 
was the attitude of the wife towards the husband, Mr. Skelton 
can end his investigation by declaring (p. 257), ‘I have failed 
‘to detect anything mean, or base, or false, or cowardly, in the 
‘character of Mary Stuart,’ we are unable to understand. On 
his own showing she was, at least, passively a murderess. 
We believe that the undoubted facts of the case will warrant 
even a stronger conclusion than this. But we have no heart 
to pursue the miserable story. Those who desire to enter into 
it will find it admirably detailed in Burton’s History of Scot- 
land (vol. iv.). We believe that the conclusions of that writer 
are as just as they are fair and unprejudiced. He writes of 
Queen Mary with that tender sympathy which every suscep- 
tible heart must feel for her, but with that judicial calmness 
which will not allow him to violate historic facts in order to 
NO. CXXXII. 26 
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impart a fictitious innocence to a sadly perverted and vitiated 
character. At the bar of impartial justice Mary Stuart stands. 
convicted of having been ‘ Art and Part’ in the murder of her 
husband Darnley. 

As to the other point, of her having acted under the influ- 
ence of a guilty attachment to Bothwell, there is still less 
room for hesitation. Let any one only read over that apology 
for her marriage which she transmitted to the Guises in France, 
and it must be obvious how painfully she flounders between truth 
and falsehood. Everything, indeed, points to the same conclu- 
sion. That most unseemly visit of hers to Bothwell at his castle 
of Hermitage; that mockery of justice by which he was acquitted 
of having any share in the murder of Darnley; that absurd 
story of the Queen’s ‘ ravishment,’ which it is impossible for 
any candid reader to peruse without seeing that, like Horace’s. 
girl, the Queen was but male pertinax in the matter ; those 
passionate expressions which she uttered of her determination 
to cling to Bothwell, even after it was clear that to do so would 
prove her ruin, all lead to the same conclusion—that she was 
labduring ‘under av alniost insane passion for the worthless 
‘profligate: » It ‘is ‘quite needless to call in, for the decision of 
this ‘anestion, ‘the famoux ‘Casket’ letters. These may or 
‘nay niot*be gehtine. We have no doubt ourselves as to the 
verdict which should be returned regarding them. But our 
purpose is already accomplished without their aid. The guilt 
of Mary is to our mind clear as any proposition in Euclid, 
and the bona fides of Buchanan is vindicated. That there 
may not be errors, extravagances, and exaggerations in his. 
‘ Detectio,’ we do not maintain. These are incident to all men 
who write as near as he did to the date at which the events. 
recorded actually took place. But his substantial accuracy is 
established ; and however much our romantic or sentimental 
feelings may be wounded, we must, in deference to historical 
fact, admit that the beautiful Queen Mary was in reality one 
of the most abandoned and unscrupulous of her sex. 

In harmony with this conclusion as to the truthfulness of 
Buchanan, is all that we know of his character as estimated 
by his contemporaries. He was universally regarded as a 
man of piety and uprightness. In proof of this we may refer 

to the fact that, though a layman, he was chosen for the high 
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honour of being Moderator of the Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in 1567. He was also greatly esteemed by men of 
undoubted piety such as John Knox and Andrew Melvi'le 
and Theodore Beza. His best-loved occupation was the study 
of the Psalms of David. His life was altogether exempt from 
scandal, except that, in youthful folly, he wrote some Latin 
poems too much in the style of Catullus, which he would 
gladly afterwards have suppressed. His death was calm and 
heroic, marked by a diligent discharge of duty to the last, and 
by a firm adherence to truth, whatever might be the conse- 
quences. This was not the man, evidently, either to invent 
calumnies or to circulate falsehoods. 

But some who let drop the charge of untruthfulness against 
Buchanan nevertheless accuse him of vast ingratitude. 
However true, they say, may have been the statements 
which he makes respecting Mary, he was not the man to 
make them. The Queen had picked him up, and given him 
whatever position he occupied: he ought therefore in com- 
mon gratitude to have been silent, and left others to urge 
any charges which might be brought against her. 

We confess that such language rouses our deepest indigna- 
tion. Is it so that a scholar like George Buchanan, who had 
acquired a European reputation before Queen Mary conferred 
the least benefit upon him, must feel himself so hampered by 
any benefactions which he receives at her hands, that he dare 
not in future tell what he knows to be the truth ? Away with 
such a notion, though it has too widely prevailed down to the 
present day. It was Mary that was honoured by having one 
who was styled by Grotius Scotie illud numen on whom to 
bestow any marks of her favour. It was Mary that could 
never repay the obligations under which she lay to the muse 
of Buchanan for those immortal verses in which, as long as 
her flagitious conduct did not utterly prevent, he celebrated 
her praise. And he most justly felt himself at perfect liberty 
to reveal what he believed to be the truth, when the interests. 
of religion, of his native country, and of the world at large, 
required that such revelation should be made. 

Having thus endeavoured to remove the stigmas which 
many have sought to fix on the memory of our author, we 


now proceed to glance at his personal history and his literary 
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achievements. We shall not attempt any connected biography, 


which may be found in Irving’s ‘ Memoirs’ or any biographical 
dictionary, but shall dwell upon some of those scenes in his 
life that seem possessed of the greatest interest. 

.The life of George Buchanan was far more eventful and 
enterprizing than is generally the case with scholars. We 
are surprised indeed that it has never been made the subject 
of a great historical romance. It would lend itself admirably 
to such a purpose, and could not fail, in competent hands, to 
bring many remarkable men and many striking events before 
the view of the reader. 

Buchanan was born in 1506 and died in 1582, his life of 
nearly seventy-seven years thus covering the momentous 
period of the rise and establishment of the Reformation in 
Europe. As he himself remarks in the brief autobiography 
which he drew up, his family was magis vetusta quam opu- 
lenta; in fact, like many other eminent men, Buchanan 
had for a long time to struggle with the evils of poverty. It 
is even related that, on inquiring into the state of his for- 
tune when he was drawing near to death, he found that he 
would not leave enough to bury him. He therefore ordered 
all that he had to be given to the poor, declaring that, if the 
public did not defray the expenses of his funeral, they might 
let him lie where he was, or cast him into a ditch—it would 
matter nothing to him. Whether true or not, this story is 
well adapted to the character of Buchanan, who was, as 
Melville described him, somewhat of ‘a Stoic philosopher.’ 
At any rate, it might be said to his honour, as it was to that 
of Pitt, that ‘he died poor;’ and this is a sufficient refutation 
of that charge of venality and self-seeking which has been 
brought against him by some apologists of Mary. 

One of the points that strike us in glancing over the life of 
Buchanan is the number of eminent men with whom he was 
brought in contact. When professor of Latin at Bourdeanux, 
he addressed Charles V. in some noble hexameters, on the 
occasion of that puissant monarch visiting the city in 15389. 
The power and glory of the emperor are duly celebrated, 
while his condescension in becoming for a time the guest of 
poor Bour leaux, elicits the following classical comparison :— 
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‘Sic posit’ quondam sceptri gravitate perustos 
Jupiter Aithiopas, canamque revisere Tethyn 
Gaudet et alternis interserit otia curis.’ 


Some years afterwards, removing to Paris, he was associated 
as professor with the two famous scholars Muretus and 
Turnebus. The first of these was a man of the most exten- 
sive erudition, but unfortunately of equal profligacy: he was 
even suspected of being an atheist. The second is thought to 
be of Scottish descent. His name in French was Tournebeuf, 
and this corresponds to the common Scotch name of Turn- 
bull. His reputation for scholarship stood so high that, says 
Dr. Irving, in his life of Buchanan, ‘ in several of the German 
‘universities it was customary for the professors, when in 
‘their public lectures they quoted the authority of Turnebus 
‘and Cujacius, to move the right hand to their cap, in token 
‘of the profound veneration with which they regarded their 
‘memory.’ Buchanan also enjoyed the acquaintance of that 
extraordinary man, Julius Cesar Scaliger, who was by turns 
physician, soldier, poet, and scholar, and whose whole history 
reads like a romance. His still more learned son, Joseph 
Justus Scaliger (the tenth of fifteen children), though con- 
siderably younger than Buchanan, and therefore never in the 
habit of intimacy with him, had the greatest respect for the 
Scottish scholar, and wrote a graceful epitaph to his honour, 
the last two lines of which bear this striking testimony to his * 
eminence— 


‘Imperii fuerat Romani Scotia limes ; 
Romani eloquii Scotia finis erit.’ 


Buchanan was professor for some time at the recently-founded 
University of Coimbra, in Portugal, and was there associated 
with Andrew Govea and other learned colleagues. But by 
this time he was suspected of heresy, and fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese Inquisition. More fortunate, however, than 
many, he escaped from their grasp after an imprisonment of 
nearly two years, a period chiefly famous as that during which 
he commenced his celebrated Latin version of the Psalms. 
Hastening to France in 1553, he was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed tutor to the son of the illustrious Marshal de Brissac. 
Buchanan himself had borne arms in his youth, and seems to 
have had no small skill in the military art. It is said that, 
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while living with De Brissac,-he one day overheard a discus- 
sion between the marshal and his officers with respect to some 
proposed measures of importance. Buchanan could not re- 
frain from muttering some words indicative of his disapproval 
of the steps about to be taken, on which there followed an ex- 
pression of ridicule by the soldiers that he, a civilian, should 
venture to give an opinion on such matters. But the marshal, 
well knowing his character for ability and shrewdness, invited 
him to state his views fully, and Buchanan did so in a way so 
forcible as to persuade the council to adopt them with the best 
results. To Marshal Brissac the tragedy of Jephtha was 
dedicated in a very graceful preface, the object of which is to 
show that fame in war is by no means inconsistent with fond- 
ness for literature; since, says Buchanan, in the apt words of 
Claudian, 
‘ Gaudet enim Virtus testes sibijungere Musas ; 
Carmen amat quisquis carmine digna gerit.’ 

Buchanan, already suspected of Lutheranism, had fled from 
his native land so long ago as 1539. The fact is referred to 
in these terse words, which occur in the fourteenth book of 
his ‘History of Scotland: ’ — ‘ Lutheranismi suspecti com- 
‘plures capti sunt; sub finem Februarii quinque cremati: 
*‘novem recantarunt; complures exilio damnati. In his fuit 
‘ Georgius Buchananus, qui, sopitis custodibus, per cubiculi 
‘fenestram evaserat.’ But the time was now come when he 
was to return to Scotland. In 1562 we find him at the Scottish 
court, and we have now to look at him as he appears to us 
under several aspects in his native land. 

The first glimpse we get of him is in the interesting capacity 
of tutor to the young and beautiful Queen Mary. She was 
then in her twentieth year, a living picture of grace and love- 
liness. What had she at that age to do with a stern old 
scholar like Buchanan? The answer is suggestive to us, both 
of the mental gifts of the Queen and of the. pains which she 
took to improve them. Every afternoon, we are told, she 
read with Buchanan a portion of Livy. What a scene of 
interest is thus called up before us—the opening rosebud. and 
the gnarled oak breathing: the same classical air—the gay 
princess and the grave philosopher poring over the same 
book, both unconscious alike of the mournful relations which 
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were yet to exist between them! There can be little doubt 
that Buchanan was then proud of, and attached to, his royal 
pupil. Her cleverness would excite his admiration, her 
courtesy would win his heart. No one can read the exquisite 
lines in which he dedicates his Psalms to Mary without feeling 
that he then regarded her with equal love and esteem; and 
we are sure that these hours of study with his youthful 
sovereign must have been to him seasons of the truest 
gratification and delight. 

The next situation in which we contemplate the great 
scholar is as Principal of St. Leonard’s College in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. That university was then by far the 
most famous in Scotland. Numerous students even from . 
foreign countries were in the habit of resorting to it, and it 
is impossible to conceive of a place more favourable for study. 
Cut off by its situation from the bustling world of trade and 
commerce, it seems the very home of learned, academic re- 
pose. Here, accordingly, Buchanan found a congenial retreat. 
He was, indeed, no mere bookworm, but a man of ‘ affairs,’ 
@ man who had seen the world, and had learned much practi- 
cal wisdom from his experience of it. But still, the scholarly 
element predominated in his character, and at St. Andrews 
that would have ample opportunity for cultivation. The house 
is still pointed out in which he lived —modernised, of course, 
but occupying the same site, at least, as in days of old. It is 
in curious harmony with the strange notions which, as we 
shall notice by-and-by, have associated themselves in Scot- 
land with the name of Buchanan, that there are local tradi- 
tions of unaccountable noises having been, from time to time, 
heard around the room which formed the study of the great 
scholar, as if still he were haunting the spot where, in the 
night watches, he used to hold communion with the departed 
spirits of former generations ! 

Yet again we behold George Buchanan fulfilling the duties 
of a preceptor, but this time it is not to the mother, but the 
son. Those seven tempestuous years which Mary spent in 
Scotland had passed away, and she was now lying in an 
English prison. Her son, King James, was only four years 
old when, in 1570, Buchanan was appointed one of his 
teachers. There can be no doubt of the strictness, perhaps 
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we should say sternness, with which he discharged the duties 
of his office; but there can be as little doubt of the noble prin- 
ciples which he sought to instil into the mind of his royal 
scholar. He wished to train him to be a pious, moderate, and 
unselfish king. He laboured to impress James with an absolute 
horror of tyranny. For this end he dedicated to him his tragedy 
of ‘ Baptistes,’ which breathes in every line a detestation of 
arbitrary or despotic power. In the dedication a sentence 
occurs, which, looked at in the light of subsequent events, 
appears prophetic. ‘Volo,’ says Buchanan to James, ‘ hunc 
‘libellum apud posteros testem fore, si quid aliquando pravis 
‘ consultoribus impulsus, vel regni licentia rectam educationem 
‘superante, secus committas, non preceptoribus, sed tibi, 
‘qui eis recte monentibus non sis obsecutus, id vitio verten- 
‘dum esse.’ With the same object in view, Buchanan, in the 
dedication of his history, holds up David I. to James as that 
one of his royal ancestors who was, in every respect, worthy 
of imitation. Well would it have been for the race of Stuarts 
if the principles so earnestly inculeated by Buchanan had 
made a deeper impression. But James unfortunately forgot 


or despised the maxims of his wise counsellor, while he 


adopted and acted upon views diametrically opposite. The 
results are known in history ;—the bloody scaffold at Whitehall 
in 1649, with the sanguinary struggles which preceded it; the 
‘killing time’ in Scotland, specially during 1684 and 1685; 
and at last the casting forth of the very name of Stuart by the 
Revolution of 1688. 

We have only to glance once more at the great scholar, and 
we see him drawing near his end. It is the month of Sep- 
tember,'1582. Buchanan’s attached friends, Andrew Melville 
and James Melville, with his cousin, Thomas Buchanan, have 
heard that he is ill, and hurry over from Fife to Edinburgh 
to see him. The scene which follows is highly characteristic. 
It is described by James Melville to the following effect. On 
entering the chamber of Buchanan, they found the venerable 
scholar teaching his servant the letters of the alphabet. ‘I 
‘ perceive, sir,’ said Andrew Melville, ‘that you are not idle.’ 
‘ Better this,’ answered Buchanan, ‘than stealing sheep or 
‘sitting idle, which is just as bad.’ Thus did the most accom- 
plished scholar of his age stoop to what might have been 
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thought an irksome and unworthy task, in order that he might 
be useful to the last. He was well aware that the end was 
near. His visitors having suggested the desirableness of some 
words being added to his dedication of the History to James, 
he said, ‘I can do nothing more, for thinking of another 
‘matter ;’ and on being asked what that was, he replied, ‘ How 
‘to die.’ His friends then proceeded to the printer’s office, to 
get a look of the History, which was at the time passing 
through the press. They read the striking passage narrating 
the burial of Rizzio, in which the author describes the Queen 
as having caused royal honours to be paid to the dead body of 
that terre jfilius, and as having crowned her mad regard for 
him by almost thrusting his remains into the embrace of 
Magdalene of France. The plainness of speech which the 
historian had there employed alarmed them, and they re- 
solved, if possible, to persuade him to modify his language. 
Returning with this view to his house, they found him in bed, 
and on inquiring how he was, he said that he was ‘ even going 
‘the way of welfare.’ His cousin then ventured to allude to 
the passage above referred to, and to express doubts as to 
whether its boldness might not lead the king to interdict the 
whole work. ‘Tell me, man,’ cried Buchanan, with his 
wonted energy, ‘if I have told the truth.’ ‘I think so,’ was 
the reply. ‘Then,’ said the fearless author, ‘I will abide his 
‘feud, and all his kin’s. Pray to God for me, and let Him 
‘direct all.’ This is the narrative of an eye- and ear-witness, 
and it is sufficient to refute all later tales as to Buchanan’s 
having repented on his death-bed of the terms in which he 
had formerly written respecting Mary. James Melville adds 
to his interesting and obviously sincere account of what 
passed on this occasion, the remark, that before his History 
was fully printed, ‘that most learned, wise, and godly man 
‘ended this mortal life.’ 

We shall now look a little more closely at the writings of 
Buchanan. Itis hardly necessary to say anything of the 
most celebrated of them all—his world-renowned metrical 
version of the Psalms. This work certainly displays an extra- 
ordinary command of the Latin language, and an especial 
mastery of the great variety of metres which it admifs. He 
employs no fewer than. twenty-nine kinds of verse in his 
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translation. But while this evinces, in an eminent degree, 
his facility and power in Latin versification, we doubt 
whether such variety has really added to the attractiveness 
of his work. Some of the metres appear too light for the 
gravity of the themes, though it is only fair to say that they 
are in general well adapted to the nature of the subjects. 
The two masterpieces are the renderings given of Psalms 
civ. and. exxxvii., the first of which is in hexameter, and 
the second in pentameter verse. We should have been 
glad to have had more of the Psalms in these metres, as well 
asin the beautiful Sapphic and Horatian verse, of both of 
which Buchanan showed himself a master. 

Some, indeed, of the lyric poems of our author have elicited 
the very warmest admiration. This is especially the case 
with the one headed ‘ Calende Maie,’ in his ‘ Miscellanies.’ 
Dr. Irving quotes the opinion of Alison, a writer well known 
as a critical and esthetical authority, on the merits of this 
poem. It is as follows :—‘I know not any instance where the 
‘effect of association is so remarkable in bestowing sublimity 
‘on objects to which it does not naturally belong, asin the in- 
‘imitable poem of Buchanan’s on the month of May. The 
‘season is, in general, fitted to excite emotions very different 
‘from sublimity, and the numerous poems which have been 
‘written in celebration of it, dwell uniformly on its cireum- 
‘stancesof ‘‘vernal joy.” In this ode, however, the circumstances 
‘which the poet has selected are of a kind which to me appear 
‘inexpressibly sublime, and distinguish the poem itself by a 
‘degree and character of grandeur which I have seldom 
‘found equalled in any other composition.’ 

This expression of high admiration was fully endorsed by 
the poet Wordsworth. He refers in one passage* to 
Buchanan’s Ode on the First of May as being not unworthy 
of Horace even in his happiest moods. He was glad, he 
says, that his pleasure in reading it had not been marred 
by noticing the false quantity which occurs in the third 
line of the first stanza, and which was soon after pointed 
out to him by his nephew, the present learned Bishop of 
St. Andrews. As many of our readers may never have seen 
this admired Ode, we shall here subjoin it :— 

* ‘Life,’ ii, 469, 
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Salvete saeris deliciis sacre 
Maize Calende, letitie, et mero, 
Ludisque dicate," jocisque, 

Et teneris Charitum choreis, 
Salve voluptas, et nitidum decus 
Anni recurrens perpetua vice, 

Et flos renascentis juventze 

In senium properantis evi. 
Cum blanda veris temperies novo 
Iluxit orbi, primaque secula 

Fulsere flavanti metallo 

Sponte sua sine lege justa: 
Talis per omnes continuus tenor 
Annos tepenti rura Favonio 

Mulcebat, et nullis feraces 

Seminibus recreabat agros. 
Talis beatis incubat insulis 
Felicis aure perpetuus tepor, 

Et nesciis campis senecte 

Difficilis, querulique morbi. 
Talis silentim per tacitum nemus 
Levi susurrat murmure spiritus, 

Lethenque juxta obliviosum 

Funereas agitat cupressos. 
Forsan supremis cum Deus ignibus 
Piabit orbem, letaque secula 

Mundo reducet, talis aura 

AXthereos animos fovebit. 
Salve fugacis gloria seculi, 

Salve secunda digna dies nota, 
Salve vetuste vite imago, 
Et specimen venientis evi.’ 


Hallam thinkst that Buchanan’s poem entitled ‘ Sphera’ 
is his best. But in this opinion he perhaps stands alone ; 
and, quite aware of his position, he appends the following 
characteristic note. ‘ Baillet and Blount produce abundant 
“testimonies to the excellence of Buchanan’s verses. Le Clere 
“calls his translation of the Psalms incomparable, and 
“prefers it much to that by Beza, which I am not prepared 
“to question. He extols also all his other poetry, except his 


* The author of the Memoirs of Wordsworth (now Bishop of Lincoln) 
remarks that this is ‘a strange blunder, for Buchanan must have read Horace’s 
‘Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem,” a hundred times.’ It is still more strange 
when we find we have only to turn the leaf in order to see ‘dicata’ with its 
proper quantity in the iambic trimeter, ‘ Ara d/cata sempiterne memorize.’ 

t ‘Lit. Hist.’ ii, 246. 
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‘tragedies and the poem of the Sphere, which I have 
‘praised above the rest. So different are the humours of 
‘critics!’ For our own part we agree with Le Clerc. The 
poem on the Sphere appears to us, like most didactic poems, 


. dull and tiresome, while of the two original tragedies of 


Buchanan—‘ Jephthes’ and ‘ Baptistes ’—-the latter only we 
have read with any degree of pleasure. 

The ‘Rerum Scoticarum Historia,’ in twenty books, is 
Buchanan’s most ambitious work. It is marked by great 
energy, copiousness, and elegance. There is a classical air 
perceptible throughout the entire work, though it isa mistake 
to suppose that the author studiously imitated Livy, Cesar, 
or any other of the Latin writers. One of the most distinct 
impressions which the perusal of the History makes upon the 
mind is the originality of the style in which it is composed. 
There is no slavish imitation of even the best models, while 
the writer at the same time shows himself familiar with all. 
The work manifestly proceeded from the pen of one who was 
himself a partaker of that prefervidum ingenium which he 


-ascribes to his countrymen at large. 


Like the ancient historians, Buchanan evidently took great 
pains with the speeches which he ascribes to the many per- 
sonages that come upon the stage in the course of his work. 
The most celebrated of these orations is that which he puts 
into the mouth of Archbishop Kennedy (book xii.) after the 
death of James the Second. Itis a powerful piece of decla- 
mation against entrusting the supreme power in a State to 
female hands, and thus seems to anticipate the arguments 
employed by Knox in his famous ‘ Blast against the monstrous 
‘ Regiment of Women.’ 

We have said.that Buchanan’s History is, as a whole, dis- 
tinguished by the classical air which pervades it. But this 
does not imply an absolute freedom from argenteisms, or even 
occasional barbarisms. Wemay give the following examples. 
He frequently uses postquam with the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive,“ a practice so rare that only one or two doubtful exam- 
ples are to be found in Cicero.t He uses nemine for nullo,t 


and writes proferendarum finium.§ He uses the indicative: 


* Ruddiman’s edition, p. 55, et seq; +t Madvig. § 338, obs. 1. 
t Ruddiman, p. 187. § Ibid. p. 122. 
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in such expressions as nescio an fuit.* Above all, he makes 
use of inquit to introduce an oblique narration,t a practice, 
we believe, utterly without sanction from the Latin classical 
writers. 

Buchanan’s ‘ Detectio Marie Regine Scotorum’ is one of 
the most powerful pieces of rhetorical invective ever written. 
It piles charge upon charge against Mary with an eloquent 
fury which reminds us of the orations against Verres. As 
Burton has well said of it, ‘ It bears up throughout the grand 
‘forms of ancient classical denunciation, rising, with blow 
‘after blow, up to the thundering climax.’ He adds, with 
equal truth 

‘There is not, perhaps, to be found elsewhere in literature so solemn a 
memorial of shipwrecked hopes, of a sunny opening and a stormy end, as 
one finds in turning to the leaves of the volume which contains the beau- 
tiful epigram ‘‘ Nympha Caledonie” in one part, the ‘‘ Detectio Mariz 
Regine ” in another; and this contrast is no doubt a faithful parallel of 
the reaction in the popular mind. The reaction seems to have been 
general, and not limited to the Protestant party, for the conditions under 
which it became almost part of the creed of the Church of Rome to be- 
lieve in her innocence had not arisen’ (p. 452). 


Buchanan was possessed of a kind of grim humour, which 
breaks out especially in his satirical writings, such as the 
‘ Fratres Fraterrimi’ and the ‘ Franciscanus.’ This fact was, 
perhaps, the origin of that idea of him which, in the course 
of some generations, came to prevail regarding him among 
the common people in Scotland, that he was a sort of court 
jester, or king’s fool, in the time of James VI. By a process 
analogous to that which, in the middle ages, transformed 
Virgil into a magician, the popular conception of Buchanan 
gradually became that of a buffoon, distinguished by his witty 
utterances and practical jokes. A collection of his professed 
sayings and doings was even formed; and this used, within 
the last generation, to be commonly hawked about among the 
rural population of Scotland. Mr. Kingsley refers to such a 
work,§ but says that he had ‘tried in vain to get a sight of 
‘this book.’ He did not lose much. A copy now lies before 
us, entitled ‘The witty and entertaining exploits of George 
‘Buchanan, commonly called the King’s Fool.’ It is a small 


* Ruddiman, p. 191. + Ibid, pp. 41, 184. 
{ ‘ History of Scotland,’ iv. 449, § ‘ Health and Education,’ p. 328. 
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collection of the coarsest and most ridiculous stories, not con- 
taining even a distant echo of anything that can be supposed 
to have been either said or done by the great scholar. 

We have already referred to Buchanan’s celebrated political 
tract bearing the name ‘De jure regni apud Scotos,’ but its 
importance requires for it somewhat further notice. Few at 
the present day have read it, but it has always been held in 
high esteem by those liberal thinkers who havejbecome ac- 
quainted with it. Sir James Mackintosh, as quoted in the 
preface to Dr. Irving’s Memoirs of Buchanan, thus expresses. 
himself in reference to this work :— 

‘The science which teaches the rights of man, the eloquence that 
kindles the spirit of freedom, had for ages been buried with the other mo- 
numents of the wisdom and relics of the genius of antiquity. But the 
revival of letters first unlocked only to a few the sacred fountain. The 
necessary labours of criticism and lexicography occupied the earlier 
scholars, and some time elapsed before the spirit of antiquity was trans- 
fused into its admirers. The first man of that period who united elegant 
learning to original and masculine thought was Buchanan, and he too 
seems to have been the first scholar who caught from the ancients the 
noble flame of republican enthusiasm. This praise is merited by his neg- 
lected, though incomparable tract, ‘‘De jure regni,” in which the prin- 
ciples of popular politics and the maxims of a free government are delivered 
with a precision, and enforced with an energy, which no former age had 
equalled and no succeeding has surpassed.’ * 

It is indeed marvellous how much political instruction 
Buchanan has condensed into this so-called Dialogue between 
himself and Maitland. He shows in it, with the utmost. 
clearness, that Lex must ever be superior to Rex in the govern- 
ment of a State; that it is only when ruling in accordance 
with law that a king has any right to be obeyed ; that the people 
are the fountain of all the power ina community ; that it is to 
protect and promote their interests supreme magistrates are 
appointed ; and that, when rulers fail or cease to accomplish 
these ends—when they become tyrants, and aim only at the 
gratification of their own desires—they may justly be dethroned 
and punished. These are the great principles inculcated by 
Buchanan in this book. ‘Cui si parueris,’ he says to King 
James, in his dedication, ‘tibi tuisque in presentia tranquil- 
litatem, et in futurum sempiternam comparabis gloriam.’ 
Alas, for the irony ef future events ! 

* *Defence of the French Revolution,’ p. 509. 
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The principles which we have named above as established 
in Buchanan’s work may perhaps appear to some little better 
than truisms, being happily accepted by all parties at the 
present day ; but let it be remembered what struggles were 
necessary before they secured acceptance. Think of the des- 
potisms which continued to weigh so heavily upon mankind 
for many ages after Buchanan wrote. Think of the persistent 
efforts which were made by the Stuarts in our country to de- 
stroy constitutional government and to erect a vast edifice of 
arbitrary power. Think of the tyranny which for such a 
length of time lorded over France, and was only brought to an 
end by the crowding horrors of the first Revolution. Think 
of the many efforts which various rulers have made, even 
down to our own day, to realize in their own case the arrogant 
boast of Louis XIV., L’etat c’est moi ; in other words, to pos- 
sess themselves of absolute and irresponsible powers. And 
then think of the impressive and comprehensive way in which 
the leading principles of true government were, so long ago, 
laid down by Buchanan. It seems scarcely possible, after 
taking such a survey, that all friends of freedom and progress 
willnot accord to this clear-headed and courageous Scotchman 
the meed of their warm, and even enthusiastic, admiration, 
- while scholars will ever honour his name as one of the most 
brilliant in the proud catalogue of those who have successfully 
cultivated classical literature in modern times. 


Art. V.—Thomas De Quincey. 


Thomas De Quincey, his Life and Writings, with Unpublished 
Correspondence. By H. A. Pace. John Hogg and Co. 


WE are much indebted to Mr. Page for the labour he has 
bestowed on this biography. It was more than time that the 
scattered fragments of the story of De Quincey’s life should be 
gathered into some sort of connected whole, and Mr. Page 
has done this useful work with care, good taste, and discrimi- 
nation. He has brought to light some curious facts about 
his author, which have certainly not been hitherto gener- 
ally known. Some of De Quincey’s own letters are given, in 
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every line of which we can trace that gift of felicitous expres- 
sion which was his special characteristic, and which the 
letters and reminiscences of his daughters, published by Mr. 
Page, show those ladies to have inherited in no slight de- 
gree. The admiration which Mr. Page feels for De Quincey 
does not diminish the interest of the biography, although it 
sometimes leads him to conclusions with which we are com- 
pelled to disagree. But we are ready to acknowledge the 
fairness with which Mr. Page states, and the care with which 
he investigates, the questions which are suggested by De 
Quincey’s life; and although our estimate of his author’s 
character and mental calibre does not agree in all points 
with that of Mr. Page, we feel bound to admit that he has not 
shirked the difficulties—and they are not few—of analyzing 
a character so complex as that of De Quincey. Altogether 
Mr. Page has produced a book of much interest and value, 
and one which fully deserves success. 

The place of De Quincey, both as a man and as an author, 
is almost unique. Merely as a biographical study, without 
reference to his place in literature, his life has an interest 
all its own, as a phenomenon in the history of human 
nature. Biography has the advantage of many methods 
and various grounds on which it can appeal to our 
interest. Lives that are full of event, simply because they 
cover periods that are pregnant with great issues for 
humanity, or are concerned with those who have helped to 
make history, depend for their interest upon something quite 
apart from the striking character of the subject or the ability 
of the biographer. And again, strange and wayward develop- 
ments of character have a biographical attraction of their 
own, although these may involve no incident of striking or 
eventful interest, as in the ‘Confessions’ of Rousseau. And 
lastly, the very fidelity of portraiture may give us a picture so 
living, that we not only read of, but seem personally to know, 
the man whose life is set before us; and in this kind Boswell 
is so supreme, that none can claim to be even his second. 
But the biography of De Quincey is interesting on none 
of these grounds. It has a character and a place all its own. 
For all the great and stirring public events of his time De 
Quincey had hardly more than an outside interest. Mr. 
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Page is at pains to adduce evidence that De Quincey read 
the newspapers (strange to say, he even at one time edited, 
or nominally edited, one, himself), and was not insensible to 
the movements of the outer world that surrounded him ; but 
we look in vain for any such interest in the great wars or 
political movements of the time as is stirred in him by some 
striking or mysterious crime, which gives food for his luxuriant 
fancy or his elaborate analysis. His detached utterances on 
contemporary politics are those of the thoughtful and critical 
student, not of one whose pulse is stirred and whose energies 
are quickened by the noise of active strife. His views as to 
the Napoleonic wars he evidently adopted, second-hand, from 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; the Crimean War roused some 
patriotic ardour in him, but its incidental mention as some- 
thing that may interfere with the sale of a new edition marks the 
fitfulness of that ardour ; and though the Indian Mutiny stirred 
him more keenly, it was mainly upon personal and domestic 
grounds. Nor again does his biography fall under the second 
class by virtue of anything very much out of the ordinary, either 
in his personal experience, or, so far as we can make out, in his 
mental development. His family belonged to the most ordi- 
nary type of the well-to-do middle class. There was nothing 
to distinguish the quiet household of the De Quinceys at 
Greenheys from hundreds of families that lived within a two- 
mile radius of them. The death of his father, while De 
Quincey was still a child, naturally withdrew the family, even 
more than might otherwise have been the case, from those 
outside influences that might have varied the even tenour 
of their days. His mother seems, from such slight notices 
as he gives of her, to have been somewhat cold and formal in 
disposition, and was attached by religious sympathies to that 
most commonplace and matter-of-fact of religious parties—the 
Evangelical school of Hannah More. But even this was not 
strained to such lengths as to give rise to any violent reaction 
in the mind of the son, and De Quincey declined into a sort 
of moderate High Churchism, only to such an extent as any 
educated and cultivated Englishman was very likely to do in 
the days when Evangelicalism had lost its hold upon the best 
intelligence of the country. Even in the precocity of the boy, 


curious as in some points it was, there was nothing to attract 
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very special attention. He had a special facility for Latin 
and Greek composition, but'this can hardly be said to be a very 
rare accomplishment, and probably shone with greater pre- 
eminence at the private schools to which he was sent than it 
would have shone amidst the rivalries of Eton or Westminster. 
His reading was extensive, and his memory unusually exact, 
or at least unusually active; but his tastes, except for a 
certain morbid dreaminess, do not seem to have been unlike 
those of many boys of his age. For none of these reasons, 
therefore, is De Quineey’s biography specially interesting. 
What is it, then, that marks it out as almost unique in the 
history of human nature? The answer is not far to seek. 
No other autobiography gives us the picture of an imagination 
working up an otherwise ordinary experience into a strange 
and fantastic story in the way this does. In the detached 
accounts of his own life, De Quincey has probably nowhere 
varied very materially, if at all, from what had at least a 
basis in fact. It is impossible to say how far he may have 
introduced, here and there, features intended to heighten the 
effect. There is nothing in such a supposition absolutely 
inconsistent with what he has himself said of these reminis- 
cences. But on the whole, he seems to intend us to take these 
stories as true so far as the outline of fact goes. For all the 
superstructure, however, for all the wonderful grouping, for 
all those vistas of strange imaginings which open up round 
the facts, and which he makes us import into the experience 
of the child of whom we read, we have to thank the matured 
genius of De Quincey the man, not the special experience 
of De Quincey the boy. There is probably no other instance 
in which a man has pursued backwards such a keen self- 
analysis, aided by so vigorous a memory, and has then 
dressed up the results in such lavish colours of imagination, 
to be finally placed before the world in a guise which is half 
fiction and half autobiography. Where the fiction begins and 
the autobiography ends, it is impossible, and must remain 
impossible, to say. But to accept the whole as so much 
literal truth, is, we believe, to misapprehend the whole scope 
of these strange and erratic confidences. 

By the help of these confidences, however, and partly by 
their very omissions, which are sometimes significant, we 
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ean piece together some sort of story of his life, and can 
get some glimpse of a character which, in spite of all 
that confidences can tell us, is strangely apt to escape 
our introspection by means of its wayward intricacies. 
Thomas De Quincey was born in 1785, at Greenheys, 
then a suburb, but now an integral part, of Manchester. 
His father was a merchant, sufficiently successful in busi- 
ness to leave to his family what in 1790 was an ample for- 
tune of £1,600 a year; and a dabbler in literature to 
such an extent as, in the words of his son, ‘to have written 
‘a book.’ But ill health took him latterly much from home, 
and he died when Thomas De Quincey was only seven years 
of age; but not too soon for the last scene to have imprinted 
on the child’s memory those graphic pictures which the 
imagination of the man was to delineate with elaborate ap- 
purtenances of vivid word-painting. Many children besides 
De Quincey wouid have felt just those impressions he describes, 
but for few children have such impressions been recalled and 
revivified with such wealth of imaginatien as his. Here is 
his story of the evening when his father returned home 
to die. 


‘ The first notice of the approach was the sudden emerging of the horses 
heads from the deep gloom of the lane; the next was the mass of white 
pillows against which the dying patient was reclining. The hearse-like 
pace at which the carriage moved recalled the overwhelming spectacle 
of that (his sister’s) funeral which had so lately formed a part in the most 
memorable event of my life. But these elements of awe, that might at 
any rate have struck forcibly upon the mind of a child, were for me, in 
my condition of morbid nervousness, raised into abiding grandeur by the 
antecedent experiences of that particular summer night. The listening 
for hours to the sounds from horses’ hoofs upon distant roads, rising and 
falling, caught and lost, upon the gentle undulation of such fitful airs as 
might be stirring—the peculiar solemnity of the hours succeeding to the 
sunset—the glory of the dying day—the gorgeousness which, by descrip- 
tion, so well I knew, of sunset in those West Indian islands from which 
my father was returning—the knowledge that he returned only to die— 
the almighty pomp in which this great idea of death appareled itself to 
my young sorrowing heart—the corresponding pomp in which the 
antagonistic idea, rot less mysterious, of life, rose, as if on wings, amidst 
tropic glories and floral pageantries that seemed even more solemn and 
pathetic than the vapoury plumes and trophies of mortality,—all this 
chorus of restless images, or of suggestive thoughts, gave to my father’s — 
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return, which else had been fitted only to interpose one transitory red- 
letter day in the calendar of a child, the shadowy power of an ineffaceable 
agency among my dreams.’ 


There are few finer specimens of De Quincey’s splendid 
power of word-painting than this; but yet we are forced to see 
in the passage more than one very striking illustration of the 
peculiar weakness that gives an air of unreality to many of his 
autobiographical sketches-—we fear we must add to many of his 
other writings as well. In its opening words the passage gives 
us the very features of the picture that would catch the atten- 
tion of the child, only half conscious of the meaning of the 
scene. The long waiting, the horses’ heads suddenly standing 
out from the darkness, the strong contrast of the white pillows 
seen athwart the gloom of the night, even the slow movement 
that recalled the hearse—all this might be in the mind of 
the child. But how soon does the conscious self-analysis of 
the man appear to strike in upon the childish reminiscences. 
‘The dying patient,’ ‘the funeral lately the most memorable 
‘event in my life,’ ‘the elements of awe,’ ‘the abiding 
‘ orandeur,’ ‘the antecedent experiences,’ and so on, all these 
are fine additions to the effect of the picture; but with all 
respect, Mr. De Quincey, they were none of them present in 
your mind when you were seven years of age. When self- 
analysis has thus done its work, the author next allows the 
luxuriance of his imagination free scope to revel in the recol- 
lection of the scene ; he seems consciously to work himself up 
to the proper inflation, and he gives all that grand collocation 
of undulations of fitful air, and gorgeous West Indian sunsets, 
and the apparel of death, and the antagonistic idea of life 
rising on its wings, till we are wearied with all the lavish 
imagery and all the copious psychological analysis that is 
poured out over a poor little boy of seven beside his father’s 
deathbed. After all, we feel that there is something more 
true in the more simple recollection of one of his father’s say- 
ings on that deathbed, overheard by him as a boy, and which 
he gives us elsewhere. ‘ Will you not come, dear, to help me 
‘to raise this great weight?’ This is just what every child 
would notice at the time, but what only the imaginative child 
would treasure up as food for the psychological analysis of the 
man. 
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The return and death of his father was not the only scene 
of his early childhood which left in De Quincey an impression 
sufficiently strong to enable him in after life to recall and 
analyze it. In themselves the reminiscences do not strike as 
unusual in childish experience: it is the imaginative power 
with which they are recalled that constitutes their chief 
attraction. ‘The very earliest feelings,’ he says, ‘ that I can 
‘recall were connected with some clusters of crocuses in the 
‘ garden;’ or, as he elsewhere describes what is evidently the 
same reminiscence, ‘a profound sense of pathos (what does 
‘this mean in a child’s mind ?) connected with the reappear- 
‘ance of some crocuses in the early spring.’ He remembers 
‘a dream of terrific grandeur about a favourite nurse,’ and a 
‘passion of grief felt for the death of a beautiful bird.’ Death 
was brought home to him first by the parting with a little sister 
when he was himself about two years old; and even that early 
break in his companionship was sufficiently fresh in his memory 
to let him recall, not grief, but a strange terrar which was 
inspired by a whispered story of cruelty done to the little 
sister by a nurse. The first real grief that broke in upon his 
heart was in his sixth year, when he lost another sister, his 
chief and favourite playmate, three years older than himself. 
The story of his secret visit to the chamber where she lay 
dead, of the mysterious awe which came over him in the pre- 
sence of death, of the dream that fell on him as he sank into 
sleep by the bedside, is one to which it would be hard to find a 
parallel in all English prose ; but it is the fancy of the artist, 
not the fidelity of the representation, that enthrals us. 
‘Whilst I stood, a solemn wind began to blow, the saddest 
‘that ever ear heard. It was a wind that might have swept 
‘the field of mortality for a thousand centuries. Many times 
‘since, upon summer days, when the sun is about the hottest, 
‘I have remarked the same wind arising and uttering the same 
‘hollow, solemn, Memnonian, but saintly swell. It is in this 

‘world the one great audible symbol of eternity.’ Here we 
have a footnote, which explains the legend of Memnon so 
skilfully, that those who are familiar with it find something 
new in the way itis told, and those who are not, can appreciate 
the skilled workmanship of the main picture without having 
its tenour broken by an interposed explanation. In the whole 
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r description of the scene there is not one word that we could 
‘ change without marring the surpassing symmetry of the 
i artist’s work. We cannot help being stirred ‘by that wind 
‘that might have swept the field of mortality for a thousand 
‘centuries ;’ but—there is still a but—we are compelled to 
ask at the end, Is all this a true picture of the mind of a child 
of six years old ? and if not true, is such imported self-analysis 
a healthy sphere for art to work in ? 
ie The death of this sister seems to have broken the closest tie 
' which had as. yet. been formed in the child’s life. After the 
i death of its head, the household at Greenheys became almost 
i more retired than before, and between the mother and children 
i there seems to have been no strong sympathy. Her religious 
; views were strictly Evangelical; her favourites among authors 
were Cowper and Dr. Johnson. Her relations, both to the 
children and the domestics, were strictly reserved; with the 
latter, De Quincey tells us, she made it a point never to have 
i. any personal intercourse. She herself had no high opinion of 
her son’s talent, and she was averse to his receiving praise 
1 from others. The children were evidently strictly trained, 
1 and there was, so De Quincey tells us, a Spartan-like simpli- 
city in their diet, in spite of the surroundings of easy affluence. 
The next picture of his childhood which De Quincey draws. 
is one which is even more evidently surcharged, and this time 
with a half-humorous exaggeration of imaginative colouring. 
Between himself and the elder brother who now became his 
chief companion no very keen sympathy seems to have ex- 
isted, and the timidity natural to a child whose health had 
already shown signs of weakness was sorely tried by the per- 
petual feuds with the factory boys in which his brother’s pug- 
nacious tendencies involved them both. With a half-humorous 
solemnity he describes the relations between himself and this 
brother; the mock titles with which they, like most boys of 
their age, invested themselves ; the industrious mimicry of the 
language of their elders ; the tags of school-book phraseology 
with which they accompanied the long-standing feud. Much 
of this-is certainly unreal, as, for instance, the inflated lan- 
guage which he ascribes to the nursery despatches of his. 
brother, and which does not strike us as being even very happy 
fooling. But what proportion the reality bears to the fiction, 
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what part is the boy’s recollection garnished by the man’s 
humour, and what part is merely the adventitious creation of 
that humour, it is of course impossible to say. But whether 
true or false, we cannot but be thankful for the following 
picture of his capture by the female allies of the enemy. 


‘ Having always, up to the completion of my sixth year, been a privi- 
leged pet, and almost, I might say, ranking among the sanctities of the 
household, with all its female sections, whether young or old (an advant- 
age which I owed originally to a long illness, an ague stretching over two 
entire years of my infancy), naturally I had learned to appreciate the 
indulgent tendency of women, and my heart filled with love and gratitud 
as often as they took me up into their arms and kissed me. Here it 
would have been as everywhere else, but unfortunately my introduction to 
these young women was in the very worst of characters. I had been taken 
in arms, in arms against their own brothers, cousins, sweethearts, and 
on pretexts too frivolous to mention. . . . Suddenly one young woman 
snatched me up in her arms and kissed me; from her I was passed round 
to others of the party, who all in turn caressed me, with no allusion to 
that warlike mission against them and theirs which only had procured me 
the honour of an introduction to themselves in the character of a captive. 
The too palpable fact that I was not the person meant by nature to exter- 
minate their families, or to make wildernesses and call them pacifications, 
had withdrawn from their minds the counter fact, that whatever had been 
my performances, my intentions had been hostile, and that in sucha cha- 
racter only I could have become their prisoner. Not only did these young 
people kiss me, but I (seeing no military reason against it) kissed them. — 
. .. One only in the crowd adverted to the character in which I came 
before them: to be a lawful prisoner, it struck her too logical mind that 
I must have been caught in some aggressive practices. ‘* Think,” she 
said, “ of this little dog fighting, and fighting our Jack.” “ But,” said 
another, in a propitiatory tone, ‘‘ perhaps he’ll not do so any more.” I 
was touched by the kindness of her suggestion, and the sweet, merciful 
sound of that same “ not do so any more.” ’ 


The story of the imaginary kingdoms, too, constructed, like 
many Spanish castles before and since, by the lively imagina- 
tions of the brothers, is equally amusing, and not more 
exaggerated than what we have quoted above. 

To the same period of his life belongs a reminiscence which 
illustrates a totally different side of his nature. Linked with 
that tendency to Eudaemonism which De Quincey ascribes to 
himself, there was in his nature a curious tolerance and 
sympathy for what was ugly and repulsive in human nature. 
This found its first outlet in the pity he felt for two deformed 
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and idiot daughters of his tutor, who actually, or as he fancied, 
were the subjects of their mother’s cruelty. In the very name 
he gives them—that of Strulbrugs—the name used by Swift 
to describe the loathsomeness of old age that lingers to die, we 
see the suggestion whence many of the striking features in 
the picture come. That the kindliness of his nature was called 
forth by their pitiful misfortune ; that their memory lingered 
in the child’s mind, and stirred the child’s heart for a time; 
so much we may take for truth, and for a true anticipation of 
much that afterwards characterized the man; but the full 
meaning of the case was necessarily unknown to a boy of 
eight years old, and in the heightened colours of the picture 
we see the suggestions of a rich after-fancy, not the faithful 
portraiture of nature as it actually was in his boyish impres- 
sions. 

But we must pass to other reminiscences than those of early 
childhood. His own ideas as to his education were thwarted 
by his guardians: he found himself bound to three years of 
drudgery at the Manchester Grammar School, before he could 
hope to reach Oxford and independence; und this proved so 
irksome, that at the end of a year and a half he broke loose, 
and concealed himself from his family in the obscurities of 
Greek Street, Soho. The story is not circumstantial, and we 
have of course no right to ask for more of his confidence than 
De Quincey is disposed to give. It is hard to see how stren- 
uous measures would not have led to his discovery. His efforts 
to raise money on his expectations, his occasional communica- 
tions with friends, his ignorance of the proper measures neces- 
sary to ensure concealment—all these, one would have thought, 
must necessarily have led to his whereabouts being traced. 
At all events, it seems to argue a strange neglect on the part 
of mother and guardians, that two brothers should at different 
times have escaped from school, lived for a considerable time 
apart from their families, and should only have returned, on 
their own motion, to claim their inheritance. But it would be 
useless, as well as baffling, to inquire further. Be the truth 
as it may, it is to this flight from the Manchester Grammar 
School that we are indebted for the reminiscences which are 
given in the earlier part of the ‘Confessions; ’ for the recol- 
lections of the lonely, rat-tenanted house in Soho ; the petti- 
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fogging money-lender, with his pariah calling, his lurking 
kindliness, and his literary tastes; for the lanky clerk, 
Pyment; for the little waif and stray, De Quincey’s com- 
panion in the lonely house and in wretchedness ; and, above 
all, for the touching story of Ann of Oxford Street. It is a 
strange, wayward chapter of autobiography or of fiction, be it 
which it may. Something of these scenes the boy must have 
known, and surely never was there companionship with the 
waifs and strays of humanity in its dark places that brought 
less of evil with it. Shadowy as are the figures in the picture, 
yet they command our interest, if not for anything in them- 
selves, yet for the sympathy that could create or revise them, 
with so much of touching truth, and such quaint portraiture 
of little kindnesses lurking in the stony places of the earth. 

Reconciliation with his friends came soon, and, with it, his 
entry into Worcester College, Oxford. Strange to say, of this 
part of his life we have absolutely no reminiscences from him- 
self, and little testimony from others. Few undergraduates 
can ever have begun their career at Oxford with stranger ex- 
periences than his, if the story of these London days is true. 
His previous studies were of the very sort most likely to bring 
him into notice at the university. He was fond of society, and 
had apparently good introductions to it. But, so far as we 
see, he lived an altogether retired life, and to the intellectual 
as well as to the social movements of the place he seems to 
have been ‘alike unknowing and unknown.’ His friendship 
with some of those who were his contemporaries at Oxford 
began only in later years. His life at the university is, to us, 
an almost total blank. 

After he left the university, his patrimony of some £4,000 
or £5,000 enabled him to indulge tastes which would have 
proved a hindrance to any settled course of life. Already 
some of the influences were at work which were to shape his 
moral and intellectual character, both in its strength and in 
its weakness. For some years he had cherished an earnest 
sympathy with that school of metaphysical or philosophical 
poetry which was ushered in by Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
For the latter he had already imbibed that overmastering wor- 
ship which prompted him at first to write to the poet ; then to 
make a pilgrimage to the shrine, from which he turned back 
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only at the last moment from motives of timidity ; and lastly, 
when actually brought into contact with the object of his 
reverence, to cultivate his friendship with a sort of distant 
awe, which later introspection only slowly undermined. One 
of his first acts, after obtaining command of his patrimony, 
was to cement a life-long friendship with Coleridge by an act 
of uncalculating liberality in ministering to the poet’s pecuni- 
ary necessities by a present of £300. Already his imagination, 
naturally active and luxuriant, had been kindled into preter- 
natural energy by indulgence (at first occasional) in that drug 
with which his name has become indissolubly associated. Al- 
ready he had endeavoured, as he endeavoured over and over 
again with some success, to break himself of the habit; but 
its overmastering influence was too great to allow of his win- 
ning complete freedom. An imagination such as his must be 
fed, all the more because of its lavish productiveness, and 
opium gave the necessary food. Sought at first only to dull 
pain, it became, as it must do, a necessity for its own sake. 
We are not careful to gauge, as Mr. Page attempts to do, the 
extent of De Quincey’s efforts to throw off the bondage, or the 
amount of their success. We doubt whether he really sought to 
do so himself with much earnestness. At all events, we cannot 
dissociate that indulgence either from himself or the products 
of his mind. Opium has found in him ‘a sacred poet,’ and 
has thrown its bonds at once over his memory as a man, and 
over the peculiar features of his work. 

We see then how the intellectual sympathies of De Quincey 
were directed. There was little to bind him to a settled life 
in any family ties, and from these ties he seems, in great 
measure, to have cut himself adrift. For a time he had no 
settled residence, and seems to have moved from Oxford to 
London, or Bristol, or the Lakes, as his fancy pleased, and as 
the attractions of Wordsworth’s or Coleridge’s society drew 
him. At this time it was that he met Charles Lamb, then 
living with his sister in the Temple. Between Lamb and De 
Quincey there was enough of sympathy to kindle a mutual 
interest, but not enough, apparently, ever to create a close 
attachment. Lamb had no share in the many-sided versa- 
tility, in the keen analytic power of De Quincey ; and just as 
little did De Quincey possess that calm and chastened vein of 
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humour which Lamb has made all his own. It is true De 
Quincey could, by virtue of his keen analytic insight, appre- 
ciate the peculiar genius of Lamb, but his appreciation was in 
the case of Lamb, as in the case of others, always allied with 
a vein of criticism. Nothing could be better, in its way, than 
De Quincey’s description of his first interview with Lamb at 
the India House, and of Lamb’s slow descent from the high 
stool on which he sat : we might almost fancy that, as a sort 
of intellectual exercise, De Quincey was forcing himself for a 
time into an imitation of Lamb’s own manner. But the in- 
imitable simplicity of Elia soon vanishes, and we seem to 
discern the deliberate heightening of the effect by the over- 
laying of adventitious colour. Neither the ‘Nation of London,’ 
as he calls it, nor the society to be found there, tempted him 
to settle in it, and in 1809 he at length found himself the 
tenant of the cottage in Grasmere, before occupied by Words- 
worth. 

Into the society of the ‘Lake Poets’ De Quincey threw 
himself most ardently for the five years that followed, and it 
is to his hand that we are indebted for those descriptions, 
which, in spite of all their gossip and personal details, have 
succeeded in picturing for us so completely the life and spirit 
of that brotherhood. Owing so much as we do to the discur- 
sive detail of those sketches, it would be churlish to press too 
heavily on their taste ; but yet we cannot give in to the verdict 
that would account gossip on Wordsworth’s legs and on Cole- 
ridge’s complexion, or his ménage in Fleet Street, on Southey’s 
manner and the arrangement of his day (considering always 
the date at which this gossip was published), as pardonable on 
account of the amusement we may derive from it. But ques- 
tionable as may be their taste, we cannot help feeling that the 
pictures, though they may be one-sided, are true. De Quincey’s 
faculty of admiration was in no degree more sustained than 
others among his faculties, and his early awe for Wordsworth 
did not prevent his discerning something of the pedagogue 
behind the greatness of the poet, seeing the self-centered ab- 
sorption that took something from the pleasantness of Words- 
worth’s companionship, and that inconsiderateness for others’ 
feelings that is so well illustrated by De Quincey’s story of 
Wordsworth cutting up Southey’s fine copy of Burke with a 
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greasy knife. By such slight traits as these we do not know 
the poet better, but we get nearer to the man, and the humanity 
even of philosophical poets has a mundane interest for us. 
The sketches help us also to learn something of the place of 
De Quincey in the brotherhood of the Lakes. At first he was 
directly useful to Wordsworth (as in the preparation of the 
pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra) and to Coleridge (as 
we have seen, pecuniarily) ; but his temperament, keenly as it 
appreciated one side of their genius, had something that drew 
him away from a sustained sympathy with them. A coldness 
sprang up on Wordsworth’s side. Perhaps the poet saw in 
De Quincey’s elaborate learning and discursive analysis some- 
thing of that unproductive bookishness which his soul rejected; 
perhaps he missed in De Quincey that sort of intellectual as- 
ceticism after which he aimed, and for the want of which he 
was not ready to make much allowance. During the later 
years of his residence in Grasmere, De Quincey drew rather 
towards the less formidable, but perhaps not so disciplinary, 
companionship of Wilson, afterwards more widely known as 
Christopher North. For about ten years Grasmere continued 
to be his home, and his time was spent in occasional contri- 
butions to periodical literature, and in a not very successful 
or lucrative experiment in the way of newspaper editing. His 
marriage in 1816 opened to him a prospect of more settled 
work, and better motives for self-discipline; but clouds came 
soon. Years of bad management, or no management at all, 
had scattered his fortune ; ill health occasioned a fresh resort 
to opium, and opium soon re-established and increased its 
tyranny ; and in the midst of these troubles he was compelled 
to live for some years a sort of life of exile in London, where 
he now made a surer start in literature with the ‘ Confessions 
‘of an Opium-eater.’ His friendship with Wilson, and his 
connection with ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ had already turned 
his thoughts to Edinburgh, where he found a literary society 
which fell in with his tastes and temperament, and in its 
neighbourhood he finally settled in 1830. For nearly thirty 
years his home was there. He outlived almost every one of 
those who had formed the early Edinburgh clique, which was 
in its most flourishing epoch just before he settled there ; and 
as he drew towards an old age, in which the fitful and erratic 
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temperament seemed to calm down, and the rough contact of 
the outer world was kept by loving hands at a safe distance 
from a nature singularly unfitted for it, there remained, to 
those who knew him only in these later days, of the strange 
genius that had produced the dreams of the Opium-eater, 
nothing but the cultivated intellect, the well-stored memory, 
the keen analytic power, that had accompanied the marvellous 
imagination which raised the Confessions of 1821 to a high 
place among the masterpieces of literary art. 

Our view of De Quincey’s character and work must in great 
measure be apparent from the sketch of his peculiar experi- 
ences, and of the general outline of his life which we have 
given above. We have little space left for a more complete 
estimate of his intellectual calibre, and of the value of what 
he has bequeathed us. But in the work as in the man there 
is a strange mixture of strength and weakness—veins of pure 
gold, but often buried beneath such a mass of dross, or pene- 
trating so deeply into the surrounding soil, as hardly to repay 
the toil of following them through all their intricacies, were it 
not for the musical charm of the accompaniment in his un- 
rivalled style. The ‘general public,’ we are afraid, has re- 
cognized this only too readily, and has been withheld by the 
paradox, the reconditeness, the very miscellaneousness of De 
Quincey’s essays, from improving an acquaintance that might 
have added a fresh charm to life. We are far from saying 
that the popular verdict is altogether well weighed, or that 
there is not much in De Quincey’s writings that deserves to 
live, yet there is a rough practical reasonableness about the 
decision nevertheless. Before we attempt to gauge the 
standard of his powers, we must point to certain conspicuous 
drawbacks, in the face of which only the most consummate 
genius could have accomplished anything very permanently 
great. By nature, and apart from all adventitious stimulants, 
De Quincey seems to have possessed, or been possessed by, 
one dangerous tendency—that of a luxurious straining after 
the excitement of fear. With the writer of fiction and with 
the actor, the power of throwing themselves into the passion 
of fear, and realizing it in their own minds, is doubtless a 
useful, nay, an almost necessary ingredient of high genius: 
but the tendency of De Quincey went much further than this. 
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He strove to exaggerate nature, if by so doing he might feed 
this unhealthy craving with food more highly flavoured. He 
forgets ‘the simplicity of truth, and refuses to trust to the 
effective force of that simplicity; and as a consequence, we 
detect the stage machinery just when we should be most 
enthralled. Let us take just one instance of this. The post- 
script to the ‘Murder considered as a Fine Art,’ is not sooth- 
ing reading for a solitary winter night. The strong hold which 
De Quincey’s graphic power tightens on us as we read, we 
most cordially acknowledge —perhaps our pulse acknowledges 
it for us. But are there not touches in which the picture is 
overdrawn ? When Williams goes upstairs after dispatching 
three of his victims, and is preparing to deal with the little 
girl, who may yet escape from the fate of the grandparents, 
how could De Quincey, how could any one know that the 
murderer took a pleasure in waking the child, that she might 
know she was being killed, and not die unconscious? A cer- 
tain artificiality is introduced in this endeavour to make the 
murderer illustrate the author’s psychological analysis, and 
for that moment the hold over us is loosened. The determi- 
nation to leave no extremity of horror unemployed is a source 
of weakness even in the attainment of its own ends. This 
characteristic is most clearly brought out in one of the re- 
miniscences of her father by Mrs. Baird Smith, which is given 
to us by Mr. Page :— 


‘There was one feature in my father’s character which deserves to be 
pointed out: this was the demand for the excitement of fear. This used 
to account to us for a great many of his curious habits, and his exagge- 
rated difficulties about petty matters. He was quite incapable of fear in 
the real sense of the word, so much so that he could not understand it in 
us as children or young people; and when he was chilling our marrow 
with awesome stories of ghosts, murderers, and mysteries, he only 
thought he was producing a luxurious excitement, though I can safely 
say I have never conquered the eerie terrors of those times. This enjoy- 
ment of the excitement of concealment and lurking enemies, &c., has 
always accounted to us in some measure for his positive dislike to having 
his affairs looked into and set straight, and it is borne out by his settling 
down much like other people when the excitement became burthensome 
to him through growing years.’ 


This tendency, as Mrs. Baird Smith hints, gave rise to 
another, even more untoward for sustained intellectual effort, 
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or for work of permanent value in the larger sense, viz., the 
unparalleled disorderliness which threw its network over all 
the practical side of De Quincey’s life. The untidiness of 
authors, the proverbial confusion of a study—these are well- 
known chapters in literary history. Burke’s revises were the 
terror of printers; Johnson crammed his rooms with hoards 
of orange peel; Coleridge buried himself beneath libraries of 
borrowed books. Whatever gods and men and the shops have 
refused to concede to poets, this at least they have assigned 
them as a special privilege, to be careless, to be baffling in 
their confusion. But De Quincey’s was no ordinary author’s 
confusion. A study which would otherwise have been held a 
confused and huddled mass of inextricable confusion, appeared 
orderly, conveniently arranged, available for rapid and well- 
connected work, when compared with his. No MS. could be 
destroyed, and no discrimination between the useful and the 
useless was permitted. Piles of waste paper grew around him 
wherever he went, till not one, but three or four lodgings in 
various places were occupied, not by De Quincey, but by the 
useless deposit of waste paper which De Quincey left behind 
him wherever he had worked. Dust accumulated, fires oc- 
curred, and only the narrowest chances saved the author and 
his house from the flames. Days were spent in looking 
for missing papers, printers’ hearts were driven to despair, 
the hopeless confusion round him worked in upon the author’s 
brain, till the very description of the desert of disorder makes 
one giddy to read of it--but no vestige of improvement can be 
traced. In point of disorderliness, De Quincey was an incor- 
rigible rogue and offender, and the ill consequence to what he 
has bequeathed us affords more than food for a smile. It 
served to exaggerate that want of concentration and sustained 
effort that so far paralyzed his powers, and so lessened the 
value of his achievements, as to form another of those 
drawbacks with which De Quincey’s genius was weighted. In 
spite of all his versatility, it held him down below the level of 
the highest achievements in any kind. All these tendencies, 
the luxurious hankering after the excitement of fear, the in- 
extricable confusion that entangled his mental powers, the 
want of concentration that dissipated them, were undoubtedly 
vastly developed by De Quincey’s disastrous indulgence in 
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that drug with which his genius and his misfortunes are so 
closely linked. We cannot but think that in dealing with 
the questions that rise in connection with this part of De 
Quincey’s life, Mr. Page’s special pleading is not always con- 
clusive. The following is not a little vague :— 


‘De Quincey,’ says Mr. Page, ‘had faults, many faults, some frailties 
even’ (we would have reversed the epithets, but let that pass); ‘but we 
take it, he who sees farthest will be inclined to censure least. He was 
often unpunctual to engagements: though courteous in the extreme, he 
did sometimes speak plainly, in spite of what a writer of some repute has 
named “ a general weakness of moral nature.” It is so easy to be severe, 
and not seldom severity comes of hasty surveys,’ &c. 


This surely amounts to very little. No one blames De 
Quincey for plain speaking: on the contrary, he might well 
have spoken a good deal more plainly than he often did. 
Mere moral weaknesses in an author, we are quite ready to 
agree, are no fit subjects for the world’s censure; but De 
Quincey’s were more than moral, they were intellectual weak- 
nesses, and are visible on almost every page of his works. 
This is what prevents our slurring them over, or accepting 
another plea which Mr. Page advances (by an odd mixture of 
the proverbial phrase used of a profligate who ruins himself, 
in spite of all his friends can do for him, ‘ that he is his own 
‘worst enemy,’ with the other phrase used of a good-natured 
spendthrift, ‘that he is an enemy to no one but himself’), by 
way of justifying De Quincey, ‘that his worst enemies were 
‘those of his own household,’ his moods, sensibilities, &c. 
_ But surely this is hardly praise! It is no excuse for a man 
_ that no one did him harm but himself. 

What then were the special marks of that genius which 
had to contend with the dead weight of morbid sensibility and 
habitual confusion, exaggerated by the ill effects of opium ? 
First and chiefly (in addition to a memory of extraordinary 
vividness and activity, and a keen critical faculty), the union 
of two powers which we are accustomed, perhaps too habit- 
ually, to reckon incompatible, those of rich imagination and 
acute analysis. It was in the study of political economy that 
De Quincey found a mental tonic to the ravages of opium ; 
and his essays in that science, though not carried to any great 
result, were pursued with sufficient accuracy of logic and 
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readiness of illustration to enable him to give one or two 
definitions of permanent value. Mr. Page dwells at some 
length, and with much ingenuity, on the wide range of intel- 
lectual sympathy which is seen in De Quincey’s appreciation 
at once of Wordsworth and Ricardo, before either had found 
many admirers. We would gladly have dwelt longer on some 
aspects in which that union, at first sight so unusual, appears 
to our mind to be capable of explanation, perhaps even of 
parallel. We would gladly, too, have attempted an estimate 
of the humour which Mr. Page ascribes to De Quincey, whom 
we confess ourselves unable to rate in the first or even in the 
second grade of our great masters in that kind. The fact 
that he failed to appreciate one of the greatest, and two of 
the second grade of our humourists—Swift, Sheridan, and 
Thackeray—seems to argue a certain lack of the faculty on 
his own part. Without saying that his humour is only verbal, 
we are yet disposed to think that it is too much concerned 
with niceties of thought and language, to take anything like 
the highest rank. Compare—he has himself suggested the 
comparison—the essay on Murder as a Fine Art with Swift's 
Proposal for dealing with the surplus of young children 
in Ireland, and we at once perceive the difference between 
the statuesqueness of colossal genius and the polished nice= 
ties of delicate, but so far timid, art. There is one faculty 


‘ possessed by De Quincey in a marked degree which rather 


tells against than in favour of the finest humour: it is that 
of an overstrained logical analysis. There is another faculty 
which he wants, and without which that highest humour is 
impossible: it is the power of taking an undistracted and 
calm survey of the practical world of men and women—with 
its background, who shall say, how deep, and mysterious, and 
full of meaning ? 
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Art. VI1.—The Greek Revolution. 


(1.) Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution. Two vols. 8vo. 
1882. 
(2.) Ioropia tis EddAnuixis Exavactacews. E. Tpuxotrn. 
Four vols. 1853. 
(3.) History of the Greek Revolution. By Grorez Finuay, LL.D. 


Txose who have not carefully studied the modern history of the 
Ottoman Empire may be excused for supposing that the State 
has never been in so bad a case as at present ; they may sup- 
pose that its decline has been regular and constant, and that 
it has now reached the depth of ruin. But within the lifetime: 
of elderly men a crisis similar to the present, and to all ap- 
pearance worse, has actually occurred, to be followed by an ap- 
parent improvement of so marked a character as to elicit from 
Lord Palmerston the well-known remark that no State in 
Europe had in the last twenty years made so great a progress: 
in reform as Turkey. In the beginning of the reign of Sultan 
Mahmoud II. the country was torn by revolutions, not those 
of insurgent Christian provinces, for Servia alone of these had 
shown a disposition to strike for freedom, but Moslem pashas. 
were everywhere insubordinate, and in some cases absolutely 
rebellious. Added to this, the Janissaries, after having been 
the terror of Europe, had now become despicable as troops, 
but most formidable tothe Government. These armed Con- 
servatives would allow of no kind of reform that in the 
slightest degree seemed to affect their interests, and they had 
just deposed Selim III., and placed on the throne the imbecile 
Mustapha, who again was murdered in favour of Mahmoud 
II. This Sultan was a man whose strong individuality did 
unquestionably arrest the downward course of his empire. 
Napoleon and Alexander were on the point of dismembering 
the Ottoman Empire, but could not quite overcome the mutual - 
jealousy consequent upon sharing so rich a spoil. The great 
prize of Constantinople was the cause of a disagreement be- 
tween the two invading powers. Of the general state of the 
country at that epoch, we have the testimony of the British 
ambassador, Sir Robert Adair, who writes as follows : ‘June 
‘3, 1809. From the death of Mustapha, the Ottoman Empire 
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‘might be said to have been without a government. The heads 
‘of the different departments confined themselves to the details 
‘of their several charges. No man would undertake the re- 
‘spensibility of a general measure. Public business in all its 
‘essential parts was at a stand. The disorders in the pro- 
‘yvinces continued with as little intermission. Government, 
‘indeed, appeared everywhere to be fallen into such a state of 
‘relaxation, as to have lost the means of acting right, even 
‘when it was supported by the public sentiment. Nothing can 
‘so truly characterize both the nature and the source of these 
‘ disorders as what has passed at the frontiers upon the renewal 
‘ of hostilities with Russia. ... The fleet was ordered to be 
‘fitted out, and, in fact, ten sail of the line have been equipped 
‘with uncommon expedition. Troops and provisions were 
‘ordered to the fortresses, and numbers of men were seen to 
‘pass the Bosphorus day after day, taking their route for the 
‘frontier. Unhappily, when they reached the Danube, instead 
‘of being embodied into an army to oppose the enemy, finding 
‘no leader to command them, they enlisted under one or the 
‘other of two ferocious chiefs, who in the very sight of the 
‘Russian tents were desolating their country with civil war. 
‘There is an Ayan of Schumla, and a chief named Pehlivan 
‘Aga, under whose banners all the new comers engaged, and 
‘who have already had many desperate encounters, to the un- 
‘speakable injury of the public cause.’ 

The same ambassador also writes in 1809 words that might 
be indited verbatim by Mr. Layard in 1877, as follows: ‘The 
‘financial difficulties impede the progress of every effort which 
‘the Ottoman Government is disposed to make, and which the 
‘people are uncommonly eager to second, to carry the war 
‘into the enemy’s country. The enthusiasm by which the 
‘whole mass of the population of this Empire is animated, is 
‘stated to me to exceed anything known in the memory of 
‘modern times. On the other hand, the pecuniary distress is 
‘at least equal in proportion.’ 

At this time there was war between Turkey and Russia, and 
war between Austria and France, Russia taking the part of 
France against Austria. The Russians took Isaktja, Toultcha, 
Silistria, and Hirsova. The Servians, too, were in full revolt. 


The Turkish pashas were always ready to fight against the 
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northern Ghiaours, but they seemed to fight more for them- 
selves and their religion than for the Sultan. Bosniak Agha 
reigned at Rustchuk, and gave the Russians the worst defeat 
they had experienced during the war. Widdin was governed 
by Molla Pasha, another semi-independent chief, while Ali 
Pasha of Yanina was in all but name a considerable and inde- 
pendent prince. The treaty of Bucharest of the 28th of May, 
1812, relieved the Sultan from his foreign enemies, but he was 
not allowed t3 repose, for he had now to reconquer his im- 
mense territories from his own satraps. We may in passing 
glance at the eighth article of the above treaty, which re- 
lates to Servia, and runs as follows: ‘ Though it is impossible 
‘to doubt that the Sublime Porte would, according to its prin- 
‘ciples, act with gentleness and magnanimity towards the 
‘Servians, as to a people that had long been under its do- 
‘minion; still, it was deemed just, in consideration of the part 
‘taken by the Servians in the war, to come to a solemn agree- 
‘ment respecting their security.” And so an amnesty was 
granted the Servians. Not long afterwards the streets of Bel- 
grade were lined with stakes, and on these were transfixed the 
living bodies of the principal patriots of that unhappy nation. 
An aged lady told the writer of this article that, being sent on 
an errand as a child through the streets, she was horrified by 
the cries of agony she heard from her countrymen thus suffer- 
ing: the cries of ‘vohda, vohda’ (water, water), still seemed to 
xing in her ears through all this lapse of time. 

Scarcely had the Sultan, by a combination of force and 
fraud, subdued the cruel Albanian tyrant of Yanina, when a 
revolution broke out in the southern part of his Empire, that 
was destined to have a more complete success than that of 
Servia. Various causes have been assigned for the Greek war 
of liberation, some of which, common to all nations rising 
from the dust, are strikingly like what we have heard con- 
nected with the miserable rising in Bulgaria. Then, as now, 
it was not stated that the Greeks had received any further 
provocations, or that their lot was worse than usual; but that 
they had become more rich, and that there had been a great 
revival of learning. The philosophical student of history 
wi!l compare this state of things with similar instances in the 
stories of revolution handed down to us from age to age. 
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When a nation is utterly crushed, and the people reduced to 
the level of brutes, there is no more likelihood of a rising 
against authority than there is of a combined rising of our 
domestic animals. During that dark period of the history of 
the Christians in Turkey, in which they were subject to pay 
asa tax their finest male children, to be educated as Janis- 
saries, we heard of no risings; but when their condition was 
somewhat improved and their brains cultivated, they became 
dangerous to their tyrants, as the educated Bulgarians of 
the present day have become. There is, I believe, no instance 
in the history of the human race of a people contentedly sub- 
mitting to be governed by barbarians inferior to themselves : 
sooner or later an explosion occurs. 


ere * 


under the Turkish feudal system, which had been introduced 
by Bayazid I. about the year 1397. A number of Seljouk 
Turks were invested with landed estates held on military 
tenure. This was called the Timariot system. The islands 
were under the government of the Capitan Pasha, and from 
the time of the Ottoman conquest until the first mutterings of 
the revolution the Greeks may be said to have disappeared 
from history. As Finlay says : ‘ No instances of patriotic des- 
‘pair ennobled the records of their subjection. A dull uni- 
‘formity marks their conduct and their thoughts. Byzantine 
‘ceremony and orthodox formality had already effaced the 
‘stronger habits of individual character and extinguished 
‘genius. Ottoman oppression now made an effort to extirpate 


d ‘the innate feelings of humanity. Parents gave their sons to 
a, ‘be Janissaries, and their daughters to be odalises.’ 

if We often meet in these days travellers who inveigh against 
sf the despicable character of the Rayahs, or non-Moslem sub- 


jects of the Sultan: how cringing, how cowardly and unmanly 
they are, as compared with the noble Turk. This is avery old 
plea on behalf of tyrants against the oppressed. As well 
might the marauder point to the miserable state of the village 
which he had devastated, and say, ‘ Why take an interest in 
‘such a wretched place?’ Let us reflect on the consequences 
to a population of some centuries of Turkish rule. It literally 
spoils the breed of men who have to submit to it. If a cattle 
breeder were only to allow those of his beasts to live and pro- 


In the beginning of this century Greece was (like Servia) - 
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pagate which had no horns, or very short horns, undoubtedly 
he would produce a race of hornless beasts in time. Under 
the Turks for many generations all the finest male children of 
the Christians were taken to be Janissaries, all the finest 
women were seized for the harems. Add to this, if any Christian 
showed the least sign of independent spirit he was a marked 
man, and, probably, was cut off in his prime. It is too true, 
then, that the breed has deteriorated, but we cannot see that 
such a fact affords any argument for maintaining the evil. In 
considering the character of the Greeks we must bear in mind 
that, unlike the Servians, they have not lived under the con- 
tinuous rule of the Turks since the Ottoman conquest. That 
conquest was effected piecemeal. In 1459 Mohammed II. 
conquered the Morea from the Venetians. In 1462 Mytilene 
was annexed to the Ottoman Empire. In 1479 Zante and 
Cephalonia were taken by the same Sultan from Tocco, despot 
of Arta, while this and other islands changed masters too 
often to be recounted in any but a detailed history. In 
1687, again, the Venetians commenced the conquest of the 
Morea, which was again reconquered in 1715 by Ali Cumurgi. 
In reading the history of these countries we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that the government of the Venetians was 
grossly tyrannical, though perhaps not equally repulsive in all 
respects with that of the Asiatics, so that. the Greeks must 
have undergone long ages of deterioration, rendering them but 
little capable of restraining the ferocious passions that are let 
loose when slaves rise against their masters. 

It was not until after the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, that 
the Greeks were taught to look for protection to a foreign power. 
That treaty afforded the Russians a pretext for interfering in 
any case of gross tyranny, and this newly-acquired right would 
naturally induce these slaves to become still more discontented 


with their sad position. 


Amongst the multiform results which followed upon the 
French revolution, the Greek revolution is one of the most 
striking. In Greece, even under the Turks, classic literature 
and classic names were revived, and that remote and almost 
forgotten country partook of that general movement towards 
liberty which caused so much anxiety to the despots of Europe. 
‘The same moral and political causes which produced the 
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‘French revolution produced the revolution in Greece. English 
‘liberty and American independence had struck chords that 
‘vibrated wherever civilized men dwelt.’ Two societies were 
formed by Greeks which had great influence on events—the 
Philomuse Society, founded at Athens in 1812, and the Philiké 
Hetairia, established at Odessa in 1814. The former was 
more literary than political: the latter was a genuine secret 
political society, which we believe exists to this day. The 
agents of this society have always been accused of working 
for Russia, and that power has been supposed to give them 
every encouragement and protection; which is likely enough, 
seeing that Russia for several generations has been either at 
war or about to undertake a war with the Ottoman Porte. 

The first chief of the revolution was an unfortunate choice, 
and conspicuous by the absence of every quality that a revolu- 
tionary chief should have. Unlike the Servians, who chose a 
peasant hero for their chief, the Greeks elevated a courtier to 
that position. Prince Alexander Hypsilantes was an eloquent 
man, of graceful address, and not without courage as a soldier ; 
but he was vain, untruthful, ignorant of military tacties or 
discipline, and deficient in political judgment. He came of a 
race of Greeks that have always been accounted the vilest of 
the race—the Phanariots, or Greek aristocracy of Constanti- 
nople—who, ever since the conquest, have been the willing 
slaves of the Turks. Cringing to their barbarian masters, 
they have ever been ready to plunder and harass their own 
countrymen or the Roumanians, so that they might have a 
good share of the spoil. 

Hypsilantes began his enterprize, strange to say, far from 
Greece. He entered Moldavia, crossing the Pruth on the 
6th of March, 1821, and, attended by a few followers, took up 
a position at Yassy. He then issued a proclamation, calling 


the people to rise against the Turks, and boasting of Russian | 


protection, Russia then being at peace with the Porte, and, in 
the language of diplomacy, a ‘friendly power.’ His procla- 
mation fell dead on the ears of the poor serfs of Moldavia, 
who then had no more rights than the oxen of their ploughs, 
and hoped for none from the Greeks, whom they knew only 
from their Phanariote oppressors. The peasants were not 
oppressed directly by the Turks, but by their own boyards and 
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Greek governors. Hypsilantes, from the first, made it evi- 
dent to the world that he was grossly incompetent to head a 
revolution. Although he was joined by Michael Sontzos and 
many leading men in Moldavia, he took no energetic measures 
to meet the Turkish force that would inevitably be brought 
against him. He was as dilatory as a Turk, and allowed the 
Hetairists throughout the provinces to act without any definite 
instructions: the consequence was that the revolution was 
initiated by atrocious crimes. The first of these was a 
Christian massacre at Galatz, not a massacre of, but by, 
Christians. A certain Karavia, a Greek, was in command of 
a small irregular force of Albanians, Bulgarians, and Servians, 
at Galatz. This man at once fell upon the unoffending Turkish 
merchants and their families with his savage soldiers, and 
massacred them without mercy: but worse was to follow. A 
guard of honour of about fifty Turkish soldiers stationed at 
Yassy were induced by promises to‘lay down their arms, and 
together with a number of Turkish merchants, with the 
connivance at least of the revolutionary prince, were then 
slaughtered. What was wanting through lack of energy on 
the part of the Ottoman Porte was made up by the excitement 
and thirst for vengeance shown by the Turks all over the 
empire on receipt of the news of these horrors. They were 
put on the defensive, naturally supposing themselves menaced 
with massacre, and they hesitated not to accept the challenge 
thus thrown down to them. They flew to arms, and indulged 
in bloody reprisals in various parts of the empire. The 
foolish prince spent many precious weeks in giving military 
rank and title to a number of worthless followers. There were 
in his suite generals without armies and colonels without 
regiments; but amongst his following there were at least 
three real men, and these were Theodor Vladimiresco, a 
Wallachian Boyard, Savas, a Greek of Patmos, and Georgaki 
of Olympus. When Hypsilantes had reached Bucharest the 
world became enlightened as to the policy of Russia by the 
publication of a manifesto which denounced all revolutionary 
movements. Hypsilantes was dismissed the Russian service, 
and even the Patriarch of Constantinople was induced to 
anathematize the Hetairia. All this was a great blow to the 
revolution, but so well was the ground prepared by the Turks 
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themselves for an effort to throw off their yoke, that neither 
the crimes of the revolutionists, nor ecclesiastical censure, nor 
the frowns of foreign potentates, could extinguish the ardent 
hopes of the patriots. Men gathered round the flag of indepen- 
dence thus raised in Moldavia. Mean time Turkey, thoroughly 
roused, mustered an army which began to move towards the 
insurgents from Bucharest, Giurgevo, and Widdin, who were 
thus in danger of being surrounded. The movements of the 
revolutionary army, guided by some experienced officers, were 
not altogether without military science, but the details were 
badly carried out: some of the subordinates ventured to dis- 
obey orders, and thus all was spoiled. Amongst the revo- 
lutionary troops was a battalion of about five hundred men, 
who have rendered themselves immortal, and who assuredly 
deserved better leaders. This was called the Sacred Battalion, 
and was composed chiefly of young students of the higher and 
middle classes. Their uniform was black, and there was a 
death’s head on their caps, indicative of their oath to conquer 
or die. Their fate was remarkable. On the 19th of June, 
1821, they were surprised by about eight hundred Turkish 
cavalry, who, charging suddenly, threw them into confusion 
and cut them into pieces. It is said that the survivors, after 
the first onset, bound themselves together by their sashes, and 
died to a man, fighting round the sacred standard. At that 
epoch the Turkish cavalry was the bravest, best mounted, and 
most enterprizing in the world, and hesitated not to attack 
infantry and artillery in almost any circumstances. These 
cavalry were what are called irregulars, since known as Bashi- 
Bazooks. No Turkish institution can have undergone such a 
deplorable deterioration as the cavalry. The writer of this 
article has gone through more than one campaign with the 
Turks, and he never once saw a charge of cavalry, though he 
has seen several mad retreats. The present force of that arm 
is beneath contempt. 

The army of Hypsilantes suffered a severe defeat not far 
from the Austrian frontier. The prince covered himself with 
ignominy by his incompetence, falsehood, and cowardice, but 
he saved his life by a timely desertion of his troops and flight 
into Austria; and thus ended in disaster the first part of the 
drama of the Greek revolution, and the career of Hypsilantes 
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terminated for ever. Although the revolution, as far as 
Moldavia was concerned, was practically at an end, some 
mention must needs be made of the final act. About four 
hundred men, Greeks, Albanians, and Servians, had entrenched 
themselves at Skuleni, on the banks of the Pruth, and here they 
were attacked on the 29th of June by a considerable force of 
Ottoman troops, with six guns. The Christians defended 
themselves with extraordinary valour. Under the incessant 
discharges of grape shot and musketry the Christians melted 
- away, until the last handful leaped into the Pruth and swam 
into Russia. One moresmall detachment of insurgents under 
Georgaki and Pharmaki were blockaded in the monastery of 
Siko. Here they defended themselves until all hope was 
over. Georgaki, with a chosen few, was in the belfry, at some 
distance apart from the monastery. They blew themselves 
up. Pharmaki, less wise and resolute, capitulated, under the 
solemn assurances of the Turks of safety and honourable 
treatment. His men were put to death. He was sent to 
Constantinople, where he was first tortured and then killed. 
Such acts as these arouse the indignation of mankind, but the 
politicians of fifty-six years ago must have had their feelings 
swayed from side to side by the details of the conflict, for it 
would be most difficult to say which side was the more cruel 
and perfidious. Massacre was the order of the day, no oaths 
were binding, neither side could trust the most solemn under- 
takings of the other. The fact is the contest was not one 
between civilized nations, but between a barbarous Asiatic 
despotism and the slaves that it had educated during genera- 
tions of cruelty and perfidy. In the eyes of the Turks neither 
a rebel nor a Ghiaour could claim any consideration: they 
were as ferocious towards their rebel slaves as West Indian 
planters have ever beer towards revolted negroes. Like these 
planters, the Turks had not improved by living amongst 
human beings who had no rights. They were barbarous and 
tyrannical, and their revolted slaves were cruel, perfidious, 
and remorseless. 

In the early part of 1821, a Mussulman population of twenty 
thousand were living as proprietors and farmers all over 
Greece, surrounded by an abject and submissive population 
whom they had treated with brutal contempt. In the course of 
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Jess than three months most of these Moslems were massacred : a 
men, women, and children were involved in one common fate | 
Finlay remarks that it is strange that such possibilities had at 
not been foreseen, and that some precautions had not been |) 
taken, since the Mussulmans were always armed and the | t 
Rayahs unarmed. No depdts of ammunition, provisions, on 
or arms had been provided ; no mutual plans of defence, and Pall ia 
yet abundant notice of Greek troubles had been given for two a 
years before the Sultan had sent Khurshid Pasha to the Morea, a 
‘with strict orders to watch the machinations of the Greeks, a 
‘and the intrigues of the Russian consular agents ;’ but he . 
reported that there was no immediate danger. We need not _ 
be astonished at the supineness and blindness of the Turks on 4 
this occasion, when we reflect that the English were, twenty " 
years ago, surprised by a military revolution of a still more 
formidable character. 

As we examine the details of this interesting struggle, we are 
struck by various peculiar facts, not the least of which is 


that it was a genuine popular movement. The people were 1 
incessantly betrayed by the incapacity or perfidy of their | 
leaders, but, as Finlay says, ‘the people never wavered in the r 


‘contest. From the day they took up arms they made the , 

‘victory of the orthodox Church and the establishment of the an 

‘national independence the great objects of their existence.’ ; 
After Khurshid Pasha’s departure from the Morea, his ‘ 

caimakam, or lieutenant, summoned the bishops and superior rd 

clergy to a meeting at Tripolitza, intending to seize them as 

hostages if they appeared, or if they disobeyed, to use the , 

pretext for proceeding against them. Some of the bishops : 

obeyed the snmmons, while the greater part invented some 

pretext for staying at home. The caimakam could not arrest 

the whole body, and did not think it good policy to attempt to 

‘detain those who appeared ; but these Christian functionaries, 

the natural leaders of the people, thought it high time to 

throw off the mask and commence the revolution. It began, 

as such outbreaks usually do, in isolated outrages and 

murders. Three Turkish couriers, carrying letters from the 

aimakam to Khurshid Pasha, the general commanding the 

army operating against Ali Pasha of Yanina, were murdered 

‘by a noted Hetairist named Soliotes. He then raised his band 
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to three hundred, and attacked a force of sixty Moslem Alba- 
nians, whom he slew or dispersed. Thus commenced the move- 
ments in the Morea, which were fatal to the Turks dwelling in 
their country houses. Kalamata, an important central town, 
was soon crowded with Turkish families, who hurriedly pre- 
pared for the menaced attack. They had not to wait long, for 
two thousand Greeks, led by Petrobey and Murzinos, besieged 
the place. Being utterly unprepared to stand a blockade, the 
Turks in a few days capitulated, under a solemn promise that 
their lives would be spared. They were all taken prisoners; 
the women and children were dispersed amongst Greek fami- 
lies as slaves; the men were slain, not all at once, but during 
a few months. And now it was recognized that the great 
struggle had commenced, and the Greek nation knew that it 
would have to go through a fiery ordeal, and be condemned to 
terrible sacrifices. As is usual on such solemn occasions, 
help was sought for from a Higher Power, and a solemn ser- 
vice was performed on the 5th of April, 1821, on the banks of 
the rapid river flowing by Kalamata. Twenty-four priests 
officiated, and five thousand armed men stood. round. While 
the Te Deum was celebrated tears were seen coursing down 
the furrowed cheeks of rugged warriors, who in their brilliant 
Albanian costumes and silver-mounted arms formed groups 
at once picturesque and impressive. Two days after this reli- 
gious ceremony, Petrobey, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Greek army, issued a proclamation addressed to all Christian 
nations, declaring that the long-oppressed Greeks were deter- 
mined to throw off the Turkish yoke, and appealing to the 
sympathy of Christendom. This patriotic appeal was followed 
by further atrocious murders. The Mussulman population, 
at least all who escaped the sword of the liberated Greeks— 
who burned to avenge the shame, outrages, and barbarities in- 
flicted on them for generations—hurried into such fortresses 
as Patras, Missolonghi, Athens, &c., and were at once besieged 
by crowds of armed men which the Greeks were pleased to 
call armies. These at times suffered terrible defeats, owing 
to their disorganization. Near Karitena, on the 11th of April, 
they were routed, and at Patras on the 15th they suffered a 
terrible defeat : nevertheless, the revolutionists never dreamed 
of submission fora moment. The war went on, a war of 
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savages, with no tincture of chivalry, mercy, or method, on 
either side. ‘From the 26th of March until Easter Sunday,’ 
says Finlay, ‘ it is supposed that from ten to fifteen thousand 
‘souls perished in cold blood, and that about three thousand 
‘farm-houses or Turkish dwellings were laid waste.’ The of- 
ficers chosen by the insurgent peasants were at the commence- 
ment almost invariably klephts, or brigand chiefs. Amongst 
these was Kolokotrones, the first chief who distinguished him- 
self in the struggle. He was a genuine brigand of the Turko- 
Christian type, full of zeal, patriotism, and devotion; at the 
same time barbarously cruel, cunning, deceitful, and avari- 
cious; a man of the time and country, a product of Turkish 
misgovernment. He was fifty years old at the beginning of 
the revolution, an age which in civilized Europe almost dis- 
qualifies for rough campaigning, but in a mountain chief may 
be considered almost the prime of life. Besides his qualifi- 
cation as a brigand or klepht, Kolokotrones had been a major 
in an Anglo-Greek regiment, and was present at the assault 
of Santa Maura, where the Greek regiment did not distin- 
guish itself. His first affair, other than a few isolated mur- 
ders and massacres, was the investment of Karitena by six 
thousand Greeks. This was a respectable army, of whom 
much was expected ; but suddenly, like a thunderbolt out of 
a clear sky, a force of five hundred Turkish cavalry charged 
the Christian host. A panic ensued; utter disorganization 
prevented the Christians from offering any resistance worthy 
of the name; the Moslem horsemen with their sharp sabres 
rode through and through the Greek force, until their right 
arms hung wearied with slaughter. Kolokotrones lost his 
rifle and fled like the rest, barely escaping with his life. In 
those days the Turkish cavalry was perhaps the best in the 
world: it consisted of well-mounted men, usually of good social 
condition, and trained from their childhood as horsemen and 
swordsmen. Amongst Sultan Mahmoud’s reforms, the most 
fatal was the reform of the Turkish cavalry. Possessed with 
an idea that all the military system of the Franks was good, 
that the reform of his own army must be thorough, he con- 
verted his Turkish horsemen into what looked like European 
drilled cavalry, and the result was ruin. In the Crimean war 
no force was so despised as the Turkish cavalry, and we 
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believe it has not improved since. The defeat of Karitena 
seemed to have been taken as a matter of course, and did not 
apparently discourage the peasantry, who still crowded to the 
standard of the klephts and adventurers who proclaimed them- 
selves ready to lead. Many of these men deeply injured the 
cause they professed to serve by their villainous habits, and 
yet whom else could the recently enslaved Greeks have taken 
as their leaders? They and the armatoli were the only men 
who had borne arms or ever been under fire. Of one of them, 
Gordon says : ‘ Panourias was the worst of these local despots, 
‘whom some writers have elevated into heroes: he was, in 
‘ fact, an ignoble robber hardened inevil. He enriched himself 
‘ with the spoils of the Mahommedans of Salona and Vostitza, 
‘yet he and his retinue of brigands compelled the people to 
‘maintain them at free quarters, in idleness and luxury, exact- 
‘ing not only bread, meat, wine, and forage, but also sugar and 
‘coffee. Hence springs the reflection that the Greeks had cause 
‘to repent their early predilection for the klephts, who were 
‘almost all (beginning with Kolokotrones) infamous for the 
‘sordid perversity of their dispositions.’ That religious bigotry, 
which the Turks have ever cherished and taught, was at the 
bottom of the furious war, which became one of extermination, 
is proved by the fact that the bodies of the Turks were never 
buried, but burned, inasmuch as none of the orthodox peasants 
would demean themselves by digging graves for Turks. 

One of the most important operations .of the war was the 
siege of Athens, then a miserable petty town, crowned by the 
grandest ruins of antiquity, which served to remind the insur- 
gents of what they had been and of what they might become. 
The Turks seized eleven of the principal citizens and carried 
them up to the Acropolis as hostages, where they long had to 
reside with the garrison, which had to undergo a blockade of 
very irregular severity. 

Missolonghi declared for the insurgents on the 1st of June, 
1821, and here again there was a slaughter of inoffensive 
Moslems. On the 9th, Vrachori followed suit, and the Mus- 
sulman population was attacked by two thousand armatoli, 
who were soon increased to four thousand, and the same 
horrors recurred. Mean time Kurshid Pasha was defeated 
in the passes of Makrynoros, in an attempt to come to the 
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rescue of the suffering Turks. Thus in three months the a. 
whole of Greece to the south of Thermopyle and Actium 
was in the hands of the insurgents, who had cleared the in 
plains of Turks and were blockading them in sundry fortresses. at 4 

The example of these successes’ fired the imagination of the \ 
islanders of the Archipelago. These had suffered least from 
Turkish oppression; indeed, some of the islands enjoyed 
home rule to the fullest extent. Nevertheless, the Turks being 
universally detested by those they governed and those they 
came in contact with, found neither loyalty nor sympathy, but 
enmity on every side. The various causes of this enmity are 
sufficiently apparent. The chief is doubtless the intense 
arrogance and cruelty engendered by the Mussulman religion. 

A Moslem Turk cannot speak to a Rayah in any but an insult- 

ing tone, so that even those Christians who were not living 

amongst Turks, and who, therefore, were not liable to be 

kicked and cuffed at pleasure, were sufficiently insulted by the 

arrogant and contemptuous mode of address they were subject 

to in the ordinary operations of commerce. This might not a | 
have been enough without the powerful effect of a common a 
religion and language, which fused all the islanders together. 
An exception to the tie of language may be mentioned in the <n 
fact of certain islands, as well as part of the main land, being al 
peopled by Albanians, but the greater part of these were of i 
the orthodox faith, and therefore cast in their lot with the 
Greeks. 

The Greeks have always been a commercial and naval 
people, even in their lowest fortunes. At the commencement i 
of the revolution their commercial navy consisted of nearly | 
three hundred and fifty brigs and schooners, of from sixty to one 
hundred tons, which were manned by at least twelve hundred 
admirable sailors. The captains and sailors of all these trading 
ships were part owners of the cargo, or at least of the vessel, 
and this rule we believe obtains in the present day. They were 
utterly ignorant of the science of navigation, but were excellent 
pilots and seamen. The islands which had first declared inde- 
pendence were Spetzas, Psara, and Hydra, and a native of the 
latter, Jakomaki Tombazes, took command of the revolutionary 
navy, which at first consisted of about a dozen vessels, hastily 
armed and fitted out. The operations of the navy resembled 
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very much those of the land forces, but attracted more attention 
in Europe, insomuch as the field of battle was common to all 
the powers who had valuable ships floating on it. The cruises 
of the Greek ships were watched with jealousy. If a vessel 
were missing in the Levant, the Greeks got the credit of having 
plundered and sunk her, and the robbery of an Austrian vessel 
gave colour to these not unjust suspicions. 

The naval warfare was carried on in precisely the same 
spirit as that on the continent. A large Turkish vessel full 
of rich presents from the Sultan to Mehemed Ali, on board of 
which were some Turkish families of distinction, was taken 
by two Hydriot brigs, and all on board butchered. The Sultan 
soon discovered that it was high time to claim the command 
of the Archipelago, as the Greek cruisers were rousing the 
islanders in all directions. The Ottoman fleet, consisting of 
two line-of-battle ships, three frigates, and three sloops of 
war, sailed through the Dardanelles on the 8rd of June. On 
the 5th, one of the line-of-battle ships was seen on the north 
of Chios, and she presently anchored in the roads of 
Erissos. She was timidly cannonaded by the ineffective artil- 
lery of the Greeks, and appeared no worse for it, so a consul- 
tation was held on board the admiral’s ship as to the best 
means of attack, and it was resolved to have recourse toa 
fire-ship. A vessel was given up to be converted into a bru- 
liot, which was manned by volunteers, and so manceuvred that 
it burned harmlessly. The ineffective firing again commenced, 
with no harm on either side. 

To the great delight of the Greeks, another vessel arrived 
from Psara, commanded by Paphanikolo, with eighteen sailors. 
He was a skilled seaman of cool and desperate courage, and 
he undertook the enterprize of firing the huge Turkish line-of- 
battle ship. He ran his ship under the bows of the monster, 
and did not set fire to the train until the two vessels were 
fairly grappled. The sails, cordage, and wood of the bruliot 
were saturated with pitch and turpentine, and she blazed up 
in a volume of flame and smoke, enveloping the Turks, so 
that no amount of seamanship could extricate them. Many 
of the sailors jumped overboard, but in a very short time the 
huge ship blew up with the noise of a volcanic explosion. 

This heroic and successful feat gave a great impetus to the 
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revolution: there seemed to be an understood declaration of 
war between the two races. The most horrid deeds of blood 
were perpetrated all over the empire. The Greek Patriarch 
residing at Constantinople, a man remarkable for his piety 
and gentle character, was hanged by the Sultan’s orders at 
the door of his house, and the body was then cut down and 
dragged through the streets by the Jewish rabble, and thrown 
into the Bosphorus. It was some days afterwards recognized 
by some Russian sailors floating on the water: they carefully 
secured it and sailed for Odessa, where it was buried with 
much ecclesiastical pomp. No Greek living in such cities as 
Constantinople and Smyrna could feel at all sure of his life 
from day to day. The writer has talked with old residents of 
these cities, who declare that they have again and again seen 
a Turk arrest a Greek in the streets by the simple word 
‘dur’ (stop), and then drawing a pistol (the Greek being 
fascinated from terror), shoot the poor fellow on the spot, and 
this from mere wantonness. Bands of armed Moslems paraded 
the Christian quarters, robbing, murdering, and beating the 
unfortunate inhabitants. There was a panic throughout the 
Christian community: most of the wealthy fled, outgoing 
vessels being crowded with fugitives, and many honourable 
instances occurred of protection being afforded by the most 
humane of the Moslems. At Smyrna the evil gained vast 
proportions. There was nothing less than a massacre in the 
Christian quarter : fathers and mothers of families were slain 
wholesale, and the young people carried off to be sold as slaves. 
Some of the upper class Turks did their utmost to save the 
Christians, and even lost their own lives in the attempt. The 
Mollah and several Ayans were slain in consequence of their 
humane efforts. In fact, the greater part of the empire was the 
scene of the most horrible slaughter. As Finlay says: ‘For 
‘several months during the year 1821, Greece and Turkey pre- 
‘sented a succession of scenes so atrocious that no pen-could 
‘venture to narrate their horrors. The Turks have always been 
‘a bloodthirsty race, indifferent to human suffering, and they 
‘had now terrible wrongs to avenge. The Greeks had by long 
‘oppression been degraded into a kind of Christian Turks.” 
Sultan Mahmoud was a sovereign who evidently thought 
terror the most potent nreans of preserving his dominions. 
NO. CXXXII. 29 
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Every sort of intercourse with the rebels, voluntary or invo- 
luntary, was sternly punished. 

At Samothrace, some sailors of the Greek fleet had landed 
and collected provisions. Twelve of the notable inhabitants 
were hanged, as a warning to the others. Retaliation of the 
most irregular kind followed on the part of the Greeks. On 
one occasion a number of Turks had escaped to Cerigo, an 
Ionian island under the British flag. The peasantry mur- 
dered them, and it is some satisfaction to read that five at 
least of the murderers fell into the clutches of British law. 
They were tried, condemned, and executed. 

The Greek revolutionists, fortunately for them, were not the 
only enemies the Sultan had to contend against. Mention has 
been made of the great rebel Ali of Yanina and of the rebellious 
pashas on the Danube. In addition to these the Janissaries 
were daily becoming more dangerous and seditious. The 
Pasha of Acre was rebellious, so were the Druses of the 
Lebanon : the holy cities of Mecca and Medina were threatened 
by the Wahabees, and now war was declared with Persia. 

As the Turks throughout the Morea had either been killed 
or had fled into the fortresses, all these were at once blockaded. 
This indeed was the only plan of operations open to the in- 
surgents, who had no artillery, except a few light guns in 
their ships, and no scientific appliances for reducing strong 
places. Fortunately for them the Turks had been singularly 
improvident, so that famine and disease caused the rapid 
reduction of these fortresses. The first decisive Greek victory 
was at Valtetzi, one of the blockading positions of Tripolitza, 
which was attacked by Achmet Bey, with Turkish cavalry, two 
guns, and some infantry. The Greeks were posted among 
rocks where the cavalry could not operate, they received the 
attacks of the Albanian infantry with a deadly fire, and finally 
drove off the force with considerable loss. Monemvasia was 
the first strong place that surrendered to the Greeks, and the 
Turks who surrendered their arms mostly got off scath- 
less, not, however, without some being murdered. Navarin 
was the next place which was starved into capitulation, on the 
19th of August, 1821. While the Turks and their families were 
being carried on board, a quarrel arose on account of some 
women being roughly handled, and then ensued a general 
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massacre, which covered the Greek cause with infamy. The 
contest had become one of the most envenomed description. 
Every Turk, in the eyes of a Greek, was a monster deserving 
of death: even the women and children were included in this 
deadly enmity, and if not killed were made slaves. 

Tripolitza was the next large place which surrendered. 
Much negotiation took place between the officers of each army, 
as there was known to be much treasure in gold and jewels 
carried into the place by wealthy Turkish families. Crowds 
of peasants had flocked to the walls, to gain their share of the 
booty. A suspicion arose that the officers were negotiating 
so as to gain the spoil for themselves and leave the common 
soldiers without any, so a conspiracy was formed amongst 
these, and a sudden rush of crowds of armed men carried the 
place by assault. As might have been expected, a scene of 
horror ensued that is characteristic of this barbarous war. 
‘There was an indiscriminate massacre. Colonel Gordon esti- 
mates the loss of life at eight thousand. A number of Alba- 
nians, however, as well as some Moreote Turks, formed in a 
body, and the Greeks being more bent on plunder than fight- 
ing, did not materially molest them as they marched away. 

The fortress of Corinth capitulated on the 22nd of January, 
1822, and at this time the Turks still held the fortresses of 
Nauplia, Coron, Modon, Patras, and Athens, with the castle of 
Rhion. Moreover, greater obstinacy as well as skill was ex- 
hibited by the besieged, on account of the treachery and 
cruelty almost invariably shown by the Greeks, whose most 
solemn promises were worthless, and the avarice of the 
peasant soldiers often protracted the duration of a blockade 
by the secret sale of provisions. During all this time the 
system of communal government in Greece, with the organi- 
zation of civil and financial business, went on as before, and 
kept supplied the forces blockading the fortresses, besides 
furnishing the navy with stores. It has often been remarked 
that the Greek revolution was a striking instance of a purely 
popular struggle throughout, inasmuch as it never produced 
agreat man. Possibly the intense jealousy of the Greek cha~ 
racter, which has ever been remarkable, may have had some- 
thing to do with this phenomenon ; perhaps there may have 
‘been embryo Washingtons, whom the envy of their comrades 
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prevented from overcoming the proverbial difficulties of the 
first step. The vanity, too, of peasants and others suddenly 
elevated into power, caused great mischief. Low adventurers 
from Constantinople, as well as rustic heroes, when endowed 
with authority, became very close imitations of pashas and 
caimakams. Each petty archont surrounded himself with 
armed attendants, and tyrannized and peculated like a true 
Turk. 

On the 22nd of June, 1821, Prince Demetrius Hypsilantes 
arrived at the Greek camp before Tripolitza as commander-in- 
chief. He was the brother of Alexander, but very unlike him 
in character. Wanting the personal graces of the latter, he 
was nevertheless brave and patriotic, besides being a man of 
honour. His career nevertheless was unsatisfactory, and he 
was cut off eventually by the dagger of the assassin. Nominally 
subordinate to Hypsilantes, but in reality wielding far more 
influence by virtue of a stronger intellect, Alexander Mavro- 
cordatos must be introduced. He appeared on the scene in 
August, 1821, and assumed the political direction of the 
revolution in Western Greece; while Theodore Negris, whom 
Finlay calls ‘an active, able, intriguing, ambitious, and un- 
principled Phanariot,’ took a similar position in Eastern 
Greece. At Missolonghi, a senate, acting under Mavrocordatos, 
conducted the executive government; at Salona, a correspond- 
ing assembly, acting under Negris, was called the Areopagus. 
The same author observes that the constitutions thus formed 
‘were crude scholastic productions, ill suited to the temper 
‘ of the people, to the actual state of civilization, to the existing 
‘institutions, and to the exigencies of the time.’ 

In the autumn of the same year, which may be called the 
first of Greek independence, the Greeks, thoroughly discon- 
tented with these rulers, loudly demanded a national assembly, 
and in obedience to the unmistakable voice of the people 
Hypsilantes issued a proclamation, summoning a national 
assembly to meet at Tripolitza in November, but he gave great 
offence by signing himself the lieutenant - general of his 
brother Alexander, who had so disgraced himself. Neverthe- 
less, deputies were everywhere elected, and the meeting was 
transferred to Argos, in consequence of an epidemic caused 
by the unburied bodies at Tripolitza, and assembled im 
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‘December, 1821. The primates and captains of the Morea, 


however, knowing, as they did intimately, the administrative 
machinery so many centuries in action, yielded but little 
authority to the central government, and things went on much 
as before, unaided by, and indeed in spite of, the eloquent and 
scholastic speeches emanating from the members of the higher 
executive. The Peloponnesian senate, a novelty to Greece, 
assumed great authority, and was but imperfectly obeyed. It 
was self-elected, and assumed control over the municipalities, 
and claimed the right of naming the archistrategos, or com- 
mander-in-chief. It also fixed the pay of the soldiers and 
officers. Thus the national assembly and the senate became 
two antagonistic administrations, with the consequent disorder 
that might have been anticipated. 

Perhaps the most astounding event of the Greek revolution 
was the massacre of Chios, which took place in the beginning 
of the year 1822, and was potent in bringing the eyes of 
Europe upon this struggle in the Levant, and eventually in 
causing European interference. The people of this remarkably 
happy island were mildly governed, as their country was an 
appanage of the imperial harem, to which it furnished mastich 
and other luxuries. A large and wealthy class of Greeks 
inhabited the principal town, and these were in the habit of 
educating their sons and daughters in Europe, so that the 
refinement, luxury, and cultivation found in that island were 
perhaps second to those of no other European community. 
These people knew and appreciated their exceptionally happy 
position, and therefore obstinately refused to join in the 
revolution, and the (Greeks, envious of their great wealth, 
which would be so useful to the cause, left no stone unturned 
to draw the Chiots into the war. The Turks, too, became 
alarmed at these attempts. The Turkish garrison in the 
citadel was strengthened, the people disarmed, and the arch- 
bishop and seventy of the notables were taken into the citadel 
as hostages. 

Lykourgos, one of the chiefs of the revolution, prepared an 
expedition against the island, and on the 22nd of March, 1822, 
he landed at Koutari with less than two thousand men. They 
entered the town of Chios, and burned the castom-house, de- 
stroyed two mosques, and blockaded the citadel, being joined by 
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a considerable force of peasantry. All this alarmed the Porte, 
and the Sultan at once put in prison the principal Chiot inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople and hanged three of the Chiot hostages. 
But he took much more effective measures as well. He had 
a powerful fleet fitted out, and sent orders to sundry military 
officers to assemble troops and cross over to Chios from the 
main land. 

Kara Ali, with the fleet, arrived in the northern channel of 
Chios on the 11th of April, 1822. He landed seven thousand 
men, and at once the work of slaughter and plunder began. 
Lykourgos and his followers scarcely made any opposition, but 
fled to their vessels and left the Chiots to their fate. What 
that was has been told so often, that this story alone has had 
a great political influence in the Eastern question. Many of the 
richer classes purchased the lives of themselves and families 
by enormous sums, but the mass of the unarmed people were 
delivered over to that Asiatic race whose contact with Europe 
seems to have had no softening effect on their original bru- 
tality. Crowds of Turks came over from the main land and 
carried off numbers of young Greeks of both sexes, after having 
butchered the parents. These were sold for slaves, the girls 
were taken into the harems of the Turks, and one shudders 
on hearing that some of the boys were sold to the keepers of 
low coffee-houses and brothels for purposes too horrible to 
mention. Three thousand despairing Chiots sought shelter 
in the monastery of Aghias Mynas, a few miles south of the 
city, and here for a time they defended themselves ; but being 
unable to obtain food or water, they only fought until their 
hands could no longer hold their weapons: they were all 
slain. Another two thousand sought shelter in the monastery 
of Nea-Mone, which was also stormed, and all were slain or 
burned alive in the church, which was set on fire. The Sultan 
was 80 delighted at the story that reached him, that in the joy 
of his heart he ordered all the Chiot hostages, the archbishop, 
and seventy-five persons besides, to be hanged. The slave 
markets of Constantinople, Smyrna, and Alexandria were 
crowded with young Chiots, and the fate of some of these may 
be deemed eventually fortunate. The writer has often con- 
versed with Turks holding high official position both in the 
army and civil service, who avowed themselves Chiots, and 
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who well remembered the horrible scenes in which they had 
left their native island. It is even said that the present Grand 
Vizier was one of these kidnapped islanders. In less than 
another fifteen years no such traces of this bloody episode 
will be found. The island was left almost depopulated, with 
the exception of a group of mastich villages, which, by great 
exertions on the part of the Capitan Pasha, were preserved, 
not from humanity, but because these were a valuable property 
belonging to the imperial harem. Many have been the esti- 
mates of the loss of life on this occasion: some say that fifty 
thousand Greeks were slain or enslaved. 

The Greek navy prepared to take revenge. A month after- 
wards it put to sea, and consisted of fifty-six sail under Andreas 
Miaoulis. On the 31st of May he appeared off the north 
channel of Chios, and after some sailing and manceuvring, the 
two fleets engaged at the entrance of the Gulf of Smyrna. 
Neither showed any disposition to come to close quarters, and 
so the action began and ended in an idle cannonade, from 
which neither side suffered harm. The Turkish fleet returned 
to its anchorage at Chios. On the 18th of June there were 
great rejoicings on board the ship of the Turkish admiral, 
anumber of officers having assembled to celebrate the last 
day of the Bairam. The ship was illuminated, all hands 
were engaged in revelry, and no watch worth mentioning was 
kept on that night. In the darkness beyond were two small 
Greek vessels, which during the day had been hugging the 
land, as if baffled by the wind in endeavouring to enter the 
Bay of Smyrna. Both were fire-ships, and one was com- 
manded by Constantine Kanaris, the greatest hero of the 
Greeks. When sufficient darkness had set in, and the blaze 
of the illuminated ship served as an excellent guide, he steered 
straight for the huge three-decker of the Capitan Pasha. With 
perfect courage and skill he fixed his ship on to the monster, 
and with his own hand lighted the train and stepped into his 
boat. The flames blazed up in a moment, and as a large 
number of tents were piled on deck, together with other com- 
bustible material, the conflagration was intense. The boats 
alongside were soon overcrowded, and sank. Numbers jumped 
into the sea, amongst whom was Kara Ali, the admiral, who, 
however, was killed by a falling piece of timber. The ship’s 
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hold was crowded with prisoners, whose shrieks added to the 
horror of the scene. The ship presently blew up with a ter- 
rific explosion. The other fire-ship, not being skilfully managed, 
did no harm. Owing to the very imperfect discipline and 
feeble artillery of the Greeks, they were unable to improve 
their advantages. The chief events of the remainder of the 
year 1822 were the capitulation of Athens on the 21st of June, 
a crushing defeat of a Greek army in July at Petta, and the 
defence of Missolonghi by Mavrocordatos, who beat off a large 
Turkish force which had nearly surprised the garrison. At 
Athens the Turks surrendered their arms, and the Greeks 
undertook to convey them to Asia Minor in neutral ships. 
The Turks were allowed by treaty to retain one half of their 
money and jewels, besides other property. The bishop of 
Athens, president of the Areopagus, administered a solemn 
and imposing oath to all the officials concerned in the capitu- 
lation, that they would faithfully observe its conditions. Sad 
to relate, this capitulation was again stained with blood. The 
rabble broke in amongst the prisoners, and disgusting scenes 
of plunder and murder ensued. Many of the Turks, with 
their families, sought refuge in the consulates. The French 
consul protected 325. This massacre was, it is said, insti- 
gated by a certain Lekkas, who afterwards, being taken as 
a spy by the Turks, was impaled at Negropont. Towards the 
close of this year the Sultan, having got rid of his rebellious 
vassal—Ali of Yanina— invaded Greece with a formidable army, 
under Dramali, of twenty thousand men. The utter defeat of 
this army by the Greeks under Niketas on the 6th of August, 
on the hills from Lerna to Dervenaki, forms a glorious episode 
of the revolution. In December, 1822, the fortress of Nauplia, 
which had held out long against the Greeks, and which the 
Turkish fleet had failed to revictual, was starved into capitu- 
lation. There was another risk of a massacre like those of 
Navarin, Tripolitza, and Athens; but at a critical moment 
the Cambrian arrived, commanded by Captain Hamilton, 
whose firmness and urgent remonstrances sufficed to save the 
poor creatures who issued from the fortress. 

On the 10th of November the war was illustrated by another 
brilliant exploit of Kanaris. The Ottoman fleet was riding at 
anchor between Tenedos and the Troad. Two line-of-batile 
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ships were anchored to windward of the rest of the fleet. 
Kanaris steered a fire-ship right on the windward quarter. 
The sails of the fire-ship were nailed to the mast and steeped 
in turpentine. The Greek hero performed his task with his 
usual coolness and perfect contempt of danger. He scarcely 
had time to jump into his little boat and row off, ere 
the flames blazed up higher than the maintop of the seventy- 
four. The crew leaped into the sea, and most were drowned, 
as they were far from the shore. The huge vessel blazed up, 
and the magazine exploded, killing, it is said, eight hundred 
men. The companion of Kanaris, who, in a sister fire-ship, 
undertook the destruction of the flag-ship, failed in his enter- 
prize, and the fire-ship burned harmlessly. The two feats of 
Kanaris made him the greatest hero of the Greek revolution. 
Unlike many of his compeers, he was destined to live to old 
age, and to see his country advance in civilization, and in this 
present year, 1877, he is prime minister of Greece. 

The massacres, victories, and defeats that we have recorded 
intensified the interest of Europe in the struggle between a 
nation striving for liberty on one side, and an Asiatic Sultan 
on the other, determined to assert his divine right to keep a 
Christian population in a state of slavery. In Europe opinion 
was as usual divided. There were those who took the part of 
the Turks, on the ground that the Christians were equally 
cruel and bad, forgetting that the Turkish Government was 
mainly responsible for this debasement, and that to keep them 
under a government which was but an organized brigandage 
was to perpetuate the evil. The atrocious acts of the Greeks 
from time to time, and the genuine Turkish character of such 
chiefs as Kolokotrones and Odysseus, must be the excuse for 
those who were pro-Turkish in their views. It was not probable 
that those who had been trained all their lives in the Turkish 
school of administration should, on coming into power, be any 
other than Christian Turks; still it was more than probable 
that a free Greece, adopting European civilization under the 
protection and encouragement of European powers, would 
develope European institutions, and that the reign of law 
would take the place of Asiatic despotism. A difficulty then 
encountered by the Ottomans, and not unknown in our own 
times, was the want of money. This was met by the 
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dishonest expedient of debasing the coinage, whereby the 
loss fell on Ottoman subjects: at that epoch the cleverer ex- 
pedient of cheating Europeans by raising loans had not been 
devised. The campaign of 1823 began by a considerable 
show of anarchy amongst the Greeks. As many of the chiefs 
were ex-brigands, called to command because they alone were 
accustomed to the use of arms, it is not surprising that, find- 
ing themselves amongst a submissive peasantry, they should 
adopt their former profession, especially as they were jn no 
fear of any superior authority. They could of course enforce 
requisitions on the peasantry, and the step between a legiti- 
mate and illegitimate requisition is but a small one: hence at 
times the agriculturists would resist, and the scandal of a free 
fight between the protectors and protected was not infrequent. 

A considerable army mustered in Albania under Mustapha 
Pasha, gathered in the neighbourhood of Ochrida, and 
marched into Northern Greece, devastating the country in its 
path. A considerable part of this force was composed of a 
Catholic tribe of Albanians, the Mirdites, a warlike race, who 
have ever preferred the Moslems to the Orthodox Greeks. The 
first division of the Ottoman force, consisting of four thousand 
men, encamped in the valley of Karpenisi, not being aware 
apparently of the vicinity of a Greek force. On the night of 
the 21st of August occurred one of those romantic episodes. 
of war which would be impossible in an army commanded by 
scientific officers. Atdead of night the hero, Marco Botzaris, 
whose portrait may even now be seen in most Greek cottages, 
gathered around him three hundred and fifty Souliots, and 
traversed the Turkish camp, slaying, and shouiing their war 
cry. A panic ensued, many of the Turks fired off their mus- 
kets, and casting them away, fled in terror. Botzaris made 
for the head-quarters.of the commander. He was encamped 
in a little walled enclosure, and with him were a band of 
veterans who did not lose their heads. The attacking force: 
was arrested, Botzaris looked over the wall to reconnoitre, and 
a ball passed through his head. His followers did not however: 
lose heart, but continued to spread destruction and dismay 
through the Turkish army, and gathered together a large: 
amount of booty in the form of beautiful arms and silver car- 
tridge-cases. The result of this enterprize was only a panic 
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and a certain loss to the Turks, who kept their position. 
Their force might have been destroyed had it not been for 
the jealousy between the Albanian desperadoes and the Greeks. 
As it was, the Turks continued their advance and forced the 
passes of Kaliakudi, not without suspicion of treachery on the 
part of some of the Greek or Albanian chiefs. 

While the Turkish armies were slowly but surely making 
their way into the Morea, the Greek navy gave great offence 
to the English by violating from time to time the neutrality 
of the Ionian Islands. On the 11th of December, 1823, a Greek 
squadron attacked a Turkish brig, which ran for Ithaca, claim- 
ing the protection of the British Government. Before this 
could be given, most of the crew were murdered by the Greeks, 
who landed and attacked their disabled enemy. Thirty-five 
of the Turks, all of whom were wounded, were rescued by a 
company of English soldiers. The vessel contained some 
treasure chests for the army, which were plundered. The 
Sultan called on the Ionian Government for indemnification, 
and his claim was allowed: the same demand was made on the 
Greek Provisional Government, and was refused, on which the 
English seized several Greek ships, which were not released 
until an indemnity of forty thousand dollars was refunded. 

Our great poet, Lord Byron, joined the Greek cause, and 
landed in Missolonghi in. January, 1824. His poems had 
already raised much enthusiasm for the cause, and his self- 
sacrifice perhaps did more. He had scarcely landed when he 
was compelled to see the worst side of the Greek character, 
and to recognize the fact that though much heroism and pa- 
triotic determination remained to it, it was stained by intense 
selfishness and barbarous greed. ‘ Almost every distinguished 
‘statesman and general sent him letters soliciting his favour, 
‘his influence, or his money. Kolokotrones invited him to 
‘a national assembly at Salamis. Mavrocordatos informed 
‘him that he would be of no use anywhere but at Hydra, 
‘for Mavrocordatos was then in that island. Constantine 
‘Metaxa, Governor of Missolonghi, wrote, saying that Greece 
‘would be ruined unless Lord Byron visited that fortress. 
‘Petrobey informed Lord Byron that the true way to save 
‘Greece was to lend him, the bey, a thousand pounds.’ * 
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Lord Byron, in a letter giving his first impressions, says: 
‘Of the Greeks I cannot say much good hitherto, and I 
‘do not like to speak ill of them, though they do of one an- 
‘other.’ His lordship took three hundred Suliots into his pay, 
and was thoroughly disgusted by the selfish greed of these 
heroes. Before all these painful experiences had been forced on 
his mind he had already lent his name to the raising of a Greek 
loan in England, which was contracted early in 1824. The 
Greeks received about £300,000, and they engaged to pay 
annually £40,000 as interest, as the capital of the debt was 
£800,000 at five per cent. No interest has been received up 
to the present time. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer visited Greece 
on the request of the contractors of the loan, ‘to see if the 
‘nature of the Greek Government warranted the payment of 
‘the portion not yet advanced.’ Sir Henry reported: ‘We 
‘(English) have generally busied ourselves about the govern- 
‘ment of Greece, which was really no business of ours ; while 
‘the management of our money, in which we might be thought 
‘concerned, has been left entirely in the hands of the Greeks.’ 
Of the men into whose hands the loan was placed, General 
Gordon reported, ‘With perhaps the exception of Zaimes, 
‘the members of the executive are no better than public 
‘ robbers.’ 

A more terrible enemy even than the Sultan appeared on 
the scene in 1824. This was Ibrahim, the son of Mehemed 
Ali, the Pasha of Egypt. Mehemed Ali was amongst the 
rebellious pashas of the Sultan, but the latter had contrived 
to win back the allegiance of his great vassal. Mehemed had 
destroyed the Mamelukes and organized a regular force, 
while his master was only plotting against his domestic 
tyrants, the Janissaries, and was cautiously and timidly trying 
to organize a Nizam in imitation of his powerful vassal, ever 
mindful of the fate of his predecessor, who was murdered by 
the Janissaries for this unpardonable attempt. The Sultan 
invested Ibrahim with the rank of vizier in the Morea, and a 
powerful army and fleet were assembled for the reconquest 
of Greece. All this time the Greeks, with an infatuation 
worthy of barbarians, were engaged in civil war, the causes 
and the vicissitudes of which are far too numerous and un- 
interesting to be recorded. 
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While the Greeks had allowed their fleet to get into disorder, 
the Sultan had reorganized his, and the first exploit of the 
Turks was the capture of the islands Psara and Kasos, each 
of which had furnished the best ships and sailors to the Greek 
cause. The men and old women were massacred, the young 
of both sexes carried off to be sold in the slave markets of 
Alexandria and Constantinople; while, according to Turkish 
custom, the heads of the slain were formed into a pyramid. 

A large Ottoman and Egyptian fleet engaged the Greek 
fleet near Budrun, which resulted in the destruction of a 
Tunisian frigate and a Turkish corvette by fire-ships; but 
during these actions both sides were timid, and never com- 
mitted themselves to the fierce hand-to-hand engagements 
which were a feature in the naval wars of the Western 
nations. 

The Egyptians, despite the efforts of the Greeks, contrived 
to convey a formidable army to the Morea. On the 24th 
of February, 1825, Ibrahim Pasha debarked at Modon four 
thousand regular infantry and five hundred cavalry ; and in 
a few weeks afterwards the second division of his army was 
safely landed, consisting of six thousand infantry, five hundred 
cavalry, and a formidable force of artillery. The army en- 
camped before Navarin on the 21st of March. 

The Greeks were guilty of the ineffable folly of despising 
their enemy. Man for man, the Egyptian conscript looked 
contemptible by the side of the buskined Greek palikari: 
moreover, the discipline of the Africans had no terrors for 
their enemies, because they had seen a disciplined regiment 
of Philhellenes dispersed at the fatal battle of Petta. The 
Greeks had to be disabused of all these flattering illusions. 
On the 19th of April, Ibrahim attacked a numerous Greek 
army at Krommydi, and dispersed them with great ease and 
but little slaughter of the Moslems. 

The Egyptian fleet next anchored in the harbour of Navarin, 
and landed a force on the island of Sphakteria, which they 
captured, the Greeks losing some noted chiefs and a Phil- 
hellenist, the Piedmontese Count Santa Rosa, besides three 
hundred and fifty killed and two hundred taken prisoners. 
Three days afterwards followed the capitulation of Pylos, 
seven hundred and eighty men laying down their arms. But 
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on the 12th of May a gleam of success gave hope to the 
Greeks. The naval hero, Miaoulis, attacked the Egyptian 
fleet with six fire-ships, and destroyed a fine double-banked 
frigate, three sloops of war, and seven transports. This did 
not interrupt for a moment the work of the Egyptians, and on 
the 21st of May Navarin capitulated. 

Ibrahim now struck boldly into the heart of Greece, carry- 
ing all before him. Early in July, Kolokotrones met the 
pasha, with ten thousand men, with which he occupied 
Trikorphas, but Ibrahim attacked and routed him with ease. 
The Egyptian pasha had now resolved on a war of extermi- 
nation. Wherever he came, men were slaughtered, and the 
youth of both sexes carried off into slavery. He even des- 
troyed the olive trees, and seemed bent on making the 
country a desert. The details of some of the outrages on 
this occasion, as related by Gordon, are too disgusting to be 
credible to those who do not know the character of the 
Moslem soldier, which is a curious compound of fanaticism, 
cruelty, and obscenity. In the two former characteristics 
there was a close resemblance, at least in the early part 
of the struggle, between the Turks and Greeks. 

One of the grandest episodes of the war was the second 
siege of Missolonghi by Reshid Pasha of Kutayé. This siege 
lasted about six months, during which instances of Greek 
valour and Greek folly were abundant. The Turks, too, 
exhibited their characteristic cruelty in impaling a priest, two 
women, and a boy, before the walls of the city, for having 
conveyed intelligence to their relatives. During the siege the 
Greek fleet made more than one feeble attempt at relief, but 
always failed. The garrison mean time covered themselves 
with glory by one of the most desperate defences on record. 
When all hope was at an end, the dauntless remains of the 
fighting force determined to cut their way out, carrying off the 
women and children. On the 22nd of April a body of fifteen 
hundred armatoli from the camp of Karaiskaki fired their 
muskets on the ridge of Zygos, as a signal that they would 
make a diversion to aid the fugitives. Bridges were thrown 
across the ditch, and seven thousand persons issued forth, 
of whom three thousand only were fighting men: two thousand 
more were unable to move from weakness. Most of the women 
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wore male dresses and carried arms, as did many of the 
children. The first rush bore down all opposition, but the 
fugitives were received with a murderous fire, under which 
many fell. Nevertheless, most would have got away, had it 
not been that some spy had given information of the intended 
sortie, and Ibrahim had posted cavalry on the roads leading 
to Bochari, St. Simeon, and Kleisura. These charged the 
miserable fugitives about a mile or two from the town, and 
inflicted great slaughter, but received a steady fire, which 
repulsed them; and shortly afterwards a band of Moslem 
Albanians of a thousand strong poured a deadly fire into 
their ranks, and harassed them for a long distance, as the 
pasha gave a heavy baksheesh for Greek heads. Ibrahim 
boasted that he had collected three thousand heads, and as 
many prisoners. About two thousand escaped. 

Ibrahim commenced his campaign. of 1826 by attacking 
Achaia, which he reduced to a desert, killing all but the 
young, whom he took as slaves. The fugitives were driven 
into the snowy heights of Mount Chelmos. From the 15th 
of May to the 14th of November the Egyptians did nothing 
but destroy. They devastated Achaia, Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, 
and Laconia. The fugitives who escaped slaughter or capture, 
and returned to their homes after the departure of the enemy, 
for the most part died of starvation. Much of the year 1826 
was taken up with the siege of Athens, besides several feeble 
and desultory operations. The French Colonel Fabvier distin- 
guished himself by a brilliant exploit for the relief of the belea- 
guered city. On the night of the 12th of December he landed 
with six hundred and fifty chosen men in the Bay of Phalerum. 
Each man carried a sack of gunpowder, and to prevent any 
possibility of unauthorized firing, the flints were taken from 
their muskets. The whole body rushed into the fortress, with 
the exception of six killed and fourteen wounded. Fabvier 
having thus relieved the garrison by this timely supply of 
ammunition, wished to return to operate elsewhere, but he 
was prevented by unprincipled intrigues, so that the addition 
of the new mouths he had brought to the starving garrison 
more than counterbalanced the good he had done. Greece 
was now truly in a state of chronic anarchy, caused by the 
mean jealousy of numerous chiefs, and the absence of one 
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great master mind. A smaller part of the army was engaged 
in the field against the Turks than that which was collecting 
the taxes and plundering on its own account. On the 6th 
of October, 1826, the Treaty of Akerman was signed, a blow 
to the hopes of the Greeks, who had anxiously been hoping to 
see Russia at war with the Turks. The Greek ships carried 
on an abominable system of piracy, which alarmed every 
civilized nation. At this epoch Finlay says: ‘ The peasantry 
‘alone remained true to the cause of the nation, but they 
‘could do little more than display their perseverance by patient 
‘suffering, and never did a people suffer with greater constancy 
‘and fortitude. Many died of hunger rather than submit to 
‘the Turks, particularly in the Morea, where they feared lest 
‘Ibrahim should transport their families to Egypt, educate 
‘their boys as Mahommedans, and sell their girls into Mus- 
‘sulman harems.’ Besides Byron, sundry other Englishmen 
distinguished themselves in this struggle. Captain Hastings, 
a young and enthusiastic naval officer, brought to the aid 
of the Greeks the first steamer, and after infinite difficulty in 
overcoming prejudices, taught the Christians to fire red-hot 
shot. This innovation was most successful, and on certain 
occasions the enemy were struck with amazement and terror 
at the two novelties—a ship propelled by an incomprehensible 
force, and the firing of their vessels by red-hot balls. General 
Gordon, too, threw himself into the struggle with great zeal 
and high military talents. Sir Richard Church, who had been 
a lieutenant-colonel commanding a Greek battalion in the 
British service, joined the cause, and became a Greek for the 
rest of a long life, as he only lately died in Athens. But by 
far the most important Englishman who took service in 
Greece was Lord Cochrane (Karl of Dundonald), who arrived 
at Hydra on the 17th of March, 1827. This British Paladin is 
too well known to need any biographical notice here; suftice 
it to say that the faults which prevented him from finding his 
proper place as admiral of a British fleet were an excess 
of courage and naval genius, combined with a contempt for 
mediocrity, and a rashness in expressing that contempt. 
This, added to an unforgivable Liberalism in politics, raised 
up against him a host of enemies. Lord Cochrane was ap- 
pointed arch-admiral, and Sir R. Church arch-general. 
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On the 5th of May, 1827, a great battle took place at 
Phalerum, in which fifteen hundred Greeks fell, and their 
army was utterly defeated. Two hundred and forty prisoners 
were taken, and Reshid Pasha indulged his Turkish taste by 
making a pyramid of their heads, General Kalergy alone ran- 
soming his at the cost of five thousand dollars. 

Greece was now conquered, as European nations understand 
the term. Her only forces were irregular troops living on 
plunder, a navy which lived by piracy, and the small 
commands under Cochrane and Hastings. Mean time the 
peasantry were starving by hundreds, and there appeared 
signs of a general extermination of the population. It was 
now obvious that Europe must interfere. 

Two camps were being formed in Europe under the banners 
of despotism and liberty. The Conservatives warmly espoused 
the cause of the Turks, as representing authority; the Liberals, 
deploring the crimes of the Greeks, nevertheless separated 


. them from the cause which consecrated the struggle, and 


aided the insurgents with money and volunteers. 

About this time France, it is said at the instigation of 
Russia, marched an army into Spain to suppress constitu- 
tional liberty; and, as an answer to this, George Canning 
recognized the revolted Spanish colonies of America, boasting 
‘that he had called a new political world into existence to 
‘redress the balance of the old’—a speech which thoroughly 
alarmed the despots of Europe. 

Russia now drew up a memoir on the pacification of Greece, 
proposing a division of the country into three governments, 
each with local governing bodies, but retaining Turkish gar- 
risons in certain forts. The islands were to be under the 
protection of the Porte, but self-governing. This plan gave 
dire offence to both Turks and Greeks. Mean time the avowed 
aid and strong expressions of sympathy on the part of English 
citizens gave equal offence to the Sultan, who naturally could 
not draw a distinction between the people and government ; 
and in April, 1824, a strong remonstrance was presented to 
Lord Strangford, the British ambassador, a remonstrance 
that was unanswerable. 

On the 25th of August, 1825, an Act was signed by a vast 


majority of the clergy, deputies, primates, and naval and 
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military chiefs of the Greek nation, placing Greece under the 
protection of the British Government; and as a consequence 
George Canning advocated the establishment of a Greek state 
as the only means of putting an end to a struggle that had 
become shocking to humanity. The Emperor Alexander died 
on the ist of November, 1825, and was succeeded by the 
haughtiest Conservative in Europe, the Czar Nicholas, whose 
autocratic feelings showed themselves in his foreign policy. 
Canning’s aim was to take the patronage of the Greeks out 
of the exclusive direction of Russia, and to teach the Christians 
of Turkey to look to England as a friend. The Duke of 
Wellington was sent to St. Petersburg to secure unity of 
action between the two powers, and on the 4th of April a pro- 
tocol was signed as a basis for the pacification of Greece, 
acknowledging the right of the Greeks to a recognition by the 
Porte of their independent political existence. During the 
year 1826 the relations of the British Government with the 
members of the Holy Alliance were not cordial, so that there 
was not that unanimity amongst the European powers which 
was likely to impose upon the Porte. Nevertheless the Sultan, 
fearing a war with Russia, concluded the convention of 
Akerman. 

The year 1826 was ever memorable on account of the de- 
struction of the Janissaries. Early in February, 1827, Great 
Britain and Russia proposed a suspension of hostilities be- 
tween Turkey and Greece; and France, having conquered 
Algiers, joined Great Britain and Russia for the pacification 
of Greece. A treaty between the three powers was signed 
on the 6th of July, 1827, for the purpose of enforcing an armis- 
tice by means of an armed intervention. 

The last feat worthy of record on the Greek side was the 
destruction by Hastings in his steamer of four large ships in 
a Turkish squadron in the bay of Salona, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, which was most interesting as showing the value of 
steamers in naval warfare. The rest of the Greek navy was 
chiefly employed in piracy. Meantime an armistice had been 
imposed on the combatants, and the Allied squadrons were 
sent into Greek waters to see it carried out. They closely 
blockaded Ibrahim’s fieet in Navarin, and fearing lest their 
vessels might be blown off the coast, they entered the Bay of 
Nayarin, and anchored alongside the Egyptian and Ottoman 
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fleets. Finlay describes the ships as stationed three deep, so 
as to command every interval in the first line by the guns of 
the ships in the second and third lines. The first consisted 
of twenty-two heavy ships, with three fire-ships at each ex- 
tremity; the second of twenty-six ships, including the 
smaller frigates and the corvettes ; the third consisted of a 
few corvettes, and of the brigs and schooners which were 
ordered to assist any of the larger ships that might require 
aid. The whole force ranged in line of battle to receive the 
Allies amounted to eighty-two sail, and in this number there 
were three line-of-battle ships and five double-banked frigates. 
The Allied force consisted of twenty-seven sail, and of these 
ten were line-of-battle ships and one a double-banked frigate. 
Sir Edward Codrington led the van of the Allies in his flag- 
ship the Asia. On the shores of the bay, as in an amphi- 
theatre, twenty thousand Turkish and Egyptian troops watched 
the fight that ensued. The first shot was fired by the Turks. 
There was no sea for manceuvring, so when the admiral re- 
sponded to the Turkish shot the battle became one simply of 
gunnery, in which the Turks had an enormous advantage in 
number and weight of artillery, and a still greater disadvan- 
tage, as the result proved, in the want of discipline, skill, and 
steadiness. The Turkish fire-ships were to windward, and an 
attempt was made to bring them on the flag-ships of the 
Allies, but the skill and courage of the British seamen were 
fully equal to the occasion, and the attempt was frustrated. 
The engagement began at half-past one on the afternoon of the 
20th of October, 1827,and as the shades of evening fell most of 
the Moslem vessels were either blown up, sinking, or disabled. 
A number of the Turkish vessels were burning all night, and 
the Allies had to work hard to save their vessels from contact 
with the burning wrecks. The Allies lost 172 killed and 470 
wounded. The English and Russian line-of-battle ships sailed 
to Malta to refit, and the French to Toulon. This battle, 
fought without a declaration of war, and on the responsibility 


of the admirals, was severely commented on, and was styled 


in the King’s speech ‘an untoward event,’ a phrase which 
conveyed the severest reprimand on Codrington. British 
residents at Constantinople have described to the writerZthe 


terror they were in lest the Turks should take summary ven- 
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geance on them. Nothing of the kind ensued, neither was 
there a declaration of war on either side. 

The death of George Canning and the accession of a Con- 
servative ministry allowed Russia to assume a decided poli- 
tical superiority in the East. She became and still remains 
the protector of the Christians of Turkey, while England, 
assuming the réle of preserver of the ‘integrity and inde- 
‘pendence of the Ottoman Empire,’ has necessarily taken a 
position hostile to all the Christian races of the Levant. It 
would take too long to describe the diplomatic struggies which 
ensued over the new-born Greek nation. Suffice it to say that 
the Conservatives of England did their utmost and with success 
to limit the territory of the young nation: islands that more 
than any part had conquered their freedom were thrust back 
into the Ottoman yoke, and the finest provinces of Northern 
Greece were relegated to Turkish pashas. The best and wisest 
prince in Christendom, who afterwards became King of the Bel- 
gians, declined to be King of Greece under such inauspicious 
circumstances, and the country was eventually consigned to 
a man singularly unfit for his post, as events proved. Many 
years afterwards, in the memory of the youngest of our 
readers, the territory of the Greeks was materially increased 
_ by the addition of the Ionian Islands, magnanimously handed 
over to the young King George by a Liberal English ministry. 
The progress of Greece since her emancipation has been far 
from what was fondly anticipated by sanguine Philhellenists ; 
but while compared with our own colonies she appears almost 
stationary, compared with any Turkish province her career 
has been marvellous. Athens, once a dirty Turkish village, is 
now an elegant city ; Syra, an almost desolate island in 1827, 
is now one of the largest and most flourishing ports of the 
Levant. The shipping of the Greeks holds its own with that 
of most Mediterranean powers, and Greek merchants are 
remarkable for their enterprize and wealth all over the world. 
Had the Greeks remained the subjects of the Sultan, it is fair 
to presume that they would have been precisely as are other 
Rayahs, discontented, poor, and miserable, because deprived 
of the common rights of mankind. As free citizens of a free 
state, though with many of the Rayah characteristics still 
clinging to them, they are launched on a career of civilization, 
and mankind has largely benefited by the experiment. 
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Art. VII.—The Social Question in Sicily. 


Or all the parts of Italy, reunited together by the events of 
1859-60, Sicily is that which has most reason to complain of 
its unhappy moral and social condition. Several times has 
this condition formed the subject of attentive study on the 
part of the Italian government, which, representing the whole 
nation, has the greatest political interest in doing away with a 
state of things which is a constant peril for the future of the 
national unity of Italy, and is in flagrant contradiction to 
the grade of civilization and progress which she represents in 
Europe.* Nor have there been wanting latterly Italian patriots 
whom the continuance of this lamentable state of Sicily has 
led to express freely their convictions on this subject in books 
which have justly attracted public attention, both at home and 
abroad.t 

As the unstable soil of that island easily trembles and 
discomposes itself, while the subterranean fire bursts out, 
threatening destruction to all around, so do its inhabitants 
seem agitated and incapable of quiet, impelled by resistless 
forces. Can it be hoped that, just as the confused matters 
expelled from the bowels of the earth, and poured over its 
surface, will become cultivated fields and populated cities, so 
will the Sicilians, after so many ancient and modern disturb- 
ances, at last find rest in a just measure of liberty, and turn 
to advantage the elements of civilization and of prosperity 
which they possess? Sad doubts, however, assail the minds 
of those who contemplate the moral evils apparently so deeply 
rooted in that country. 

If observation be limited to the surface, and does not seek out 
the deep and secret causes of these evils, it is difficult to discover 
a civilized people in the Sicilians, so different is their present 
condition from that of all other parts of Italy and of other 
civilized nations. We feel inclined to ask whether it can pos- 
sibly be the people that in the remotest ages, at the time of the 

* See: ‘Relazione della Giunta per ]’Inchiesta sulle Condizioni della Sicilia’ 
(‘Nominata a termini della Legge, 3 Luglio, 1875 ’).—Report of the Committee 
for the inquiry into the state of Sicily, &e. 


+ We particularly mention: ‘Condizioni politiche e amministrative della 
Sicilia,’ by Leopoldo Franchetti. Florence. 1877. 
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Doric and the Ionian colonies, enjoyed a culture and prosperity 
which even in our day might well excite the envy of the most 
gifted nations, and which make us remember with reverence 
the names of Theocritus, Empedocles, and Archimedes. True, 
the very refinement of a civilization so advanced, the ‘wars 
waged between the towns owing to their municipal jealousies, 
and the party spirit of the citizens in the same towns, 
contributed, no less than did the three centuries of war against 
Carthage, to weaken Greek Sicily and to make her fall a prey 
to Rome. Besides this, contrary to what was the case in the 
other provinces, Roman rule in Sicily destroyed far more than 
it founded ; for, as Cicero says concerning Verres, it was there 
that the Romans learnt how pleasant it is to rule over another 
people, and they were not satisfied until they had ruined her.* 
The Byzantine government perpetrated afresh in the island 
all the abuses of the Roman government, of which it retained 
the name and the forms; and if to the above-mentioned in- 
cursions and to that of the Normans, we add those of the 
Carthaginians, Vandals, Goths, Germans, French, and 
Spaniards, no less hurtful, although shorter, it will be seen 
that the history of Sicily was for a long time but a rapid 
succession of foreign dominations. Still, this is but the history 
of the whole of Italy, and cannot be deemed a full explanation 
of the exceptional moral conditions of the island, compared 
with those of the other Italian populations. 

Amongst the many invasions of foreign peoples, there was 
_ one which proved beneficial to Sicily. We mean that of the 
Normans. With the Normans, in fact, began the history of 
public right in Sicily, and the foundation of those institutions 
of which, save in such modifications and improvements as the 
times demanded, the Sicilians have always shown themselves 
so jealous. After Sicily’s return to power and splendour in 
the twelfth century, she held the first place amongst the Italian 
provinces, she became mistress of the southern parts of the 
peninsula, and sowed many seeds of that admirable Italian 
civilization which came to an end with the middle ages. 


* The depredations of Verres, minutely specified in Cicero’s act of accusation 
against him, give an idea of the lost greatness and prosperity of Sicily. This 
man, who had been only three years pretor in the island, was condemned to 
make restitution to the Sicilians of forty-five millions of sestertii. This was 
calculated to be less than the half of what he had stolen. 
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The founder of the Sicilian monarchy, Ruggero the Second, 
immediately on his proclamation by parliament as king in 
Palermo (raised by the Mussulmans to the dignity of capital 
of the island), reconstituted the magistracy, and instituted 
seven great offices of state to govern the different branches of 
public administration, conforming himself principally to the 
rules which his countryman, William the Conqueror, had given 
to England. 

Still, the historical origin of the moral disorders of Sicily 
is to be discovered in germ in the distribution by feudal titles 
which Ruggero the First made of the lands conquered by him, 
and which he divided amongst his followers, the bishops, and 
the churches, after the same order as the warlike tribes of the 
north were wont to follow in the countries where they settled. 
This was the origin of that feudal right which afterwards 
obtained in the greater part of the island. Later, in the 
dissensions and disturbances which marked the transfer of 
the Sicilian crown from the Norman race to the Imperial 
House of Sweden, the authority of parliament, which means 
that of the barons, began to increase, and the authority of the 
magistrates to diminish, in proportion. But fortunately the 
constitution of the kingdom, which Frederic had had framed 
by the help of his celebrated Chancellor, Pier delle Vigne, came 
in time to transform the laws of the Norman kings, and to 
establish nobler principles. 

The Swedish line having come to an end in Corradino and 
Manfredo by the hand of Charles of Anjou, and his cruel 
followers having been expelled from the island by the bloody 
Sicilian Vespers, the Aragonese, who succeeded to the Sicilian 
crown, had in their turn great difficulty in securing the liberty 
of the citizens, in bridling in the license of the great, and 
in giving freedom to the internal commerce of the kingdom. 
The statutes of Frederic the Second may well be considered 
the Magna Charta of the Sicilians. In them were fulfilled the 
cardinal conditions of political liberty—the representation of 
the people, the responsibility of the ministers, the right 
of voting the taxes, and yearly parliaments. It was also 
settled that every year twelve men, noble and prudent, 
should be chosen, who, in the king’s presence, should judge 
without appeal the criminal causes of the barons. But when 
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Frederic the Second died, and the royal power passed into 
weaker hands, the barons regained courage, and put no bounds 
to their arrogance. Fifty years of feudal anarchy overthrew 
the institutions of Sicily, destroyed the authority of the magis- 
trates, devastated the domains of the king and of the commons, 
subjected the cities to the strongest, and depressed and low- 
ered the national character. The branch of the Anjou kings 
being extinct in the family of Martino, the worst of calamities 
befel Sicily—that of being governed by a foreign king, who 
resided out of the island. The long Spanish rule, begun by 
Ferdinand the First, on whose head there came to be united 
the crowns of Aragon, of Valencia, and Catalogna, was for a 
time interrupted by the brief reigns of Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy and of Charles of Austria. Sicily, once more under the 
Spanish yoke, remained so until, through the vicissitudes 
of war and the stipulations of treaties, she was made over with 
the kingdom of Naples to Charles of Bourbon, Infant of Spain, 
and head of the Bourbon dynasty in the Two Sicilies. 

The story of the reign of the Bourbons of Naples is too well 
known for us not to see that its influence on the social state of 
Sicily must have been evil rather than good. The method of 
government of the Bourbons could not work the thorough 
change which was necessary in the general state of the island, 
a change which would give a new character to social relations, 
by destroying the preponderancy of personal force and arro- 
gance: the government, indeed, was the first to violate the 
law, and, whenever it suited its own interests, it deprived it of 
all efficacy. 

Even after the abolition of feudalism by the constitu- 
tion of 1812, social authority was no better established. To 
various acts of local tyranny were added those of a factious 
government, powerful in its means of action, but intent on 
obtaining ends which had nothing to do with the public 
interest. We shall return to this part of the subject when, 
having rapidly examined the symptoms of the deep evil 
which troubles Sicily, we proceed to seek out more parti- 
cularly and to explain its causes. We must now speak of the 
above-mentioned symptoms, to which correspond the ugly 
names of Majia, Brigantaggio, and Malandrinaggio, known by 
every one, but to which few are capable of giving a precise 
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definition. The general characteristic of Sicily at the pre- 
sent day is the prevalency of force over law and right, and 
the facilities there afforded to malefactors for plying their evil 
calling. The malefactor who is in the midst of a society 
founded on lawless force finds already in vigorous operation 
those rules which in other countries govern associations of 
evil-doers. In such a society associates of brigands in the 
practical sense of the word potentially exist everywhere. 

‘The fact,’ writes Signor Franchetti, ‘ which is the first to strike one’s 
mind in the stories one hears about Sicily, and especially about Palermo, 
is the authority not only material, but also moral, possessed by the vio- 
lent. Fear is not a sufficient reason for it. If this explains silence on 
the part of the sufferers, it does not explain the public reprobation that 
covers him who appeals to the constituted authority for protection against 
imminent danger. This has its cause in the general condition of mind 
which is produced by the social state of the island. In fact, as in 
every society which is based on individual power and authority to the 
exclusion of every other force, so is it in this. Every act aimed at 
weakening or breaking the tie which binds together that society, rouses in 
the mind a sentiment analogous to that known by criminals under the 
name of indirect damage; to that sentiment, that is to say, which in 
societies founded on the bases which support civilization is excited by 
the commission of a crime.’* 

This feeling is so deeply rooted in that strange population, 
that it has given rise to a curious ensemble of rules, generally 
known under the name of Codice dell’ Omerta, by which any 
appeal to law for protection against violence is strictly for- 
bidden under pain, not only of death, but also of dishonour. 
This so-called code is more extensively and more rigorously 
applied in Palermo and in the surrounding country, where the 
interest which has imposed itself materially and morally by 
violence is that of an association far more numerous than in 
other parts of the island. Such an interest assumes for evil- 
doers of every kind something of a social prerogative, which 
is upheld without any regard for the individual and momen- 
tary interests of its members. It has succeeded in impos- 
ing itself even on public opinion as the interest of all Sicily. 
Neither is it to be wondered at that rules, which have im- 
posed themselves on the minds of the population as rules of 
virtue and of honour, have greatly contributed to favour the 
existence of the class of facinorosi. 

* Franchetti: ‘ Condizioni politiche e amministrative della Sicilia,’ p. 152. 
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It is well known that common malefactors in Sicily are 
divided into two classes: that violence on their part assumes 
two principal forms, the one that of the so-called Mafia, the 
other that of the Brigantaggio and Malandrinagqgio.* They 
are only different aspects of the same fact, and differ from 
each other only as to the conditions in which they manifest 
themselves. It is difficult to give an exact definition of the 
Mafia. Even on the Italian continent this word is generally 
used in a wrong sense. | 


‘It is generally thought,’ writes Franchetti, ‘that the phenomena em- 
braced by this common term constitute by themselves a complete social 
fact, whilst they are indeed but partial manifestations of it. Thus it is 
that, seeking for their causes, one finds instead but an inextricable 
confusion of disordered facts, often mutually contradictory. The com- 
plete fact of which only one phenomenon is comprised in the word 
Mafia is amanner of being of a society and of the individuals composing 
it; consequently, in order to express oneself explicitly, and so as to get 
a clear idea of it, one must designate it, not by a substantive, but by an ad- 
jective. The Sicilians, competent judges in this matter, express it precisely 
by the adjective majfioso, which means, not a man given to crimes, but a 
man who knows how to have his rights respected without regard to the 
means that he employs for this end. And as in the social state which 
we have tried to describe violence is often the best means of making one- 
self respected, it naturally follows that the word used came to express 4 
man given to bloodshed. Thus the word Mafia found ready at hand a 
class of facinorosi, awaiting only a proper substantive to indicate it; a 
class the character and special importance of which in Sicilian society 
gave ita right to a different name from that of the vulgar malefactors of 
other countries.’ + 


Probably the Mafia is of Spanish origin. In the days of 
Spanish rule Braveria was the order of the day, and the 
nobles rested their strength on the lowest rabble. The 
Sicilian Mafioso of those days has his fellow in the Bravo in 


* There are, besides, the Camorristi, properly so called (that is to say, who 
exercise the Camorra in the prisons), who, however, are much diminished in 
numbers and importance since the revolution of 1860; and the Ricottari, whose 
origin is infamous, but who have practically reduced their evil calling to com- 
mitting the most capricious excesses simply out of a vanity of arrogance. By 
the rules of the sect, its members have a conventional honour, which must 
be defended by a duel with the knife, which is accordingly very common with 
them. Hardly is one of the two wounded, when he warns his adversary, who 
closes his knife, approaches his fallen enemy, examines his wound, dresses it, 
and nurses him until recovery. 

+ Franchetti: ‘ Condizioni politiche ce amministrative della Sicilia,’ p. 163. 
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Lombardy.* The Majfia is common to all parts of the island, 
but it flourishes more especially in Palermo and its pro- 
vinces; whilst in other provinces of the island malefactors 
ply their industry principally by means of brigandage and of 
Malandrinaggio, under the forms of highway robbery, letters 
of extortion, cattle stealing, kidnapping, and ransom. The 
difference arises from the fact that Palermo is, comparatively 
to the rest of the island, an important centre of commercial 
associations of every kind, whilst the economical interests of 
the interior of Sicily are nearly exclusively agricultural ; con- 
sequently the material on which the wrong-doer is assured of 
getting profit are agricultural wealth of every kind, crops, 
trees, cattle, and rural cottages. 

The Majfiosi (taken in the broadest acceptation of the term) 
belong to all classes of society without any exception. This 
explains how it frequently occurs that different Majiost have 
opposite interests and are at war with each other. The’ 
manifold opportunities for plying such an industry are the 
reason why so many find it to their interest to devote them- 
selves to it, being assured that in the midst of the society in 
which they live they will never have to fight against any social 
force which is not violence, as all other forces are equally 
impotent. 

The ends to be accomplished go on increasing; the field of 
action widens without any need of multiplying statutes; the 
association subdivides itself for some ends, remains united for 
others; and the members can always reckon upon the help 
of each other in case of necessity, without their having to 
agree together as to rules of conduct for defending them- 
selves against the law. But the principal strength of the Majia, 
that which gives it subsistence and maintains it in the im- 
portance which it has gained, resides in the dominating class. 
In other countries the essential characteristic which makes 
this class an element of order, is the fear felt by those com- 

* It is worthy of notice that during the course of the Sicilian revolutions 
from 1820 to 1860 the Mafia followed the fashion of the times, and a great 
number of low adysts took arms and fought valiantly. But they never lost 
their bad impress. The fighting once over, they would return to their life of 
guilt and plunder. It is remarkable that after the revolution of 1848, in which 


they fought most valorously, it was necessary in Palermo to have recourse to 
trickery in order to get rid of them. 
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: posing it of losing what they have gained in the desire to gain 
tt still more. In Sicily it is quite the contrary. Owing to the 
state of society on the one hand, and to the impotency of the 
| law on the other, no greater risk is incurred in using violence 
I than in not using it.’ The members of the middle classes bring 
i to the exercise of their guilty calling all the qualities which 
| distinguish their order, and which in other countries make 
} them prosper in peaceful and honoured occupations, namely, 
i order, foresight, and circumspection, besides an education, 
and, consequently, a quickness of intelligence superior to that 
of common malefactors. 


‘ All the so-called Capi-Mafia are persons in good circumstances. They 
are sure of finding a sufficient number of instruments, by reason of the 
: great proneness to bloodshed of even the better classes of the popu- 
d lation of Palermo and its environs. They themselves, moreover, are cap- 
able of committing murder. But in general they have no need to do so, 
for their superior intelligence, their deep and constant knowledge of the 
state of the industry, binds to them, by the very force of things, the simple 
executors of crimes, who thus become docile instruments in their hands. 
The facinorosi of the lower class are nearly all in different degrees and 
under divers forms clients of either one or the other of these Capi-Majia, 

4 to whom they are united by virtue of a reciprocity of services, of which 
the final result is always to the advantage of the Capo-Majia. It is he 
who in this business does the part of the capitalist, the undertaker, the 
director. He establishes that unity of action in the perpetration of crimes 
which gives the Mafia its appearance of an implacable and invincible 
force; he determines the division of labour and of functions, and the dis- 
cipline of that industry, a discipline as indispensable in that as in any 
other, in order to obtain remunerating results. It is he who judges 
whether circumstances require a momentary suspension of violent acts 
; : or the multiplication of them, and whether a more ferocious character is 
to be given to them; it is he who, according to the state of the market, 
has to decide on the operation to be made, on the persons out of whom to 
wring extortions, and on the means of violence to be used for the better 
attainment of the end.’* 


i To the authority of the Capo-Majia corresponds that of 
the Capo- Banda, or chief of brigands. The Brigantaggio 
is composed of persons given to the commission of violent 
crimes, to the avowed exclusion of any regular profession. 
t Unlike the Majia and the Malandrinaggio, it has a fixed 
organization, with its economy of grades expressly defined, 


* Franchetti: op. cit. p. 172. 
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and well disciplined.“ The strength and terribleness of the 
Brigantaggio consist above all in the reputation of the 
Capi-Briganti. The man who has acquired over a certain 
number of lawless men sufficient authority to bring them to 
submit to his direction, and who can command secret intel- 
ligence concerning the population, possesses the principal 
elements of the power of a Capo-Brigante. According as he 
establishes his fame as a powerful man, the sentiment which 
is generated in Sicily by every one who knows how to make 
himself respected by force increases, and extends without 
fear of any possible obstacle. The thought of resistance 
does not even cross any one’s mind: in its stead there is 
the impression that the forces of the Brigantaggio, like those 
of nature, are irresistible. 

Whatever form the sentiment generally inspired in Sicily 
by the brigands may assume, the ground of it is respect 
for force, mingled with a feeling of dread. Indeed, it some- 
times happens that, if a band is dispersed and its chief taken 
or killed, his disbanded followers are refused food and shelter 
even by the peasants; but none, not even a man of social 
position, will dare to utter a word of blame against a Capo- 
Brigante in power. It often happens, indeed, that you will 
hear persons who have every appearance of being honest and 
well educated speak with indulgence and sympathy of the 
deeds of a brigand. 

It forms part of brigand polity to win the support of the 
poorer classes by doing now and then some generous action. 


‘ The legend of the brigand benefactor is handed down from generation 
to generation, and no Capo-Banda of any worth fails to avail himself of 
some occasion to give a dowry to some poor girl, to pay the debts of some 
peasant, or publicly to reproach one of his followers for having waylaid a 
poor muleteer, and to condemn him to restore the plunder.t 


Thus is explained in part the peculiar power of the 
brigands, and how a Capo-Banda in the territory where he 
dominates is the recognized authority, and plays the part and 
performs the offices of a regularly-constituted government. 


* The Sicilian brigand wears a velvet jacket and gaiters; he is armed with 
modern guns and revolvers of the best manufacture ; and he carries with him 
a powerful telescope, to be able to distinguish the approach of the enemy. 

+ Franchetti: op. cit. p. 172. 
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It is, in short, no exaggeration to say that the relations of a 
Capo-Banda with the persons on whom he levies taxes are as 
regular and peaceable as those of a governmental tax-gath- 
erer—even more so. When sending to ask the landowners for 
produce or for money, he often makes known his demands in 
the most courteous terms, and the landowners in equally 
courteous forms respond to them. ‘Thefts, ransoms, and 
appropriations in the form of common crimes are far less 
frequent than is generally supposed. The task of the brigand 
at the present day reduces itself mainly to the sequestration 
of rich proprietors. A prisoner is usually treated with the 
greatest courtesy, and his table is furnished with the most 
dainty food. In every capture it naturally follows that the 
family of the poor prisoner is constrained by love or by force 
to furnish the sum demanded by the chief of the band. 

There are still extant many traditions of the Capo-Banda 
Cucinotta, who for several years (until 1875) domineered over 
a large portion of the province of Messina, a province con- 
sidered one of the most tranquil and happy in the country. 
He exercised brigandage and smuggling to the advantage and 
with the connivance of citizens of every class. He smuggled 
on a large scale, he unloaded vessels, and found no lack of 
proprietors who offered him places of concealment for the 
goods. He and his band, moreover, had undertaken to pro- 
tect certain industries, and had thus acquired such power 
over the population, that even in private affairs they per- 
formed the part of the public authority, and exercised quite a 
tyranny. 

The ‘Gazzetta d’Italia,’ in 1875, gave some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning them :— 


‘They formed a well-constituted organization. They gave themselves 
out as men who made war against government, and they exercised in the 
districts where they had sway a strange and cruel despotism. Not only 
had they a chief, but also spies and accountants. They levied taxes on the 
bakers, on the wood-cutters, on the millers, on the shepherds, affording 
them in exchange protection against whomsoever it might be neces- 
sary. Those who were taxed for such protection made up for it in their 
turn by levies upon other people’s property, being certain of defence in 
case of need. They acted the part of judges, and, under condition that 
nothing should be revealed to the authorities, appeased offended parties 
with money which they obliged the offenders to disburse under the law of 
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retaliation. They obliged them to return stolen goods, and to repair any 
damage caused. They prevented marriages that did not please them, 
and brought about those which they approved. They acted as peace- 
makers between father and son, husband and wife, and betrothed lovers, 
and pacified them by fear. They acted as custodians, obliging proprietors 


- to pay them a certain sum for guarding fruits, which in truth were stolen 


by themselves. They took women, and by force gave them in marriage 
to whomsoever they pleased.” 


The number of the brigands, properly so called, compared 
with that of the facinorosi of every kind, is much less than is 
usually imagined through hearing so much said of the Brigan- 
taggio in Sicily. Even when the most flourishing, the Capi- 
Bandi are but five or six in number. But the secret of their 
power lies in its being inextricably combined with that of 
other malefactors of every kind. 

Another category of malefactors in Sicily is that of the 
Malandrini. This name comprises those sought after by 
justice, and fugitives, as well as those suspected and watched 
by the police, together with secret wrong-doers who lead an 
apparently regular life, and are not even suspected by the 
authorities. The means used by the Malandrini, and their 
ways of acting, do not greatly differ from those of the brigands. 
Methods of extortion, highway robberies, capture of persons, 
murders pure and simple, are effected by the same means and 
in the same ways by a band of brigands, by two or more 
Malandrint momentarily united together, or by one Malan- 
drino alone. The blow is prepared according to the informa- 
tion obtained by secret intelligence. 


‘But varieties in the industry of criminals in Sicily are not to be dis- 
criminated according to the different methods with which such an 
industry is practised, but according to the quality of the persons who 
exercise it. This quality is determined by various local circumstances in 
the midst of which it is practised. On one side, those of Palermo and 
of the environs, and of other centres of population, the conditions of which 
resemble those of Palermo; on the other, those of the provinces. Nay, 
more; brigandage has in Palermo one of its principal centres of informa- 
tion and of action. At Palermo itself many of the operations of brigand- 
age to be carried out in the interior are settled. In Palermo a large 
part of the proceeds of these operations is expended. In short, one of the 
centres of Manutengolismo, true and proper, is Palermo. This is easily 


* *Gazzetta d'Italia’ of 1875. Nos. 360, 361. 
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explained by this city being, for a great part of the year, the residence 
of many important proprietors of estates overrun and dominated by the 
brigands, a considerable centre of business and of riches, and, finally, 
the seat of important civil administrations, both juridical and military, 
about the proceedings and intentions of which the brigands need to be 
minutely informed, and with which they need to have means of certain 
contact and of influence. These intimate relations with Palermo do not 
deprive the industry of provincial highwaymen of its special charac- 
teristics, any more than a society for the construction of railways or for 
the excavation of mines in Central America may have the principal seat 
of its administration and of its pecuniary interests in London, without on 
that account becoming a banking or a commercial society.’ * 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
part which the so-called sfregi + and the dread of fire-arms 
play in the relations of every kind between persons of all 
classes in and around Palermo. For the most part, between 
the man who gives the order for a crime and the man who 
carries it out, there is no apparent trace of continuous re- 
lations, or of relations regulated by fixed rules. 

What at first strikes one as almost incredible, is that the 
rich and dominant class—the class which is extremely jealous 
of the power and privileges which give fame and honour in 
Sicily even more than elsewhere—remains not only powerless 
and indifferent in the face of all these species of criminals, 
but practically recognizes in them an organization to be 
respected, and, when occasion offers, to be even made use of. 
Inasmuch as there exists a condition of armed social relations, 
whoever wishes to enjoy influence, and to have his honour and 
property respected, thinks it is his right, nay, his duty, to 
have at his command an armed force, and to let it ke known 
that he has it. 


‘In fact, one hears it said that such or such a person, influential in 
politics or in local affairs, has in his service such or such a Capo-Majia of 
Palermo or of the surrounding country; and, by his means, a part of 


that crowd of facinorosi by profession or by occasion who infest the town 
and its environs.’ { 


In Signor Franchetti’s book many characteristic instances 
are given, serving to throw light on the indefinable state of 
*Franchetti: op. cit. pp. 216, 217. 


+The sfregi are cattle-stealers, men who cut down or burn plantations, burn 
houses, &¢, Franchetti: op, cit. 
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Sicilian society. We choose the few following among many 
others. 

Signor G., a man of landed property, when out riding in the 
country meets a brigand, who approaches him, and after a 
respectful bow, asks for the horse which Signor G. is riding. 
On the latter saying that his being obliged to return to town 
on foot would be considered as an insult by his friends and 
adherents, and would expose the brigand to their hatred and 
revenge, the brigand lets himself be persuaded, and it is 
settled that he shall have the horse later. The brigand then 
invites the gentleman to go into a neighbouring country- 
house, where they find the principal Capi-Banda of the pro- 
vince seated at table. The Cani-Banda receive Signor G. 
most courteously, and invite him to drink. He drinks, stays 
to converse with them, and in order to show that he fears 
nothing, he takes out his revolver and makes a present of it to 
one of them. 

A rich gentleman driving along a road in the environs of 
Palermo heard all at once twelve or fourteen shots fired at 
him from behind a wall, and escaped by a miracle. The 
authors of the attempt were never discovered by the police: 
however, several months later they were all of them killed. 

One morning, in one of the most frequented squares in 
Palermo, four or five brigands, in the service of one of 
the two parties which divide between them a place thirty 
kilometres distant from the town, fired a volley of musket- 
shots at one of the contrary party, and then returned to their 
village. 

In a village near Palermo a kind of civil war broke out 
between the partisans of two families who contended for supre- 
macy. The murder of a member of one of the two parties 
was speedily revenged by the murder of one of the other 
party. Thirty-five murders took place in this way in one year. 

All this occurred in the interior, and in the neighbourhood 
of a great city, a city which presents every appearance of 
being the centre of a rich and industrious country; a city 
of more than two hundred thousand inhabitants, which to 
the enchanting beauties of nature unites spacious streets, 
superb palaces, and the quick and cultivated intelligence of 


the citizens. People go quietly about the streets, look after 
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their business or pursue their pleasure. The arms of Italy 
| are affixed to the doors of the courts of justice and of the 
: state offices; policemen and carabineers, as in all other 
i Italian towns, are seen in the streets; but the police, the Rei 
i magistracy, in short, public authority fails in the prevention 


and punishment of crimes and in the maintenance of order, | 4), 
i because it does not venture to take action against the culprits. 


It needs denunciations and witnesses ; and in Sicily no one ae 
denounces, no one witnesses; every one holds his peace. | |, 
The injured person either awaits the moment of revenge, or | 9, 


else resigns himself in silence to his wrong. All know the 
authors of the crime, and where they are; public authority | }, 
alone does not know it, inasmuch as governmental rule is, Sic 
4 so to say, encamped in the midst of a society which is based 


i on the presumption that public authority does not exist. sm 
i. It sometimes happens that whilst carabineers and troops | 9 


are searching hills and valleys, under the beating rain and 
snow, the Capo-Brigante is quietly spending the winter at | 4), 
Palermo itself, and not always in concealment. Stories are 
told of brigands who had themselves been escorted by cara- 
bineers, like peaceful travellers ; and of a Capo-Brigante who of 
in Palermo spent an evening in amicable conversation with an thi 
officer of the carabineers, by whom he was recognized, and 


who a few days later received a basket of sweets, _ the | os 
we 

compliments of the brigand himself. | pa 
The persons marked out for arrest are nearly duane fore- | on 


warned, even before the signature of the writ is appended, } 
and the force which goes to take them finds they have been the 
gone three or four days. The persons arrested find some one 
who arranges for their escape, and, if the evasion does not 
succeed, and the trial goes on, for their free pardon. The 
malefactor thus saved becomes a client, if he was not so 
already. His arm is at the service of that class of persons, 
and in return he is assured of their protection. 

We must remember that the worst elements of the Majia 
are not the numerous acts of open violence, but rather those | 
vast unions of persons of all classes, who, without any appar- g° 
ent continuous and regular tie, combine for the promotion 
of their mutual interests, without the slightest regard for law, 
justice, or public order. The Majia penetrates everywhere ; 
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no service is free from it; especially has it succeeded in 
invading the local administration and the commune. In the 
commune itself each of the rival parties is in alliance with 
brigands and facinorosi. Private persons acquire respect, 
consideration, and influence, when it is publicly known that 
they are friends of the brigands. Any one who has energy, 
cunning, money, connections in the public offices, in short, 
anything to give in exchange for the protection of some one 
more powerful than himself, is certain to become a client of 
one or of the other. The Mafia interferes in the choice of 
farmers of the estates, in that of purchasers of lands to 
be sold, and in every act of rural economy, so important in 
Sicily ; and the proprietor who does not want his lands and 
cattle to be at the mercy of every petty thief, must have some 
one among his keepers who inspires fear and respect by his 
notoriety of having committed murder. 

One of the worst effects of this sad state of things is that 
the government, in fulfilling one of the first duties of a modern 
state, namely, the maintenance of public order, generally does 
not defend the law, but upholds the arrogance and the abuses 
of a portion of the citizens to the detriment of the others. It 


thus happens that, whilst the action of government is usually 
ready and efficacious against popular disorders, it is wretchedly 
weak against the Brigantaggio and the Mafia, who have their 

patrons in the better classes, or at least in the most influential 
| section of those classes. 

The state of Sicily in our day may be compared with that of 
the whole of Europe in past centuries—the prevalence of 
personal over social authority; of private over social interest; 
of right, with no other criterion than force, or without the 
criterion which determines it in modern societies ; the unre- 
strained use of violence by any who may have the means of 
employing it; public property appropriated to the advantage 
of the few; the acknowledged rights of the law without sanc- 
tion against private arrogance. When we blame the Italian 
government for having in sixteen years succeeded so little in 
improving the moral condition of Sicily, we should consider how 
difficult a task it is for any State, but especially for one like that 
of Italy, so newly formed, and constructed on the ruins of so 


many different States, to _ prevalent a new right at vari- 
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ance with the social conditions, and, consequently, with the 
moral state of the inhabitants of that territory. If the end 
is attainable at all, it can be reached but slowly, and by 
means of great efforts and manifold sacrifices. 

It must be borne in mind that the Italian government in 
Sicily represents the super-position of an utterly different 
civilization, of a civilization which seeks to impose itself, and 
which therefore throws disorder into the play of those natural 
forces which would perhaps have worked the regular and spon- 
taneous development of Sicilian society. However sad the 
phenomena presented by Sicily, it must be confessed that they } 
have nothing abnormal if we bear in mind the stage of her 
civilization: they are, in fact, but the inevitable manifestations 
of her social state. In 1860 the Italian government found the 
state of Sicily far more medieval than modern, and far behind 
that of the other nations of central Europe. Wealth gathered 
into few hands, a very small number of moderate fortunes, a 
numerous class of field labourers not only absolutely prole- 
tarian, but also, owing to the special character of agricul- 
tural contracts, in personal dependence upon those who make 
them. For Sicily it was as if the French revolution had never 
taken place. 

Whilst the Marseillaise was being sung at Paris by the sans- 
culottes, and whilst at Milan and Naples the populace danced 
round the trees of liberty, the popular Sicilian poet, Giovanni 
Meli, sung idylls and madrigals, awakening the muse of 
Theocritus, which had slumbered for so many centuries. Bona- 
parte’s eagle did not soar in Sicily, and probably a French 
invader would have met in the island with a resistance not 
dissimilar to that of Spain. The Sicilians remained free from 
the delirium of 1789, and took but little part in the new life 
which the French revolution had created in Europe. 

When Ugo Foscolo and Carini began the literary resurrec- 
tion of the Peninsula, Sicily still found delight in the silliness 
and inanity of Arcadia. When French and Italian women 
went about dressed in the indecent costume known by the 
name of the Guillotine, Sicilian women wore a simple dress 
of muslin or of cotton. The middle class in Sicily had a life 
quite peculiar to itself. 

The year 1812 found Sicily in a state of full feudality, both in 
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theory and in fact. Owing to the want of the preponderating 
numbers and influence of the middle classes such as exist in 
other modern States, the causes which had provoked that 
transformation of customs and of rights, of which the French 
revolution is generally considered the type, did not exist. 
The greater part of the land continued in the possession of 
feudal lords, both laic and ecclesiastical; the greater part of 
the peasants, even when possessed of free and allodial property, 
were vassals, that is to say, were subject in their substance, in 
their liberty, and, for the most part, also in their lives, to the 
will of their master. 

Reforms were thought of, promoted, and defended by Lord 
Bentinck, the English ambassador, and by three or four 
Sicilians of superior intelligence and character; but, owing to 
the general ignorance and indifference, they were hardly under- 
stood. In the midst of the most violent agitation of persons 
and of castes, both in court and in parliament, of interests, 
ambitions, and rancours, the country showed but little signs of 
life either before or after the establishment of the constitution. 
In the parliament of 1810 the first proposals of reforms were 
made; that of 1812 voted the new political constitution, in 
imitation of the English one, with two chambers, one he- 
reditary, the other elective, and the abolition of feudality. 
Besides the abolition of feudality, the Sicilian constitution of 
1812 left behind it other valuable juridical and economical re- 
forms, but it left economical and moral conditions pretty much 
the same as those which ithad found. This historical point is 
treated with great truth and precision by Signor Franchetti in 
the work that we have already mentioned, and we cannot do 
better than quote the following passages :— 


‘ The economical reforms had been altogether without results. In truth, 
the right of sale in reference to the feudal lands, and the abolition of promis- 
cuous rights between the commonalty and landowners, were but little 
calculated to promote the division of property in a country where wealth 
of every kind was gathered into the hands of those who already possessed 


: large landed property and of a very few others, and where the absolute 


lack of trade gave no opportunity for new wealth to come into the hands 
of new men. Thus, if any portion of the lands freed from the old ties was 
sold by a baron in bad circumstances, it was bought either by other 
barons, or by those, very few in number, already enriched by high rentals. 
Thus riches changed hands without being distributed. 
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‘ After 1815, as before 1812, nearly the whole Sicilian population was 
divided into two classes. The one, small in numbers, of immensely rich 
landowners, at least compared with the condition of the country; the 
other comprising nearly all the peasant population, who were so destitute 
as to be obliged to depend day by day on the landlords for their bread. __ 
Besides these there were only very few city merchants and middling and ? 
small landowners. Of these, some were already possessed of allodial 
property, and some possessed of lands for which they paid tribute to the 
barons, who thus hoped to raise villages on their estates, or to have them 
better cultivated. Only the members of this very small class could hope, 
in course of time, to avail themselves of the right of selling and buying 
lands, for they alone could put aside capital enough to be able to under- 
take a business and make a fortune. ‘ 

‘ Owing to the same reasons there was no improvement in the scanty 
and bad cultivation of the soil. The abolition of absolutely oppressive 
usages, and the amendment arising from joint possession or from 
other titles, a change sanctioned by law, did but little towards its im- 
provement. Even had it been possible to carry out this new regulation, 
there was no reason for cultivating lands just delivered from bondage 
rather than others which were already free, and still uncultivated. 

‘The juridical reforms were not much more efficacious. Indeed, the 
unlimited power of the barons to levy at will upon their vassals, 
taxes, services, and rights of monopoly, was sanctioned not only by 
feudal custom and by that organized material force which the barons 
possessed to make it respected, but also, so far as regarded the prole- 
tarians, by the necessity of circumstances and by the nature of social 
relations. In fact, this power, although not recognized by theoretic 
feudal law, had prevailed as a customary right, and maintained itself as 
such after its abolition by law. 

‘This necessarily resulted from the persistency of the economical con- 
ditions of the feudal epoch. The nation was deficient in the requisite 
elements for constituting a class of fresh rights, answering to the con- 
ception which had inspired the new laws. The peasants and the barons 
continued to constitute nearly the whole of the nation, and after the aboli- 
tion of feudal right the former were, as before, absolutely proletarians in the 
face of a class of proprietors who, investing in agriculture but very little 
or no capital, had full power to impose on the peasants any conditions 
they chose in exchange for the lands which they gave them to cultivate. 
Thus, so far as regarded duties and services, after the abolition of feudality, 
the power of the landlord to impose these on his peasants was limited only 
by the goodness of his heart, or else by that point to which the peasant 
was reduced when he preferred to die of hunger rather than to work. 
The only difference occasioned by the legal abolition of feudality was that 
the landlord, instead of exacting as formerly duties by the force of his own 
high authority and by means of his own tribunal, exacted them now by 
force of contract, and that the peasant could change masters. 

‘Neither was the condition changed as regards preferences and monopo- 
lies. The peasants no longer had to submit to the right of the baron to buy 
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their products at the price which he chose, nor to forbid their selling them 
before he had sold his own. But, capital being concentrated in very few 
hands, and there being no increase of foreign trade, the peasants were 
obliged to sell their corn, so as to be enabled to meet their engage- 
ments, and could not choose the buyers; while the price formerly fixed 
by the baron in virtue of feudal right was now imposed by the Camorra 
of the very few corn-brokers and merchants who were in exclusive pos- 
session of the market.’* 


This shows that at the beginning of the century the eco 
nomical state of Sicily was still similar to that of the greater 
part of Europe three or four centuries ago. After the abolition 
of feudality it became easier for riches to change hands, but 
they were not distributed, in fact, at least to any sensible 
extent ; so that after the abolition of feudality the Sicilian 
population continued to be divided into two parties, most 
unequal in number and influence. Agriculture continued to 
be nearly the exclusive industry of the island, and trade was 
almost unknown. This ancient and immutable state of things 
was in harmony with the traditions of past ages as to the 
ideas, the sentiments, the customs, and the juridical sense 
of all classes of the population. Everything conspired to 
perpetuate force and tyranny in social relations, and at the 
beginning of the century the juridical sense in Sicily was 
still at the very same point as that of Europe when private 
wars were a regular institution, and their results the source of 
rights. Nor could it be otherwise; for the social element was 
wanting which in modern societies prevents all abuse of force 
in the possessors of it, namely, the element of an organized 
and powerful middle class. Add to this the want of com- 
merce and of industry, and scanty communications with the 
rest of Europe, which closed up every outlet to the activity of 
private persons. In public life the path of ambition was still 
less open, it did not even exist. 


‘As to the methods of obtaining power, they nearly all reduced themselves 
to violence. To possess more money than others was certainly a very effec- 
tual means of acquiring more, but in the economical conditions of the island 
a man could not greatly increase his income by improving the cultivation 
of his own estates and introducing new industries. The only thing that 
remained was to seize the riches of others, or at least to diminish them. 


* Franchetti: op. cit. pp. 115-18. 
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Whoever wished to obtain influence in a country where public opinion 
could not exist, and where, the action of government being almost nil, 
there was no social authority, the sole efficacious justice being that of the 
barons, had but one way at his disposal, namely, the employment of per- 
sonal force. Violence and cunning were the sole means at his command. 
The proportions in which the one and the other concurred to constitute 
his power depended on eccessorial circumstances of persons, places, cus- 


. toms, and traditions. But the constant fact remained, that ascendency did 


not reside in any social authority, but, on the contrary, in that person or 
union of persons who happened to be the strongest. Thus in the greater 
number of cases, whatever might be the elements constituting it, success 
remained with force. Force was thus an established institution, and the 
use of it became lawful, at least as a means of defence. 

‘The suppression of feudality could do but little to change this state of 
things. It is true that the legal and official organization of the tribunals 
and of baronial armed men was taken from the barons, but the causes 
continued to exist which rendered it useful, possible, and necessary for 
the powerful to attain not only ascendency, but also security, by means of 
physical force. The force and energy of the government which ruled 
Sicily during the brief duration of the Constitution of 1812 was not such 
as to enable it to impose its will and law on personal force and arbitrary 
authority. The difference made in social relations by the abolition of 
feudality reduced itself to this: that wealth, like tyranny, became possible 
to a greater number, and that the population of facinorosi which was 
first in the service of the barons became independent of them; so that, in 
order to obtain its services, it was necessary to treat with it as with an 
equal. Cunning was employed in a greater degree to acquire private 
force. But in every rivalry or quarrel force remained the means of 
definitive victory. 

‘Whatever abstract conception one may have of right, it is a constant 
fact that the generality of men in a given country and at a given epoch 
consider as institutions of right, forces, whatever their nature, which cannot 
be combated and vanquished. Thus, in the juridical sense of the Sicilians, 
immediately after the abolition of feudality, private material force, by the 
very fact of its prevailing, constituted right. 

‘It naturally followed that the instinct of preservation made every one 
seek the help of some powerful person, since in fact social authority did not 
exist. Thus, society assumed the form of patronage. Sicilian society 
immediately after the abolition of feudality had all the characteristics of 
other European countries in the middle ages—a most unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, not the faintest idea of equal rights for all, the predomi- 
nancy of individual power, and the exclusively personal character of all 
social relations; and all this accompanied, as was inevitable, by great 
bitterness of hatred, by the passion of revenge, by the idea that he who 
does not execute justice and revenge himself has no honour.’ * 


* Franchetti: op, cit, pp. 123-26. 
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Under these conditions the task of the Bourbon government 
after 1815 was certainly not the easiest. Its work would have 
been of some efficacy in modifying social relations which 
were not exclusively of an economical nature, had it by a 
conscientious and energetic administration of the police and 
of justice tried to impress on the minds and feelings of the 
people the conception and the sentiment of a social authority. 
But the Bourbon government altogether failed in this. 
Justice and administration were established according to mo- 
dern rules, and economical reform was enacted in its legisla- 
tion; but the effects of such measures were superficial, and 
there was but very little distribution of wealth and property. 
This was very natural, since trade, industry, and the general 
conditions of agriculture remained in a state but little dis- 
similar from that of the previous period. Production was a 
little increased, but the system of cultivation and of agricul- 
tural contracts remained the same. Communication with the 
continent was still infrequent, and with the interior of the 
island it was wholly wanting. 

Thus the old social relations in Sicily continued under some- 
what altered forms, with the introduction of new elements, 
but with the same general character of violence. Despotism 
remained the prerogative of whoever could employ it without 
open violence, and became the monopoly of the facinorosi in the 
service of government. Suffice it to say, that after the revolu- 
tion of 1848 the government succeeded in re-establishing 
material order in the island by means of the immoral system 
of employing malandrini against malandrini! The innumer- 
able bands of armed men in the service of the barons who had 
been thrown out of employ by the abolition of feudal jurisdiction 
found it in the service of the government, as well as a number 
of men of similar character already committed by deeds of 
bloodshed, or who, at least, were capable of them. 

The Bourbon government, instead of inspiring the Sicilians 
with the sentiment of social and lawful authority, only increased 
the feeling of a deep hatred against government. By an 
association of old and of new ideas, the Sicilian patriots saw 
in the name of Sicilian Constitution the symbol of all that was 
contrary to the hated government, and of all that represented 
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their secular liberties, for the first time trampled upon in 1816.* 
Without in the least troubling themselves about the poli- 
tical differences between the feudal constitution and that of 
1812, they took the word Sicilian Constitution for their 
war-cry, and in its name effected the revolution of 1848.T 
But a fatal error blinded the minds of the Sicilian patriots, 
like that of many liberals of the rest of Europe not sufficiently 
q acquainted with the state of the island; namely, that Sicily 
had but to obtain a liberal constitution, identical with that of 
other countries in Europe, for her to be able to enjoy the 
benefits which those countries had derived from it, and to be 
delivered from all the ills by which she was afflicted. The 
mistake began to work its unhappy effects when, after Gari- 
baldi’s entrance into Palermo, and the plebiscitum for the 
| reunion of Sicily to the rest of Italy, the work of destruction 
ceased and the task of governing began. 

Was it wise to conclude that the imposition of the system 
: of the Italian government on such a state in Sicily as we 
i have spoken of could produce good effects? ‘Was not the 
contrary far more natural, when the Italian government in- 
troduced into Sicily a system of legislation and a practice of 
government founded on the presumption that a large middle 
class existed, which, by the variety of its interests and forms 
of activity, would render monopolies of any kind impossible ? 
The aspect under which we have considered it remained still 
the condition of Sicily in 1860. The small class which 
had domineered in the relations of public and of private life 
came by the very force of things to possess the new authority 
and influence which the government conceded; and the 
more the influence of this class increased, and the greater 
use of it which it made, the greater monopoly it became 
for the exclusive benefit of its possessors. Thence followed 


* When the fortunes of Murat rapidly fell in Italy, Ferdinand, once more 
i king in the provinces of the continent, left in Sicily a commission for the rectifi- 
i cation of the constitution. The sovereign acts of the 8th and of the 11th of 
4 December, 1816, followed, which, maintaining the constitution in words, des- 
troyed it in fact, 

+ The idea offliberty in Sicily was intimately connected with that of the 
independence of the island. From the second period of Mussulman rule till 
1816 Sicily had always been, at least in theory, a free kingdom, united to the 
countries with which she was bound only by the person of the sove reign. 
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mutual and unjust recriminations between the Sicilians and 
the government. In fact, one side had intended to give some- 
thing different from that which the other had expected to 
receive, which means that the dominant class of Sicilians 
received and retained an authority different from that which 
the Italian government had intended to grant it. The class 
which assumed the authority that was abandoned by govern- 
ment to the population was not the same in Sicily as in other 
countries. 

In Sicily, in 1860, such a controlling class in the midst of 
the social conditions which we have described was composed 
of a few rich men and of a few others, who made up for the 
want of riches by their lively intelligence and by their skill 
in acquiring or retaining influence: the notion of a public 
interest in the modern sense of the word was nearly unintel- 
ligible to it. It was to such a class that the Italian govern- 
ment entrusted penal justice, order, and public security by 
means of the jury system, many functions of the police, the 
communes, the provinces, and consequently the administration 
of the public wealth, authority to levy taxes, to administer 
the public charities, in short, local administration of every 
kind. But if Sicily is to be governed as part of the Italian 
State, it cannot be admitted that in ruling one of its provinces 
the government should give up its principles. It remains to 
be seen whether it be possible to introduce the principles upon 
which Italian society is founded : reconciliation between these 
and the old Sicilian principles is next to impossible. The 
substitution must be complete, otherwise the State would 
interfere merely to disturb the natural play of the local forces 
of society, and to prevent its attaining a stable equilibrium 
in its own way. It would thus be an element of disorder, 
rather than of order. 


‘The Italian government, which preverts a brigand from conquering 
lands, from ending, like the knight-errant of the middle ages, as lord of 
feudal lands and of baronies, and thus becoming an element of order; 
which represses the sedition of the peasants who claim the possession of 
the soil, and will not pay the communal taxes ; must succeed in suppress- 
ing brigandage, and in constraining the higher classes to administer law 
according to the interests of all.’ * 


* Franchetti ; op. cit, 
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It is by its own forces that the Italian State must make its 
civil, penal, and administrative laws prevail over the forces 
which rule in Sicily, and establish ‘the authority of the 
law over all private authority. To this every other end must 
be subordinated, and even sacrificed, for this is the indispens- 
able means for securing all other ends. When we ask whether 
the Italian government will succeed in this task, we must bear 
in mind that in political and social questions it is difficult to 
determine solutions a priori. So much the more so in this 
case, that the question is how to reconstitute Sicily and to 
cure her of her evils, reckoning as little as possible upon the 
aid of the Sicilians. Certainly the Italian government must 
do its utmost, and at the cost of any sacrifice, to do away with 
a state of things which constitutes a fatal disorder, if it intends 
to retain Sicily. 

It is not our intention to speak of the means to be employed ; 
this is a theme which would carry us too far from the purpose 
of the present paper, and would transgress the limits assigned 
to us. It is, however, opportune to observe that not all the 
means adopted by government during the sixteen years elapsed 
since the reunion of Sicily to the kingdom of Italy have been 
proved by experience to be the best fitted for their end, and 
that others which have not been tried might perhaps turn out 
better. 

As regards public security, one certainly cannot approve 
the fact that for more than ten years the Italian government 
should have followed the traditions of the Bourbon government 
by permitting, if not indeed encouraging, the high officials of 
public security in Sicily to seek the support of the Mayia. This 
system, more especially practised under the military prefect- 
orship of General Medici, by means of the Questor of Police, 
Signor Albanese, was justly stigmatized in a report of the other 
prefect, Rasponi, to the Chamber of Deputies, dated the 1st 
of September, 1874, after which report it ceased to be em- 
ployed. Some excuse for such an error might be found in the 
state of public security in the island on the entrance of the 
Italian troops. Suffice it to recall to mind the deliverance in 
1860 of nearly all the galley slaves and prisoners in the island, 
and the interregnum which followed the fall of the Bourbon 
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government, an interregnum in which there was no restraint 
upon the violence that was exercised. 

It would be a mistake to think that the task of the Italian 
government in Sicily consists wholly in reforms of rule 
and of administration, in taking measures of authority 
and of rigour. That part of the kingdom must be brought 
into such a material condition as to render possible the new 
order of things which the government would impose upon it. 
Even should the government discover the most effectual means 
of making the force of law prevail over private force, the 
results obtained could be but precarious, were the laws not 
sustained, even more than by the artificial forces of the State, 
by the natural force of the social elements interested in their 
maintenance. 

The cause of the ills of Sicily resides principally in her 
social state, namely, in her economical and moral conditions. 
These ills will last in substance if not in form so long as these 
conditions are not changed, and a numerous middle class does 
not arise. In a nearly exclusively agricultural country like 
Sicily a great middle class can arise only from agriculture, 
and cannot be constituted otherwise than by means of agri- 
culturists in easy circumstances. This is the most difficult 
part of the question, and there is but too much cause for dis- 
couragement at what still remains to be done, when we hear 
that even now the highest wages of a Sicilian peasant, that 
is to say, of the great mass of the population, are for the most 
part but twenty-five soldi a day; that in winter, when the 
weather prohibits agriculture, the peasant dies of hunger ; 
and that in summer, in many parts of the island, the peasant 
has a right to but half a day’s work. Is it strange that so 
circumstanced he should easily be tempted to become the 
manntengolo* of a brigand, or to become a brigand himself? 

Sicily has no right to ask the Italian government to fall 
back into a state of deficit in order to provide for her innumer- 
able wants, but she has certainly the right to ask it to use in 
her favour the forces at its disposal; to examine with the 
most conscientious care the effects produced by the taxes upon 
the economical state of the agricultural population, and to 


* Receiver of stolen goods, 
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give her the preference in the construction of her own public 
works. 

One of the great wants of Sicily is evidently that of greater 
facilities of communication. Roads cannot of themselves be 
of very great utility all at once, but without them every other 
remedy is vain. The subject has been ably treated in the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the state of Sicily, 
and it is worthy of notice that the Commission was forced to 
the conclusion that the improvement of roads in Sicily would 
be one of the principal means of bringing a remedy to evils 
of every kind, as well as that the laws in operation in the rest 
of the kingdom were but ill adapted for obtaining the desired 
end in Sicily. The Report proves indeed that since the 31st 
of March, 1862, to the 30th of June, 1875, roads in Sicily have 
increased by 1,638 kilometres, that is to say, an average of 117 
kilometres per annum, comprising in this estimate the national 
as well as the provincial and communal roads; but it proves 
also that this is little compared with the necessity. Moreover, 
the figures regarding the communal roads are discouraging. 
Of a network of 8,810 kilometres of obligatory roads, the 
communes in the last seven years have constructed but 705, 
or less than a fifth of the whole work. 


‘ The language of the figures (says the Report itself) becomes still more 
painful if we consider the entirety of results obtained by the law on 
obligatory communal roads. They have in seven years expended only 
about a million of frances, whilst the previsional summary of the whole net- 
work amounts to at least forty millions. This shows how far we still are 
from having at our disposal an effectual means of reaching our end.* 

‘ But,’ continues the Report, ‘ this is only the first want of the island, 
the most frequent and immediate cause of its suffering. The evil effect of 
the present system of roads is felt and seen in every manifestation of the 
life or of the interests of the island. In the economical order it disturbs the 
ordinary phenomena of exchange, prevents accurate cultivation as well as 
profitable trade, keeps landowners away from their estates, discourages 
the building of cottages and the undertaking of improvements, opposes the 


- introduction of machinery, weighs on the elasticity of prices and of wages, 


renders weak and slow all industrial progress, depresses the development 
of mines, perpetuates the régime of the latifondi and the reign of the 


* To mitigate the gravity of the figures noted in the Report, it is well to 
know that the Report itself declares that on the 30th of March, 1862, the com- 
munes without roads were 244, and on the 31st of December, 1875, only 102, 
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malaria. In the moral order it contributes to the perpetuation of the 
prejudices and errors of the lower classes, nourishing in them habits of 
laziness and of egotism ; it prevents the intercourse which serves to civilize 
men, to do away with diffidence, to enlarge and strengthen the feeling of 
human solidarity and of civil progress. In the political order the evils 
are continuous and complex. Without roads public administration meets 
with obstacles at every step. It cannot protect the execution of the laws, 
left too often at the mercy of the syndics, who turn the isolation of their 
communes into an instrument of domination or a pretext for passive re- 
sistance. Public security cannot be guaranteed, for periodical service is 


made difficult, and special succours in case of disturbances are slow and 
scarce.’ 


We again say, in conclusion, that it is the duty of Italy to 
use all the means at her disposal to elevate Sicily to the same 
grade of civilization as other parts of her domain that are 
more advanced. This is required by the nation, it is demanded 
by the blood of those Italians who, for the last sixteen years, 
on the mountains, in the woods, in the towns of Sicily, have 
fallen under the shots of brigands in defence of law which 
must be respected. Sixteen years of experience suffice to de- 
monstrate that there are in Sicily phenomena that have not 
been sufficiently studied or that are not sufficiently understood 
by the Italian government: hence the inefficiency of the means 
of reformation hitherto employed. It is the duty of the culti- 
vated part of the nation to unite with the government in study- 
ing what is not yet sufficiently understood, in knowing what 
is still ignored, and in delaying no longer the energetic appli- 
cation to Sicily of the system of government which such a 
knowledge would show to be necessary. 

C. Pozzont. 
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Excavations at Carnac, Brittany. A Record of Archeological 
Researches in the Bossenno and the Mont Saint Michael. 
By James Minty. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


This elegant volume, one of those which are the luxury of art, is the 
work of an enthusiastic and well-informed antiquary. The illustrations— 
many of them coloured—are as numerous as they are beautiful; and, on 
the whole, it would be difficult to name a book on any similar subject 
more deserving of a place on the drawing-room table. The excavations 
carried out on the Bossenno mounds, commonly known as ‘ Cesar's 
‘Camp,’ in the neighbourhood of Carnac, in the department of Morbihan, 
resulted in the discovery of a large quantity of Roman pottery and other 
articles of considerable, if not of extraordinary, interest. The ‘ Gallo- 
‘Roman’ ruins with which the surrounding country is studded, and the 
numerous Celtic monuments and tumuli, have long rendered the neigh. 
bourhood of Carnac sufficiently attractive to visitors less energetic than 
Mr. Miln. In these days of ‘ diggings’ on prehistoric sites, curiosity is 
rather widely awakened as to what may turn up on any unexplored ground. 
Time and money, personal fatigue and mental anxiety, seem almost 
necessary conditions of success in the pursuit. Mr. Miln, like Mr. Layard 
and Dr. Schliemann, has not been deterred by any of these formidable 
visions. He even wished (Preface, p. vi.) to purchase the mounds of the 
Bossenno. Failing in this, he had but few of those difficulties to en- 
counter which Turkish officials or interested proprietors too often inter- 
pose. The landowners gave their permission to excavate, and all went 
on smoothly so far as the author’s efforts depended on the aid and the 
sympathy of the good people of Bretagne. 

Mr. Miln’s attention was early directed to the juxta-position of Celtic 
monuments and Gallo-Roman ruins. They are often found in this part 
of the country side by side, just as in Ireland the round towers generally 
stand close to a church. Abundant proofs exist, as he considers (p. 5), 
that Armorica, or Brittany, was occupied by the Romans as long and as 
fully as the other parts of Gaul. Indeed, the more we extend our re- 
searches both in England and in France, the more we become convinced 
that the effects of Roman occupation in both countries have been much 
underrated. How that wonderful nation accommodated themselves, in 
respect of houses, to such different conditions of climate, isa problem not 
yet solved. In their habits essentially Eastern, they yet could find in 
our dull, cold, and damp Western clime sufficient attractions to make the 
land their own, and to colonize it for four centuries at least. 

The word ‘ Bossenno’ is thought to be derived from the Celtic bossen, 
a mound, or heap=-the same, perhaps, as our word ‘hoss,’ The objects 
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to which the name is given consist of a cluster of mounds occupying an 
area which may be estimated at 6,578 square yards (p. 6). It lies close to 
the village of Cru-Carnac, which is almost a suburb of Carnac. Tradition 
says that these mounds were once the residences of the ‘red monks,’ 
i.e., the Templars, who were slain by a general rising of the population 
against their cruelty and oppression (p. 7). The explorations showed that 
here, as in most ancient sites of any importanee, fire had been the agent 
of destruction. Tradition, however, is not in this case borne out by facts. 
One by one the several hills were excavated, and in all were found the 
foundations of Roman houses, with numerous fragments of pottery and 
fresco-plaster, and a few stone and bronze implements, apparently not 
older than the third century of the Christian era. Engravings of all 
these are given. Few are of any special novelty or importance: the most 
curious, perhaps, is the iron shoe of a small Bretagne bullock (p. 109), 
with six square-headed nails still adhering to it. Several spinning- 
whorls in terra-cotta were found, one of which is represented on p. 71. 
It is exactly like those with which in his work on ‘ Troy and its Remains ’ 
Dr. Schliemann has needlessly filled thirty pages of engravings, under 
the mistaken impression that they were dedicatory offerings. Mr. Miln 
adds, that to this day the women of Brittany may be seen spinning in 
this way. The discovery of the Gallo-Roman bath, described and illus- 
trated at p. 54, does not seem to be of more than ordinary interest. On 
the whole, we are rather disappointed with the contents of the book from 
a purely antiquarian point of view. Few really Celtic remains were 

found, with the exception of some stone implements apparently of this 
character, though of very uncertain date. Even the menhirs, or mega- 
lithic pillars, were found, on digging round them, to have Roman pottery 
at the foundation. The author concludes with the remark that every- 
where in Brittany the explorer meets with traces of three great periods, 
confused together in the minds of the people,—viz., the period of the 
stone monuments, usually called Celtic, the period of the Roman domi- 
nation, and the Christian period. This is illustrated by the discoveries 
on Mont St. Michael, where ‘ the cairn or tumulus was erected on the 
‘hill; then came Roman constructions; and lastly, the Christian Church 
‘and cross, which now crown the summit of the tumulus.’ 


Modern Birmingham and its Institutions. A Chronicle of 
Local Events from 1841 to 1871. Compiled and Edited 
by Jonn Atrrep Lanerorp, LL.D. Vol. Il. Birmingham: 
E. C. Osborne. 


We can well believe Dr. Langford when he intimates that this work is 
the result of many years’ labours. It is choke full of figures and facts. It 
is strictly what the title-page designates it—a chronicle—making no pre- 
tensions to be history, or description, or discussion: it is like the miscel- 
laneous columns of a newspaper, a mere chronological record of facts, 
figures, events, and names. The chief literary interest of this volume 
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consists in the letters from Mr. Bright to his constituents which it pre- 

serves. But as materials for history, and as a record of local events, it is 

invaluable. It will preserve the memory of the thousand little things 

which are the stars of the firmament of history, and will be to Birming- 

ham a permanent memorial of its active, manifold, and noble civic life, 
and of the doings of its more prominent citizens. The present volume 

is the chronicle of two decades, viz., from 1851 to 1871. 


The Childhood of the English Nation; or, the Beginnings of 
English History. By §. Armirace. Longmans 
and Co. 

The writer of this little book began it with the intention of supplying, 
for those who had no knowledge of English history, an introduction that 


might lead them to study more closely its real significance on the inter- 
connection of causes and effects. There have been numerous works of the 


kind published of late, although the writer says there were none of the 

sort when the volume before us was commenced. We doubt not that 
there is room for every good work of the kind designed by the author, who 

only aims at exciting such interest, not by dwelling upon facts and 
incidents, but by penetrating to the hidden springs of movements so as to 

stimulate curiosity and encourage further research. ‘The Childhood of 
‘the English Nation’ in this book only includes the earliest historical 
period up to the end of the twelfth century. The design of the author is 
excellent, but it is not easy of successful accomplishment. The result is a 
volume which does not possess the charms of merely narrative works of 
vivid interest, like Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ while it 
necessarily avoids a treatment in which abstract generalization will be pre- 
dominant. By the nature of the limits imposed, however, the writing is 
abstract rather than concrete. The consequence is that we have a little 
book that will be enjoyed by thoughtful students of English history, but 
which will scarcely attract those who have yet to learn the initial facts of 
the subject. 


Bacon and Essex. A Sketch of Bacon’s Earlier Life. By 
Epwix A. Assort, D.D., Editor of ‘Bacon’s Essays.’ 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

Although the writer of this monograph on ‘ Bacon and Essex’ professes 
to have performed a judicial task, he has executed it in the spirit of an 
advocate rather than of a judge. His work is entitled ‘ Bacon and Essex’ 
accurately enough, seeing that it is an attempt to bring light into the 
relations of these two prominent Elizabethans. Nevertheless, the task 
which is accomplished, and the object which the writer sets before him, is 
to strike at Bacon through Essex, and to show that the former sinned griev- 
ously against the latter, and that Essex was not nearly so bad as it is 
customary to paint him. If that be so, then it must be easy to prove that 
Bacon ‘was not what he is represented in the more recent apologetic 
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biographies that have been written of him. Dr. Abbott claims to have 
demonstrated three separate propositions. The first is that Essex, though 
he was guilty of treason, was not the deliberate and hypocritical traitor he 
was represented by his friend, and as Bacon’s most eminent biographer 
has described him. Secondly, that Bacon’s celebrated indictment of 
Essex was not only not scrupulously fair and substantially accurate, but 
may justly be described in the words of Lord Clarendon as ‘ a pestilent 
‘libel.’ And thirdly, as the corollary from these two propositions, that 
Bacon himself, so far from being a man who ‘all his life long thought 
‘more of his duty than of his fortune,’ was a man ‘ whose character 
‘still awaits a careful, consistent, and impartial analysis.’ Consider- 
ing how much there is in his premises, it must be admitted that Dr. 
Abbott is moderate in only claiming this as his conclusion. Every reader 
who goes through his volume will conclude that, if the facts regarding 
Essex are as represented, the character and life of Bacon deserve severe 
condemnation, and not merely that we should hold judgment on him in 
suspense, as if the case against him were (in the words of the Scottish 
verdict) ‘ not proven.’ 

Dr. Abbott apologizes for the ‘imperfections’ of what he puts forward 
as a mere sketch, and his work is certainly not perfect in literary form. 
But as one peruses his ‘ sketch,’ it is impossible to avoid the reflection in 
addition, that if he had brought the same ingenuity to the explanation of 
Bacon’s words and actions that he has done to the explanation of those of 
Essex, his case against the former would have been much less complete 
than it is. His palliations of the obviously treasonable conduct of 
Essex, and of his actions in connection therewith, are lame at the best. 
Throughout, indeed, we have the feeling that Dr. Abbott has here 
performed the office of a special pleader in the representations he 
has put forward. Bacon’s conduct in deserting and turning against 
his friend cannot be excused; but if it be necessary to whitewash Essex 
in order to avoid condemning Bacon, the condemnation will have to be 
waited for a long time yet. It seems to us that Dr. Abbott’s sketch 
proves that both were guilty of conduct deserving reprobation, and that 
both therefore merit condemnation ; though the guilt of Bacon must be 
adjudged less heinous than he would have us conclude if we cannot 
accept his partial exoneration of his friend. We welcome the volume as a 
careful piece of historical criticism, but its value is impaired by its one- 
sidedness, and we do not think it says the ‘ last word’ on the subject of the 
relations of the two men. ; 


Memorials of John McLeod Campbell, D.D. Being Selections 
from his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Donaup CampsELL, M.A. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Perhaps no man did more than Dr. Macleod Campbell to help on that 
revolution in the northern Churches which threatens, after the manner of 
reactionary movements, to pass far beyond a merely negative attitude, 

How far Dr. Campbell would have been satisfied with the mildly senti- 
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mentalized rationalism which is beginning to make itself heard on the 
other side of the border, is another matter. He was intensely spiritual, 
self-involved to some extent, and overborne by one set of ideas; but his 
character was elevated, he knew nothing of worldly accommodation or 
Jinesse, and we feel that he deserves far more regard as the forerunner of 
a great theological movement than some of those who at first appropriated 
his ideas and popularized them. But in these matters the heart of the 
great world is hardly just. Still it stones the prophets, builds them 
sepulchres, and sets its own in the high places. It is much that Dr. 
Macleod Campbell was never soured by adversity, but pursued his own 
line of loved meditation, with far more marked results than if the Scotch 
Church had not deposed him for the heresy of a kindlier faith, or if he had 
not suffered in other ways from a worldly point of view. His son has 
told well the little that there was to tell of what was on the whole an 
uneventful life, with much simplicity and care; but we cannot help think- 
ing it a great pity that he has yielded to a not unnatural temptation, and has 
printed letters on letters that are only repetitional, and has thus imparted a 
needless heaviness to the book. A certain monotony was indeed inevitable 
if letters were to be given in any large proportion. If ever a man possessed 
the gift of transmuting everything to the colour of his own prevailing 
bent, Dr. Macleod Campbell had, for good or for evil, that gift. If he 


’ looks upon some fine picture in the great galleries of the Continent, or if 


his eyes are attracted to some beautiful scene in nature, both alike must 
immediately render him tribute, and fall into the rank and file of his 
theological or religious illustrations. He is intense on the side of thought, 
and yet on the side of emotion he is gentle, diffused, childlike. This 
combination it was mainly that preserved for him the influence he re- 
tained, in spite of a position so dubious that, while recognized as a leading 
light in thought and theology, and a regular preacher to a congregation in 
Glasgow, he stood up with the laity when the toast of the clergy of Scotland 
was being drunk. Indeed, we cannot help feeling a certain incongruity in 
his being present at the drinking of any toast, so spiritual was he, and 
detached from the social machineries by which all movements of import- 
ance need in our time to be inaugurated or celebrated. His calm tolera- 
tion and his keen sympathy kept him in such relations with the ongoings 
of the world as to hinder him from losing himself wholly in the abstract ; 
but, as we have said, everything soon passed under the light of his main 
idea, and was dismissed, if it failed in some way to assort itself with that. 
This eclectic solicitousness, in combination with a certain lack of logical 
severity, was the chief cause of his cumbrousness in composition. His 
great book, ‘The Nature of the Atonement,’—in its way a masterpiece as 
an initiative book—is borne down ky this lack of discrimination, the 
attempt to say everything, and the inability to give directness to essential 
statements by getting rid of subordinate and qualifying ideas. This lay 
very near to a beautiful trait in his character—the sense of justice, of 
fairness, which could not tolerate what so much as seemed to be partial 
or unfair even in words. But points that establish beautiful traits of 
character do not always tend to make books artistic or popular; and in 
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theology, as elsewhere, it is absolutely true, as Voltaire says, ‘ Pity the 
‘man who tries to say everything,’ and this especially from a refined sense 
of fairness. The ‘ Atonement,’ however, has done its work—there is no 
recent book of the least character in Scottish theology but bears indubit- 
able marks of its influence. Whether it is Principal Tulloch or Mr. Service, 
Dr. Walter Smith or Dr. Marcus Dods, Dr. Oswald Dykes, or even the 
still more evangelical Dr. Blaikie, we can trace the influence of this secluded 
thinker. 

The little sketch of the early youth of Dr. Macleod Campbell at 
Kilninver is well done—no less than the account of the life at Row, the 
special work there, and the story of the deposition. We get occasional 
glimpses of distinguished men, as of Edward Irving, Chalmers, Thomas 
Erskine, A. J. Scott, and others; and in many of the letters we have 
cheerful glimpses of passing affairs and short chapters of travel. But 
as we have said, Dr. Campbell ‘dwelt among his own people,’ —his 
thoughts, namely—and soon wearied of the associations in which the 
noisier and more bustling kind find their chief delight. The book isa 
worthy memorial of a sweet and serious spirit, whose influence will long 
abide, and it will find its own audience and work its own work. 


Robert Buchanan, D.D. An Ecclesiastical Biography. By 
the Rev. Norman L. Watker. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


This is not a book likely to interest a very large or varied public. Itis 
too intensely ecclesiastical. We see the man; but duly it~ one attitude, 
He is an organizer, a politician, apt in @ébate, shrewd; look- 
ing away from his main object to right to teft ; ‘and thouzh mat of 
considerable culture, and marked by a fing old-world courtesy. Which, 23 
Sir Robert Peel said, made it a pleasure to confer with him, yet he was 
not without possibilities of intolerance. Had Mr. Walker only presented 
something more of his domestic and private life, an aspect of sternness 
and severity might have been considerably relieved. Dr. Robert Bucha- 
nan was one of the men to whose indomitable zeal and perseverance the 
existence and rapid growthof the Free Church of Scotland were largely due. 
He took a very active part in the discussions that preceded the Disruption of 
1848, and soon made himself a leading authority by the clearness and the 
weight of his speeches; he was deputed to visit London, to urge upon 
statesmen the real points at issue and the dangers involved in limiting the 
Church’s freedom. Whether in church-court or conference he bore him- 
self well, and left behind the impression of great calmness and strength. 
The book contains many glimpses of men of mark— Dr. Chalmers, 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Lord Jeffrey, and others. Some of 
Dr. Buchanan’s speeches are masterpieces of sober, solid eloquence. 
There is no rhetoric, no glitter: a quiet informing zeal lifts up and illumi- 
nates facts which would else be dry and unattractive. Time works many 
changes, and though some of the enthusiasm originally felt for the men of 
1848 may have passed, they ‘stand forth as the genuine representatives of 
a historic tradition. Amongst them Dr. Robert Buchanan will have an 
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abiding place; for though he had not the fervid eloquence of Chalmers, 
he surpassed him in debating power, and was his equal in administration, 
as was shown by his efforts in consolidating the great Free Church scheme 
of the Sustentation Fund, by which every minister, however poor his con- 
gregation may be, is insured a certain minimum stipend. Mr. Walker has 
done his work with thoroughness and care; he arranges his matter well, 
and does not exaggerate the value of unimportant facts. He is seldom at 
fault in points of taste; but there is one instance in which we feel he 
would have better consulted his own influence to have been silent. 

Although there can be no doubt that Dr. Norman Macleod was not 
abstractly consistent in his conduct regarding ‘ spiritual independence’ 
and patronage, we rather regret that Mr. Walker has broken up the unity 
of his book by an attack on Dr. Macleod and his biographer. Nothing 
is clearer than that the Scottish Church persistently urged its claims to 
what it called ‘ spiritual independence,’ that is, absolute freedom within 
the spiritual sphere ; that such freedom was secured to it by contract, and 
that it was practically lost through political jobbery and in direct defiance 
of the Church’s most urgent representations. When, therefore, Dr. Norman 
Macleod (carrying into another atmosphere the temper of the English 
Broad Churchmen, who fancy they find in the Royal Supremacy some 
protection from the evils inseparably associated with a self-ruling Church) 
asserted that ‘ spiritual independence’ was not desired by him and his 
friends, he simply declared against the indefeasible constitution of his own 
Church, ‘and hérdietinct +rd pmphatic testimonies at her most earnest and 
most frnitfal aiorents. And- after such clear and conclusive assertion of 
such 9 position anv-actior as‘agziust patronage was thus necessarily rele- 
gated iv the sphere of *politiéai expédiency ; for though the Free Church- 
men had borne their testimony at an earlier stage on this point, they 
never bore it as a matter of practical expediency, but always regarded 
patronage as a point of practical organization which would immediately 
involve, as in fact it did, the whole question of spiritual independence, 
and could not be separated from it. How Dr. Norman Macleod came to 
regard the two things as distinct, his brother has essayed to tellus. Logical 
consistency was not, however, so much in-his way as efforts after rough-and- 
ready goodwill and mutual allowances, so that Mr. Walker is so far incon- 
siderate in having treated the matter with the exhaustive carefulness that. 
he has spent upon it. But we have read his book with great pleasure. 
He has written another and a most striking chapter in the history of 
what is, in some points of view, tke greatest ecclesiastical episode of 
recent times. 


Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring. With a 
brief Memoir, by Lewix B. Bowrinc. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 

Sir John Bowring was a man of great versatility. He united the 


attainments of the student with the experience and adroitness of the man 
of action. Brought up as a Unitarian in Exeter, where his father was 
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engaged in the woollen trade, he started in life as a merchant’s clerk, and 
while he was yet young he had mastered almost as many languages as 
Mezzofanti. He was one of the founders of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ 
and the intimate friend of Jeremy Bentham, who confided to Bowring his 
manuscripts for publication. He travelled largely, and became intimate 
with great men at home and abroad; he wrote poetry, and made transla- 
tions from many tongues; he engaged in commercial experiments or 
speculations, twice made a fortune so large as £40,000, and in both cases 
lost it; he entered Parliament, and did no inconsiderable work there as a 
genuine Liberal; and, when he was well advanced in years, went out to the 
East, to meet with many vicissitudes, of which a wreck in the Red Sea was 
not the most striking. As Governor of Hong Kong he became known 
over the whole world as the cause of a Chinese war, notwithstanding 
that he had been a member of the Peace Society and was an ex-secretary 
of it. His part in leading us into this second Chinese war compromised 
him with some of his erewhile friends, as it could hardly fail todo. Suck 
was, in briefest outline, the career of Sir John Bowring. The record 
could not but be interesting, however told. It is a pity that Sir John did 
not live to put the notes he had made into somewhat better form. As it 
is, the book is full of incident, of character, of life, knowledge of the world, 
and glimpses of men and women whose names are as ‘ household words.’ 
Though some of the anecdotes have been in print before, they come to us 
with freshness from the new connection in which we read them here. 
That his political attitude was one that drew to him regard and atten- 
tion from those at a distance—from crowned heads even—is attested by 
the fact that when in Paris in 1822 he was watched by spies and dogged 
from place to place; and that when, at a later date, he held a weekly 
conversazione at his house in London Fields, Hackney, agents of the 
French police managed to get entrée. Some very odd incidents thereby 
arose both in London and Paris. This is one :— 

‘One evening, at the house of Madame de B——, a gentleman who called 
‘himself the Marquis de —— (I have forgotten the name) was exceedingly 
‘assiduous in his attentions to me. I saw him for the first time. He ex- 
‘pressed great interest in England and English institutions, and said he 
‘had determined to send his son there for his education. Would I take 
‘charge of him? I hesitated, said it would be‘an embarrassment to me, as 
‘in fact I had not settled when or how I should travel, and finally declined 
‘the proposal. On the following day a livery servant called with a message 
‘from the Marquis, who hoped I would change my purpose, and was 
* exceedingly anxious to know when I meant to depart. My suspicions 
‘were aroused, and I sent a person to follow the footsteps of the liveried 
* gentleman, who went directly to the Pavillon Marsan. I was arrested at 
‘Calais, on my way to England, by a telegraphic order, and was conducted 
‘by the gendarmerie to the Maison de Ville. Among my compagnons de 
‘voyage was Mr. Mark Phillips, afterwards M.P. for Manchester. He was 
‘with me when, at the moment of leaving the shore, a gendarme put his 
‘hand on my shoulder, stopped the embarkation of my baggage, and bade 
‘me accompany him. Had I been alone, probably nothing would have 
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‘been heard of my arrest, and I might have been detained a prisoner as 
‘long as it suited the purpose of the French Government. While in the 
* mayor’s chamber, he was called out, and I took up the papers on his 
‘table. They were communications from the Minister of Police, in which 
‘my conversations with the Marquis were fully reported, and they were to 
‘furnish materials for the interrogatories to which I was to be subjected. 
‘ But I believe the more immediate object of my arrest was to obtain pos- 
‘session of despatches of which I was the bearer from the Portuguese 
‘ Minister to his Government in Portugal. I was at first thrown into a vile 
* and offensive dungeon at Calais, having for my companions forgers, from 
* whose lips I heard a confession of their guilt.’ 

He knew Louis Philippe well; but describes him as insincere, and, 
though physically brave, a great political coward. Guizot, he says, was 
essentially harsh, despotic, and untrustworthy; but the dislike was 
mutual. At Arenenberg he met Louis Napoleon, and was struck by the 
force of his intellect. Of Hortense, the Queen of Holland, he informs us 
that her manners were most fascinating. He cordially liked Lafayette, 
and was amused by Sanson, the executioner, and Vidocq, the detective ; 
for he met all classes of men on a clear footing, with desire to learn from 
them. His gallery of English portraits is almost as full and select. He was, 
as has been said, the bosom friend of Bentham, and was on friendly terms 
with Brougham. ‘Harry, when you want to study insincerity, stand 
‘opposite a looking-glass,’ said Bentham to Brougham on one occasion 
plainly, and on another occasion this :— 


‘Oh, Henry, what a mystery you are! 
Nil fuit wnquam tibi tam impar.’ 


Bowring found among Bentham’s papers the following :— 


‘Frailty, thy name is woman: 
Insincerity, thy name is Brougham.’ 


Of Brougham, Sir John makes this further record :— 

‘There was something very charming in Lord Brougham’s conversa- 
‘tion. It was playful, varied, wise, witty, full of anecdote and novelty, 
‘and overflowing with vanity. His forgetfulness was extreme. He once 
‘asked me to breakfast. I went: but he had gone out long before the 
‘ breakfast-hour, and told the servants they were not to expect him till 
‘dinner; and he afterwards, when I reminded him of his invitation, and 
‘of my disappointment, said with great simplicity that he had forgotten it 
‘wholly.... 

‘I think I may, at all events, say that my political career had been 
‘ tolerably consistent; yet I found among Bentham’s papers, which, as 
‘his executor, fell into my hands, a letter addressed to him by Brougham, 
‘telling him to beware of me, as I was no better than a tool of the Tories, 
‘and by no means to be trusted; and this was written at a time when 
‘ Brougham assured me he was exerting himself on my behalf in order to 
‘secure my nomination to a professorship in the London University. 
‘It was an era in my life in which the pressure of adversity was hard 
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‘upon me, and when Bentham’s kindness was a plank of salvation to me. 
*I believe the emotions excited in my mind were afterwards made intel- 
‘ligible to Brougham himself when, as Lord Melbourne’s executor, he 
‘turned over the correspondence of some of his bosom friends, in which he ' 
‘found expressions not very flattering to his self-love.’ 

Bowring visited Sir Walter Scott, and though of course there coult- 
be no sympathy in political ideas, yet he was delighted with his host. 
‘ Lafayette,’ he says, ‘is lame, as Walter Scott was, and, like him, hangs 
‘heavily upon the arm on which he leans, and this—the sense of his pre- 
“sence—is a very agreeable sensation.’ A little note of an execution at 
Cairo is so good that we must make room for it :— 

‘I witnessed at Cairo a scene which could not but remind me of that 
‘which preceded the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. A man was brought 
‘before the tribunal, being accused of burglary. There was an immense 
‘clamour in the court, and loud cries of, ‘‘ Let him be hanged—let him be 
‘hanged !” and the judge instantly condemned him, and ordered him to be 
‘conveyed to the gates of the city, to be suspended there. The judge 
‘inquired of me how such a criminal would be dealt with in England, to 
‘which I answered that he would probably be transported to a distant 
‘colony. ‘And at what cost?” asked he. I mentioned some amount 
‘that appeared monstrous to his imagination. ‘‘And what, in your 
‘country, is the cost of a rope?” ‘A few paras” (pence), I answered. 
‘“ Then, I think,” said he, ‘‘ you must be great fools.” ’ 

Sir John Bowring was perhaps somewhat lacking in finer enthusiasm 
and in deeper insight. He was in some things superficial, and occasion- 
ally wrong-headed, but some of his defects were serviceable to him. He 
had one special virtue: he had the courage of his opinions. Mr. Lewin 
Bowring has done his work fairly well, but hardly with full sympathy. 
When this book has been ably re-edited, re-arranged, and condensed, 
it may take its place among the few immortal works in the department 
to which it belongs. This is not an impossible task ; let us hope that it 

may yet be done, for Sir John Bowring was a true friend of the people, - 
and, in spite of some egotism and some crotchets, his memory deserves 
to be worthily enshrined in a ‘ people’s edition ’ of this autobiography. 


Mortimer Collins: his Letters and Friendships. With some 
account of his Life. Edited by Frances Conus. Two 
Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


To adopt an Americanism, Mr. Mortimer Collins was strong in 
* personal ascendant.’ His excessive egotism supported him in his 
varied activity, but it is to be feared that it may operate somewhat 
against his being remembered. He was fluent, versatile, gifted with 
ready powers of wit, if not of humour, and was unconventional and 
courageous in the extreme. He was a fast friend and a troublesome 
enemy, though it was impossible for him really to hate any living crea- 
ture. Self-assertion was necessary to him: he needed, like a boy, to 
enjoy the delight of overcoming resistance. This lay at the root of many 
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of his pet aversions and wrong-headed attacks on other writers, great as 
well as small, no less than of his affected and somewhat pragmatical 
political outbursts; and it made itself in some degree evident whether 
he penned light stanzas to his friends or drubbed some anonymous 
critic who had fallen foul of him. The secret of his success lay 
largely in his combination of good spirits and refined egotism—two 
things which go together more rarely than might be thought. For ego- 
tism, when it allies itself to sentiment, tempts to solitude ; and Mortimer 
Collins, in spite of his Bohemian traits, was the least solitary of men. His 
bonhomie, indeed, conflicted with his literary avocations, and has left 
indications too absolute of the wide range of his interests for the impres- 
sion of that repose and calm refiective power which go for so much in 
literature in our time. Mr. Mortimer Collins was in more than one as- 
pect an improvisatore of unusual brilliancy and width of culture. He 
generally failed—we may almost say he uniformly failed—in any work that 
required a patient return upon the rude stuff of life, and the elaboration of it 
under exacting and preconceived rules. His novels are either great jokes 
too expanded to be clearly recognized, or one-sided debates, or else mere 
successions of pictures, without a true connecting bond of conception or 
of plot. His most successful things were not seldom his least ambitious ; 
and few who read will ever forget the impression produced by that clever 
poetic jew d’esprit— The Birds ’—which was anonymously published, and 
which abounds in the aptest and most epigrammatic couplets and even 
passages in which all the scientific wisdom of the day seems to be set to 
delicious ridicule. Mr. Mortimer Collins could not have been what he 
was, could not have done what he did, if he had not been possessed of a 
most retentive memory, fed from childhood on the classics and the best 
literature. His stores of story, anecdote, and quotation were endless ; he 
was never at a loss for repartee, nor put out in the attempt to cap a quota- 
tion. His knowledge of modern literature was as extensive as his know- 
ledge of the classics, and he was in every respect well equipped for the 
work of a periodical writer. But he was no pedant. His writings present 
abundant proofs of the tenderness and breadth of his affections, of his love 
of nature, and his intense fondness for animals. Mrs. Collins, in the 
tender but discriminating sketch she has given us of her husband in this 
volume, amply emphasizes this. She does not claim for him that he was 
faultless, but urges that his faults were those of a generous nature. Very 
attractive are the pictures she sketches of the life at Knowle Hill—the 
hard work, the glad boyish escape from it, the hours of pleasant social 
intercourse when Mortimer Collins threw off the most delightful talk, or 
indulged in the most innocent pranks. We ourselves are no Bohemians, 
and we have some desire to fall in quietly with the ordinary simple decorums 
of society ; but Mrs. Collins’s picture makes us feel nevertheless how well 
we could have enjoyed Mortimer Collins’s companionship. He was known 
to go to a public dinner in a velvet coat and a red waistcoat; but amongst 
his flowers and birds and beasts, his ‘ cousins,’ he would have called them, 
like St. Francis, all affectation fell away from him like a robe, and 
showed him the genuine and true man he was. Certainly it is true that 
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in his poetry and his natural descriptions the genius of Mortimer Collins 
blossoms out most healthily and with most promise of permanence. He 
had all manner of pets in his garden, an aviary full of owls even, which, 
according to Mrs. Collins, disproved the common impression that owls do 
not like the sunlight, for she says: ‘ They were accustomed to bask in the 
‘sun, and stretch out their wings to catch its rays, as if they enjoyed it.’ 
On most of the pets he has some new light to throw, and his nicety of 
observation is unmistakable. Here is a delicious bit on the cuckoo and 
nightingale. ‘ Yes, here we have them back to their time, though they may 
‘have wintered in Aigean islands or on the margin of the Nile. So with 
‘the flowers. The punctual primrose brightens all the banks, the vernal 
‘world is full of song and fragrance. The exile from England may well 
‘exclaim with the poet :— 


“O qui mea me distat in Anglia 
Qua nunc Aprilis floret amabilis !” 


‘Even while I write I hear the quaint queak-queak of the wry-neck— 
‘Yunzx torquilla—known as the snake-bird, from its violent hissing when 
‘any one approaches its nest; known also as the cuckoo’s mate, because 
‘it arrives a little before the cuckoo. Itis a carpenter, this little migra- 
‘tory creature, and builds its nest in some hollow tree, coming back year: 
‘ after year to the same tree, if undisturbed. Some birds are masons, like 
‘the swallows; some miners, like the jackdaws and kingfishers ; some 
‘ basket-makers, like the jays and thrushes and bullfinches; some para- 
‘sites, who won’t trouble themselves to make nests of their own, if they 
‘can help it, as the cuckoo, and many of the hawks and owls. But their 
‘habits often vary. Thus, the robin-redbreast usually chooses a cavity in 
‘a bank or tree-root, but I know of a pair who at this moment are con-. 
‘tentedly sitting in an old basket that hangs in my outhouse.’ 

And sometimes he shows a touch of rare humour, as when he de- 
scribes the dog whose battered foot was enveloped in a poultice, which he 
would persist in regarding as edible, rather than curative! Mortimer Col- 
lins was a very repository of quaint conceits; and, impatient as he was of 
some forms of control, he never failed to take occasion to test his fancies 
by nature when that was possible to him. Well read and fond of books 
though he was, few men could have more easily dispensed with books. 
In this respect he reminds us of a certain American who was very 
unlike him in other respects. Mrs. Collins well says :— 

‘He had an almost marvellous power of enjoyment, and he was not 
‘only happy himself, but he made every one about him happy. He put 
‘poetry into the most commonplace affairs. He seemed to make life so 
‘easy, and yet he took such infinite trouble with every little thing. I can 
‘hardly say he took trouble, because he never made anything a trouble ; 

-*but he thought nothing beneath consideration, and he would be as 
‘ much interested in the affairs of some poor neighbour, who came to him 
* for advice, as he would be over the affairs of the nation, the latter being, 
‘in a manner, his business.’ 

On the whole, we have felt a delightsome sense of personal contact in. 
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the perusal of this book—we have been brought nearer to a generous, happy, 
and ebullient nature, spontaneously throwing off his pleasant thoughts 
and fancies, and most delighted when most directly giving pleasure. As 
Mrs. Collins has said, Mortimer Collins had his faults; but that worst 
fault of a sour, narrow, gloomy, and envious nature, certainly was none 
of his, 


Memoir of Alexander Ewing, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
By the Rev. C. J. Ross, B.D., Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Stepney. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Bishop Ewing was a man of wide sympathies, truly catholic in feeling, 
and generous in his estimates; but he lacked ‘ grip,’ and in some degree 
‘go.’ He carried into excess the sentimental tendencies in theology which 
were initiated by Mr. Thomas Erskine and Dr. Macleod Campbell in Scot- 
land, and by Mr. Maurice in England, and he fell a victim in some measure 
to this excess. It is striking to find that he was not without a vein of 
quiet humour, which often bubbled forth in his domestic relations, and to 
discover that this humour never touched, not to say restrained, his effusive 
and in some measure monotonous preaching of what to his readers and 
correspondents must often have sounded like common-place. His idea 
of ‘ Revelation as Light,’ as that of ‘bringing forward,’ an ‘ enlightening,’ 
was the central point of his theology. He discarded the idea of something 
objectively set before sense or mind, and wrought away at the illustration 
of this thesis with a persistency which proved him a genuine Scotchman 
—with a considerable infusion of the Lowland quality of patiently‘ peg- 
‘ging away,’ Celt though he was by birth. He did good service in the 
‘Present Day Papers,’ by presenting some of Mr. Erskine’s letters and a 
sketch of his life; but the ‘ Present Day Papers’ were too much set in one 
key, even for the achievement of the purpose he had in view. He was 
clearly a true bishop—intent on overlooking his diocese—ready in every- 
thing to recognize what was true and lovely and of good report. His 
tact, his consideration, his graceful homeliness, his wise way of looking 
both before and behind, are amply brought out by Mr. Ross, making us 
feel anew and very keenly that the Scottish Episcopal Church, in losing 
Dean Ramsay and Bishop Ewing, lost the only two men who were likely 
to gain it wide influence or to keep it in anything of kindly relations with 
the Presbyterian Churches. The memoir is clear, and moves on with not a 
little vigour, but Mr. Ross errs sometimes by a somewhat forced jocular vein. 
His mild facetie are not always exactly in place. But he has succeeded in 
presenting us with a picture that is efficient as a whole, exhibiting the sub- 
jectin his various relations, and each illustrating the other. Nothing could 
be finer than some of the bishop’s letters from the continent, of which Mr. 
Ross has wisely made good use. Mr. Ross is inspired by a genuine sym- 
pathy for his subject—the sine qué non in biography ; and we pass from 
chapter to chapter with a satisfied sense of adequate comprehension of the 
bishop’s purposes and intentions. 

Now and then, no doubt, we are thrust into the midst of too great a 
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minutie of ecclesiastical details, which may, however, have a special 
attraction for Scotch readers; but, had we space, we should gladly have 
signalized our appreciation of many parts of the book by quoting from 
them. As it is, we can only add that in the memoir they will be intro- 
duced to a wise, patient, gentle, self-denying, and most spiritually-minded 
man, who never did aught that was not, in the best sense, consistent with 
the character of a clergyman and of a bishop. We should not omit to 
add that the book is furnished with a most lifelike portrait from a photo- 
graph by the Woodburytype process, which will help to fix on the minds 
of many the lineaments of Bishop Ewing. 


Servetus and Calvin: a Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. By R. Wits, M.D. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Servetus is chiefly known as the victim of Calvin’s theological hatred. 
Dr. Willis has shown that he was eminent as a man of science and as a 
thinker. Some years ago Dr. Willis made a study of the life and works 
of Spinoza, and having thus become interested in the witnesses for 
truth, it is not to be wondered at that the name of Servetus should attract 
him. But there was a more specific reason. He had written a life of 
Harvey—the discoverer of the circulation of the blood—for the Sydenham 
Society, and was called on to revise and to extend it. Between the pub- 
lication of the first edition and the request to furnish this revised one, Dr. 
Willis had learned that this same Servetus had, partly at least, anticipated 
Harvey’s discovery by a century. It says much for Dr. Willis’s regard for 
truth, that he should so readily have lent himself to do justice to Servetus at 
the expense of his former hero. Dr. Willis presents good evidence for the 
truth of his statement in that respect; and has been so assiduous in his 
search for Servetus literature in the British Museum and elsewhere, that 
we may safely say he has here given us, for the first time, a full and 
exact account of a man who showed great forecast as well as devotion 
to the truth. Whoever wants to know all about Servetus must turn to 
Dr. Willis’s book, which, in spite of some cumbrousness of style, is deeply 
interesting. Of course, his dislike of Calvin is only too evident. He proves, 
however, with the utmost clearness, that Calvin resorted to duplicity to 
secure his end in the final seizure and martyrdom of Servetus. We have 
read Dr. Willis’s volume with great pleasure—admiring the thorough 
research and clearness that characterize it. No one who wishes to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the more memorable men and events 
of the Reformation can afford to pass it by. 


Memorials of Horatio B. Hackett. Edited by Gzorce H. 
Wuirttemore, Rochester, U.S.A. 

The high character of Professor Hackett’s exegetical scholarship is 
indicated to English students by his learned grammatical Commentary 
on the Acts, a new edition of which was recently noticed in this journal. 
It is a work that will bear severe critical tests, and that upon its first 
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appearance won high commendation from scholars like Tholuck and 
H! Meyer in Germany, Dr. Theodore Woolsey in America, Dr. Paton Gloag 
and others in England. 

Dr. Hackett was also an eminent Hebrew scholar. He was, indeed, 
a born exegete, and his professorial duties, first as Professor of Biblical | ™ 
i Literature at Newton Theological Institution, and then at Rochester, sil 
‘| facilitated his special studies. He visited Germany and Greece for purposes M 
| of study, and became intimate with the foremost biblical scholars of | & 
Europe. He published an annotated work on Plutarch ; a translation of 
i Winer’s ‘ Chaldee Grammar ;’ Hebrew Exercises ; and a volume of Illus- 
trations of Scripture. He wrote some thirty articles for Smith’s ‘ Diction- 
‘ary of the Bible,’ and subsequently became the principal editor of the 
enlarged American edition. He was one of Dr. Schaff's collaborateurs on 
the American edition of Lange’s Commentary, and he contributed many 
miscellaneous articles to the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ and other theological 
journals. He was a ripe scholar and a noble man. 

This volume of memorials makes no pretensions to biographical com- 
pleteness or art. It is a chronicle of the principal incidents of his history, 
and of the well-merited esteem in which he was held. 


Wh Fifty Years of my Life. By Georcr Taomas, Earl of Albemarle. 
Third Edition, Revised. Macmillan and Co. 


Lord Albemarle’s reminiscences—which go back so far as the Peninsular 
War, and are full of anecdotes and characteristics of eminent persons and 
great events—are, as we said on the appearance of the first edition, among 
the most interesting of their class; because they are spontaneous, un- 
affected, and succinct — without pretence of either literary art or self- 
; importance. They tell us the author’s contacts and experiences, from his 
’ being a childish playmate of the Princess Charlotte and his days at West- 

minster School to the middle of the century. We need not reiterate our 
points of commendation. The bock has won its way to popular favour. 
The present edition has been thoroughly revised, the two volumes have 
been compressed into one, chiefly by the omission of the family history 
of the Keppels, which filled one-fourth of the whole. On the other hand, 
much new matter has been introduced—several letters from the Princess 
Charlotte especially, which for the first time are published, an interesting 
account of Lord Althorp, and various anecdotes of different personages. 
Itis a book to be reviewed only by quotation. It will be a valuable quarry 
for anecdote-mongers and story-tellers for many years to come. 


Montenegro: its People and their History. By the Rev. W. 


Denton, M.A., Author of ‘Servia and the Servians.’ 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Whoever wishes to obtain a clear bird’s-eye view of the present condition 
of Montenegro (which is still challenging much attention) will find this 
made easy by Mr. Denton’s book. We are not sure that his arrangement 
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might not have been better, but the great point is that in one small volume 
he gives, in an attractive and vigorous way, a satisfactory account of this 
‘smallest of peoples,’ who, amid their mountains, have battled so bravely 
for their freedom and their faith against Turkish invasion and Turkish 
influence. Their origin, their past and present difficulties, and the pos- 
sibilities that lie before them, are all considered in some detail ; and though 
Mr. Denton is an enthusiast, he is nothing of the partisan, and may be 
trusted—the more so that in much he tells what he has himself witnessed. 
The rocky, irregular nature of the country, broken up by valleys, which 
are seldom more than three miles long and not wider than one mile, 
accounts for much in the character and history of the people. For one 
thing, there is considerable variety of climate, and, of course, consider- 
able diversity of agricultural produce—the political condition of the Mon- 
tenegrins, no less than the character of the country, tending to confine 
them to agriculture. The lack of a seaport renders trade pretty well out 
of the question, and the fact that the Turkish Government tyrannically 
exacts certain dues on certain articles passing into Montenegro over its 
frontiers, indicates one grievous form of burden. Another thing against 
any commercial development is the bad state of the roads. Mr. Denton 
says :— 

The extent and state of the public roads are sometimes assumed as 
‘ criterions by which to test the social condition of a nation. This, how- 
‘ever, would not afford a true test of Montenegrin civilization. Here, 
‘a bad road has hitherto been a cherished political institution. Surrounded 
‘on all sides by watchful enemies, in an almost chronic state of warfare 
‘with Turkey, coveted by Austria, and more than desired by the First 
‘Napoleon, the maintenance of Montenegrin independence has been 
‘a hindrance to the construction of such roads as the commerce of the 
‘country and even the necessities of the simple social life of its inhabitants 
‘would seem to demand. In the time of the Vladika Peter I., the 
‘Emperor Napoleon offered in vain to construct a road from Cattaro to 
*Cettinje, probably with a view of extending it to Skodra. However 
‘inconvenient to the traveller the want of good roads may be, what is of 
‘fay greater consequence—the safety of the country—is best maintained 
‘ without them ; and this consideration in past times has prevented their 
* construction, except to a very limited extent.’ 

Mr. Denton’s description of the social life of the people is most interest- 
ing. In this he proves himself at once a good traveller and a sharp 
observer. The chapter headed ‘ Population—Military Forces—Tactics,’ is 
particularly well worth reading. On the physical characteristics of the 
people Mr. Denton has much to say. The men are athletic and well- 
proportioned, tall, sinewy, and lithe. The women are very hard-worked, 
as in all such agricultural communities. Reverence for age is great; and 
Mr. Denton’s description of a peasant’s house is, as he says, such as 
would remind one of some of Sir Walter Scott’s pictures of the life in 
Highland cottages in Scotland at the end of last century. The laws, the 
language, and the wars of Montenegro are allconsidered. Looked at in the 
light of proportion, it seems a sufficiently big book about so small a people, 
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but greatness does not lie in numbers; and to those who wish to become 
minutely acquainted with Montenegro and its history, Mr. Denton’s book 
will be valuable also as suggesting sources, by its pretty considerable 
array of foot-notes. 


Ocean to Ocean. Sandford Fleming’s Expedition through 
Canada in 1872. By the Rev. Groraz M. Grant, Halifax, 
N.S. Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr. Grant is certainly a close observer, and made, to all appearance, 
the best of his chances as secretary of the Sandford Fleming Expedition 
through the wilds of the West, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
purpose of the expedition was to find a railway route from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific,’ it having been one of the conditions, before British 
Columbia in 1871 joined the Dominion, that such a railway should be 
constructed in ten years. Since the first edition of the book was pub- 
lished, some progress has been made; but many obstacles have to be 
faced, the two hundred miles on the western side especially presenting a 
difficulty to engineers, who are busy speculating on the best means at 
this moment. The appendix contains many valuable notes on this and 
similar points. Mr. Grant has a fine picturesque touch, and evidently 
possesses an uncommon amount of tact and humour in managing amid 
new scenes and new circumstances. The wild scenery of the West yields 
itself well to his pen. Paragraph after paragraph we could cite as models 
of clear descriptive English, with here and there a Scotticism, which, 
like stones on some soils, gives strength otherwise hardly attainable. 
Especially we would refer to his account of a favourite Assiniboine 
Indian, who was very helpful to Mr. Grant and others of the party. 
The detailed scientific results of the expedition, by no means barren, are 
to be found elsewhere ; but Mr. Grant’s account is sufficiently popular in 
style and yet instructive enough to be recommended as a most admirable 
book for the library, and a condensed réswmé is given, as we have said, in 
the appendix. Nowhere do we remember any more vigorous and in- 
telligent accounts of the forests, of the beasts, or of the Indians, not even 
excepting the somewhat over-fluent and over-coloured sketches of Major 
Butler, or the more sedate and more exact pictures given by Lord 
Southesk in his ‘Saskatchawan.’ But Mr. Grant describes districts 
and routes that neither of these writers reached; and his book deserves, 
as we hope it will receive, a warm welcome from the English public in 
the neat and handy form in which Messrs. Low and Co. have now issued it. 


Egypt as ItIs. By J.C. McCoan. With a Map, taken from 
the Recent Survey. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The Khedive’s Egypt; or, the Old House of Bondage under 
New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, Ex-Agent and Con- 
sul-General for Egypt. Sampson Low and Co. 


These two books go over a great deal of the same ground, but they illus- 
trate the common saying how hard it is to get witnesses exactly to agree. 
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Though it is to be feared that few will so carefully read both volumes as 
to find the qualifications that the one supplies to the other, this is about 
the best process that could be recommended to those who would really 
learn how Egypt stands at the present moment in respect of public works, 
debt, trade, prospects, slavery, forced labour, &e. Mr. McCoan was for 
many years the editor of the ‘ Levant Herald,’ and paid lengthened visits 
to various parts of Egypt; but it is abundantly clear he is too much an 
advocate for the Khedive, attributing his faults too freely to circumstances, 
and endeavouring to let certain evils inseparable from his methods of 
government retreat into the background of the reader’s mind. Mr. 
McCoan represents to us the advantages of the peculiar forms of Egyp- 
tian slavery, which have called forth the most touching appeals from many 
travellers—Lady Duff Gordon amongst others—asserting that it is simply 
‘domestic servitude, under practically efficient guarantees against ill- 
‘treatment.’ He does not dwell adequately on the enormities of forced 
labour, even in present circumstances, and regards the question of 
taxation as having two sides; urging that‘ those who know Egypt best 
‘believe that nothing short of “stick logic” will, as a rule, persuade a 
‘ fellah to pay his dues, be they everso equitable ; and that if Mr. Romaine 
‘and his colleagues will not use it, the chances are much against the 
‘revenue.’ He is ready to admit the unprecedented rate at which a great 
national debt has been contracted; but on a careful analysis of income 
and expenditure and of imports and exports, he comes to the conclusion 
that Egypt is quite sound tinancially, and under the Khedive, who, like 
the earlier Bourbons, can say, L’état cest mot (himself attending to every 
point of administration of the least importance), will by-and-by be able to 
discharge all her obligations. Mr. McCoan eagerly celebrates the good 
intentions of the Khedive respecting the slave-trade, and has, of course, a 
good deal to say of Gordon Pasha and his mission in the Soudan, draw- 
ing from it the liveliest auguries for the future. He makes the most, too, 
of the wonderful progress with railways and public works which has been 
made during the past ten years, and on the whole presents us with a most 
promising and attractive picture of the Egypt of the future; writing 
always in a clear, vigorous, and direct fashion, which is perhaps more 
convincing in appearance than it is in reality. 

Mr. De Leon does not paint quite so much couleur de rose, though he 
is quite prepared to admit the difficulties with which the Khedive has had 
to contend, owing to the condition of affairs in which he at first found 
himself, and the improvements he has made in many ways—notably in 
education, which has advanced wonderfully, and the improved example 
morally which he and his sons present. We should not forget to add 
that his chapter on the various races of Egypt is certainly not the 
least valuable—though it would seem that he somewhat differs from 
several Egyptologists respecting the conflicting claims of the Fellahs 
and the Copts to being the aboriginal representatives, and the mixture 
of foreign blood in the former. But Mr. De Leon is more impartial 
in dwelling on the evils which the Khedive has precipitated by his 
mania for building, his lack of caution in certain respects, and his extreme 
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autocratic rule. He is, too, more frank in distinctly recognizing evils 
that exist and the sufferings entailed by them. Here is what Mr. De 
Leon says of the taxation question :—‘I am no apologist for the short- 


- comings or the sins of Egyptian administration in the interior, nor for 


‘the treatment with which the Fellah population has been—and is I fear 
‘still--subjected by an arbitrary, arrogant, and irresponsible set of task- 
* masters and tax-gatherers, armed with almost absolute authority. Even 

‘to the ministers of state themselves I have not hesitated to point out, nor 
* (I must do justice to them) have these rulers in response frequently failed 
‘to admit and deplore, while declaring their inability to remove, the 

* grievous burdens borne by the Fellahs in many ways, and the necessity 

‘of improving their mental, moral, and physical condition. . . . But let 
‘us give the Khedive and his new assistants from abroad the benefit of 
‘good intentions, even though the progress actually made, in the way of 
‘practical and perceptible reform in the different administrations, does 
‘not seem very perceptible as yet, and though the performance falls very 
‘far short of the swelling programme put forth in the hope of regaining 
‘the lost confidence of Europe both as to the Khedive’s promises of 
‘reform and his promises to pay. The first steps in the right direction 
‘have been taken.’ 

It is something to find, on the testimony of all parties, that the Khe- 
dive is an immense worker, who will not fail in his purposes of reform 
by entrusting responsible functions to irresponsible officials. ‘He lives 
‘in a fashion partly European, partly Eastern—European as to cwisine 
‘and mode of taking his meals, the latter of which he does in company 
‘ with the chief members of his household, his chamberlains, private sec- 
‘ retaries, physicians, and others immediaiely attached to his person, with 
‘invited guests very frequently.’ Mr. De Leon’s report on forced labour 
is not quite so reassuring as we had hoped. ‘The skilled labourers,’ 
he says, ‘are in fact the only ones who really get, or are promised, any- 
‘thing beyond a little coarse food—grain or molasses—which can keep 


‘a man or boy in that climate in bad working order;’ and the picture 


given of the wretched condition of poor children of seven or eight years 
old convinces us that the pitiable appeals of Lady Duff Gordon and 
others are not yet so wholly out of date as Mr. McCoan and others 
would fain have us to believe. But the whole position of affairs opens 
out questions of endless casuistry. The Khedive meanwhile cannot 
get his creditors satisfied, unless by the continuation of this grinding 
process in some form or another, and Mr. De Leon writes:—‘ The 
‘ereditors of Egypt, who are the instigating cause of these exactions 
‘and oppressions, should have sense enough to see that no goose, 
‘however golden, can long survive such treatment; no people, however 
‘patient and long-suffering, live and work under it. The speedy end of 
‘persistence in a policy at once so cruel and so fatal should at once be in- 
‘sisted upon, even at the cost of the reduction of the interest now paid 
‘them out of the sweat and blood of the fellaheen, and by impositions, 
‘ordinary and extraordinary, which no country or people on earth could. 
‘long endure. Gladly indeed, if he could safely do so, would the Khedive 
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‘diminish these burdens ; and his offer to assign over his sugar estates to 
‘his creditors, and wash his hands of all responsibility, proves at once his 
‘humanity and his sagacity.’ So that it is quite clear that one class is, 
at all events, inconsistent in railing against Egyptian slavery, forced 
labour, and taxation, and that is the Egyptian bondholder, pressing for 
every halfpenny of interest he can get! Mr. De Leon’s chapter on the 
condition of the Fellahs—‘ the humble tillers of the soil, content with the 
‘scantiest supply of food and raiment and shelter, and the smallest wages 
‘for daily work that ever kept body and soul together in any clime or 
‘age’—is careful, and generalized from a patient survey of the facts. 
His analysis of the finances is clear and comprehensive, and his chapters 

on the Army and on the Law and Tribunals are admirably methodic. On 
the whole, the book seems thoroughly trustworthy, though it is too 
much encumbered here and there by ordinary details of travel, and is 

occasionally more loose in style than it might have been. In this volume, 
as in Mr. McCoan’s, there is a valuable appendix, and while the one has 

a good map the other has one or two good illustrations. 


Danish Greenland: its Peopie and its Products. By Dr. 
Henry Rinx, Author of ‘Tales and Traditions of the 
‘Eskimo.’ Edited by Dr. Rozserr Brown, F.L.S., 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Races of Mankind.’ Henry 
§. King and Co. 


For a century and a half Denmark has maintained stationary establish- 
ments over a large sweep of the coast of Greenland, and it must be said 
that in many respects Danish influence has been beneficial. Dr. Rink 
has held an official appointment in Greenland for twenty-five years, 
always residing there in the summer. He has had access to many curious 
Eskimo documents—some of which he has embodied in his book—notably 
parts of an Eskimo journal, which is full of interest. It must be 
said that in one point of view the book is disproportionate. It amounts 
to nearly five hundred pages of close print, and about a very small people 
numerically. We read that in October of the year 1870 ‘the number of 
‘natives of the Danish part of the west coast was 9,588. On being 
‘divided according to occupation or means of subsistence, the different 
‘classes comprised the following number of individuals, besides their 
‘families: 1,555 seal-hunting and 339 fishing kayakers, besides about 250: 
‘kayalling boys and forty-one men, who are named as practising seal-. 
‘catching only by help of nets. In the service of the Danish Mission 
‘were fifty-three appointed teachers, besides those teachers who are 
‘counted as seal-hunters or fishers. In the service of the Royal Trade 
‘ were twelve appointed outpost traders, fifteen headmen and boatswains, 
‘fourteen carpenters and smiths, nineteen coopers, fifteen cooks, fifty-four 
‘sailors and labourers, besides ten pensioners and thirty-three midwives. 
‘Five officers were enumerated as natives. In the same year the number 
‘ of Europeans was 237, of whom ninety-five were engaged in the service 
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‘ of the Trade, eight were Danish and eleven Moravian missionaries, and 
‘ thirty-eight lived at the Cryolite Mine at Ivigtout.’ But in the case of 
a country which has so distinct a bearing on general geographical and 
other problems, no item of information is without interest of the pro- 
foundest kind, alike in a scientific and popular point oz view. 

The customs and habits of the Eskimo are very carefully detailed by 
Dr. Rink, with glimpses of their domestic manners, their superstitions, 
still lingering, or, in some instances, overlaying their later faith. They 
are a very simple people, yet with no such sluggishness or lack of intelli- 
gence as has been sometimes attributed to them. Dr. Rink says that in 
every respect an Eskimo boy of sixteen is quite equal to a European boy 
of the same age. Nay, in certain circumstances he would soon evince 
superiority ; for he is trained to observation and self-help from his early 
years, and would find a way out of difficulties where his European com- 
panion would inevitably succumb. The chapters on the flora and fauna 
of Greenland are full and detailed, and so are those on education and 


- religion among the Eskimo, though we cannot help noticing traces of 


what we can only call official grudges against the Moravians, who are 
accused of endeavouring to prevent improvements among the people, for 
fear they should come under Danish influence. The sketches of the 
Eskimo industries are full of interest, partaking as they do of so much 
risk, that the lives of the people may be called a daily heroism. The 
book, on the whole, is a valuable supplement to the same author’s ‘Tales 
‘and Traditions of the Eskimo,’ and as such it will doubtless be accepted, 
in spite of the very loose and careless writing, for which we suppose the 
editor is responsible, and the incredible masses of errata with which the 
book is unfortunately encumbered. 


The Sea of Mountains. An Account of Lord Dufferin’s Tour 
through British Columbia. By Motynevx St. Jonny. Two 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. St. John was one of three special newspaper correspondents who 
started from Toronto with Lord Dufferin and his party, and accompanied 
them throughout their tour. These volumes consist of the letters which 
Mr. St. John sent to the ‘ Toronto Globe.’ Their primary interest, there- 
fore, is in their details of personal incident, and their description of recep- 
tions and pageants, balls and addresses. Of these we have somewhat more 
than enough, and the permanent value of the volumes would be twice as 
much were they reduced to half their bulk. Why should the pages of a 
book be filled with civic addresses, and the names and degrees of those 
who presented them? Most readers will skip largely, especially in the 
first volume. The journey to San Francisco, including the visit to Salt 
Lake City, excites a very languid interest. It is about as familiar to most 
readers of travel as the journey from London to Edinburgh, perhaps more 
so. The interest of the book begins when Vancouver's Island is reached, 
although this again is marred by interminable discussions about the 
Canada Pacific Railway and the ‘ Carnarvon terms,’ fitting topics for report 
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—especially as Lord Dufferin encountered them at almost every point— 
and interesting to the readers of the ‘ Toronto Globe’ and to Canadians 
generally, but wearisome when presented over and over again in addresses 
and speeches, and commented upon in each instance bythe writer. Indeed, 
the conditions are not easy to harmonize—the local politics that suit letters 


- toa newspaper and the information that makes a book interesting. The 


really valuable parts of the work are those portions of the second volume 
that describe the condition of the Indians in British Columbia, and the 
effects of Chinese immigration. It is melancholy to read of the deteriora- 
tion of the Indians through their contact with white men, although their 
aboriginal condition as semi-savage hunters is worse still. They come to 
Victoria as visitors, dress as fast Europeans, and surrender themselves, 
men and women, to drink and licentiousness. Mr. St. John describes well, 
and his account of the grand scenery of the Fraser River is interesting. 


Through Norway with Ladies. By W. Martrev Wits, 
F.R.A.8., F.C.S. With Map and Illustrations. Edward 
Stanford. 


To come across a fresh book on Norway is always a pleasure to those 
who have once visited that country, for somehow Norway seems to rouse 
to enthusiasm all who have devoted any time to exploring its beauties. 
We opened Mr. Williams’s book, expecting a treat, for his former work, 
‘Through Norway with a Knapsack,’ was most interesting, and has perhaps 
done more than any other book to send tourists to Scandinavia: But this 
volume causes us some disappointment. Its style is not so happy as the 
former one, and Mr. Williams has given way +o his habit of diverging 
from the subject in hand, on every possible occasion, until he fairly tires 
us by his discursiveness. He is a great theorist, and takes this oppor- 
tunity of riding his hobbies. We venture to think that two chapters (29 
pages) on glacial action, and 17 pages on the formation of till, are out of 
place in a book of travels. A wandering organ-grinder furnishes occasion 
for five pages of his ideas of what modern music ought to be. A few 
hints as to ladies’ travelling dress would have been acceptable, but to 
scold the sex in general, through seven pages, on the subject of fashions, 
is hardly fair. We might reasonably have looked for more information 
about the actual experiences of the six ladies with whom he travelled, for 
they must have met with many novel and amusing incidents about which 
we would fain have heard: but of the ladies and their doings we hear next 
to nothing, which we much regret. The tour was well planned, and com- 
prised some of the finest scenery. 

From Bergen they took a north-going steamer, and sailed in smooth 
water through the marvellous fringe of islands on the west coast to the 
North Cape, calling on the way at Christiansand, Trondhjem, Bodo, the 
Lofoten Islands, Tromso, and Hamerfest, and round the North Cape to 
Vads0, returning practically the same way till they reached Trondhjem. 
They then drove, vid Dombaas, through the Romsdal, where the magni- 
ficent scenery struck him as even finer on his second visit than on his 
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first. From Aalesund they steamed through the Storfjord and its tribut- 
aries, and crossed a wonderfully wild and hitherto little visited country 
to the Sogne Fjord, and so on by the high road over the Fille Fjeld to 
Christiana. The vivid descriptions of the midnight sun, the Lapp en- 
campment, and the whale fishing at Vadso, are well given. The latter is 
almost too realistic, and inclines us to keep at a respectful distance. Mr. 
Williams describes the Norwegians as honest, simple, kindly, and intelligent. 
Prices are higher now than they were at the time of his first visit, twenty 
years ago, but they are moderate when compared with Southern Europe. 
There are three appendices to the book, containing information about 
steamers, railways,, hotels, and general expenses, which must be of service 
to those about to pay their first visit to Norway. The illustrations are 
good, and the map clear. Should Mr. Williams have any further experi- 
ences to relate we shall be glad to hear them. 


My Life, from 1815 to 1849. By Cuartes Lorrus. Two 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Loftus scarcely sustains the excellence and interest of his former 
two volumes—‘ My Youth, by Sea and Land ’—partly perhaps because the 
self-portraiture of a youth whose experience as a midshipman in war time 
was adventurous is more attractive than the life of a man about town with 
nothing particular to do, and partly because we have more sympathy with 
the generosity and optimism of youth than with the narrow Toryism 
of age which Mr. Loftus develops. His is a kind of Bourbon instinct, 
that forgets nothing and learns nothing. He is a great stickler for the 
good old times, and looks with dislike upon almost every measure of en- 
franchisement which has really consolidated the liberties, peace, and 
prosperity of England. Mr. Loftus, moreover, through lack of fresh 
material, chronicles a vast amount of small beer. Although we have per- 
sonal contacts with important and interesting personages, the contact is 
often of the slightest, and the record not worth preserving. He has fallen 
into the vapid garrulousness of Lord William Lennox. We have great 
forbearance with the anecdotage of an old man, and much enjoyment in 
even his light gossip; but Mr. Loftus wearies us with his inane talk of 
unimportant things, and offends us by his outrageous commendation of 
some of the worst abuses of his time. We get tired of the kind of life 
which he eulogizes—eating and drinking and flirting. Of course he has 
nothing good to say of Dissenters. He does, however, condescend to say 
that they may be worth speaking to, but he claims credit for even this 
degree of liberal feeling. It is a pity that Captain Loftus was not ad- 
vised to let his first volumes alone—they were interesting and instructive : 
these are such a combination of wishy-washy gossip and antiquated pre- 
judices, with so little of really interesting matter to relieve them, that 
they can contribute to neither the reader’s pleasure nor the writer's 
reputation. 
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A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers of 
the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of 
India. Edited by Srpnzy J. Owen, M.A. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 


The origin of this work—its editor explains in the preface—was due to 
a desire to place within reach of students of the recent history of India 
at Oxford a compact and accessible selection from Lord Wellesley’s des- 
patches. A former edition, consisting of five bulky volumes, was found 
too voluminous for common use, and the Historical Board at Oxford 
assigned to the editor of the volume before us the honourable and 
important task of preparing an abridgment. The work was thus pri- 
marily intended to serve a local want, but it is well fitted to prove useful 
in a wider sphere. The career and work of the great administrator who 
organized British India are of interest to all literary and historical stu- 
dents ; and the state papers in which his measures are expounded and 
vindicated are models of literary composition, the study of which, Mr. 
Owen justly observes, ‘is in itself a manifold and invaluable training for 
‘the young aspirant to distinction in a school of modern history.’ The 
work of selection has been performed with evident carefulness and with 
conscientious and laborious industry. Every paper is preceded by a short 
note of its contents, and there is a running analysis accompanying each 
page, indicating its subject, as well as the drift of the whole paper. 

A masterly introduction on Marquess Wellesley’s government of India 
by the ‘great duke’ will be found of much value, and is one of many other 
documents of importance that are included. The editor leads off with a 
survey, exhibiting the policy of Lord Wellesley in its relations with the 
circumstances of the time in both India and Europe. The work, which is 
the outcome of so much labour, ought to promote among us that study of 
Indian history, the neglect of which is largely the cause of what Mr. 
Owen calls ‘the lamentable want of interest in Indian affairs which un- 
* doubtedly prevails, even among members of Parliament, as the Indian 
‘ Budget nights in the House of Commons prove.’ All that could be done 
to make the work a convenient and accessible book of reference, as well 
‘as one of permanent literary importance, has been supplied by the 
labours of the editor. It is enriched with an admirable map of India and 
‘various plans of battles and sieges; and the fact that it emanates from 
the Clarendon Press is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the 


typography. 


The Fern World. By Francis Grorcr Hearn. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


The welcome reception given to Mr. Heath’s plea for the culture of 
ferns, published under the title of ‘ The Fern Paradise’ a couple of years 
ago, has encouraged him to the further contribution of this volume. He 
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is no doubt right in modestly hinting that the success of the former volume 
is partly to be attributed to the pre-existing interest of those whom he ad- 

dressed. Perhaps fern culture is more widely spread than any distinctive 

floricultural pursuit. But the volume possessed substantial merits, both in 

the author’s familiarity with his subject and in the attractive literary form 
in which it was presented. The present volume is an expansion and con- 
tinuation of the former one rather than the treatment of a distinct depart- 
ment. Like the former, its object is ‘to inculcate a love for the study of 
‘nature, by making the reader better acquainted with that world of beauty 
‘—the world of ferns.’ Chapters on the fern world, fern culture, fern 
hunting, and rambles through fern land, introduce the main contents of 
the volume, viz.,a chapter of nearly two hundred pages upon the forty- 
five varieties of British ferns; these latter, however, being most of them 
common to many parts of the world. Mr. Heath, however, does not tell 
us in what profusion the oak fern (polypodiwm dryopteris), the beech fern 
(polypodium phegopteris)—which by the way might as well have been de- 
signated by their popular names—and many others axe found within the 
Arctic circle as far north as the Lofotens qnd the North Cape, where we 
have recently gathered them. Each fern is briefly described, its habits indi- 
cated, and sufficient directions for its culture given. The book is beautifully 
illustrated. The ferns are photographed and coloured with an excellency 

that we have never seen surpassed. The volume is a very charming one, it 
belongs to the domain of Titania, and is as fascinating for the general reader 
as it is useful for the amateur cultivator. Vivid and felicitous descriptions 
of natural scenery, touches of poetry, accounts oframbles, a pervading glow 
of enthusiasm, and an easy, sparkling style, combine with the useful in- 

formation to make the volume one that even those most insensible to the 
charms of nature will be glad to possess. 


Paper Money, the Money of Civilization. By James Harvey, 
Liverpool. Provost and Co. 


The writer of this book has accomplished a useful if not a very ambitious 
task. Probably he did not expect that he would receive any cordial wel- 
come from economical critics, for he is an arrant heretic in monetary 
matters. He believes in paper money, and is confident that if the 
State would discharge its great function as a bank of issue, an immense 
stimulus would be given to trade and commerce, and civilization in all 
its interests would be enormously advanced. We cannot profess to be of 
the same way of thinking with Mr. Harvey, though we do not deem it 
a sufficient answer to what he has to say to put him aside with the remark 
that he is trying to revive exploded theories, and that the tenacity with 
which some men cling to financial heresies is marvellous. The discussion 
has not yet been freed from ambiguities of thought or from misconceptions, 
and whatever helps to introduce greater clearness of ideas in its treatment 
deserves a friendly reception. We do not, therefore, set our faces against 
Mr. Harvey in the way some of his hostile critics have done; for we are 
glad to receive his contribution to the elucidation of an intricate subject, 
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little as we may agree with his conclusions. However, the main value of 
his book consists not in the original portions supplied by the author, but in 
the collection of deliverances of authorities in favour of paper money. 
The object of his publication has been, the writer says in his preface, to 
gather these together in a compendioas form, as his faith in the future 

prevalence of the view to which he adheres is so strong, that he believes 
it will yet ‘stem the worship of gold,’ which he declares is a ‘ a delirium 
‘and infatuation.’ His list of authorities is of no mean order, comprising 

as it does Bishop Berkeley, John Locke, John Ruskin, Louis Blanc, and 

many more. It would take a long article to discuss on its merits the 
question which engrosses Mr. Harvey’s thoughts, and we have neither room 
nor inclination to do so. All we can do is to draw attention to his book 
and to indicate its nature; and although it is the production of a man 
possessed of one idea, and that an idea which many condemn as a foolish 
and injurious crotchet, the volume is a careful piece of workmanship, 

and its contents will prove useful to honest students anxious to examine 

both sides of the question even of paper money. 


Elementary Text-book of Physics. By J. D. Everett, M.A., 
D.C.L., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Blackie and Sons. 


This compendious work contains, in less than 350 small octavo pages of 
good-sized print, interspersed with many woodcuts, explanations, in about 
550 sections, of the natural forces and agencies, such as heat, magnetism, 
electricity, and of the phenomena of sound, pressure of air and water, con- 
duction of heat, evaporation, &c. Without attempting to treat such 
subjects in a purely popular way, or to forego the use of mathematical 
formulz, the author has nevertheless produced a work as intelligible and 
as interesting to the ordinarily-informed reader as it is valuable to the 
student of more advanced science. The first part, on dynamics, or the 
laws of force, includes an excellent exposition of the principles of the lever, 
pulley, and screw, the wheel and axis and the inclined plane, equilibrium, 
the resolution of forces, centrifugal action, centre of gravity, ke. No 
better or clearer account could be given of the mutual relations of the so- 
called mechanical powers, or of their practical applications in the balance, 
the screw-press, and the block in masts, cranes, kc. Excellent, too, is the 
description of the various kinds of pumps, and of the barometer and ther- 
mometer. Familiar to all as is the use of these instruments, few perhaps 
fully understand the principles on which their action depends. In the 
barometer, for instance, the author makes it clear to the most ordinary in- 
telligence, by a series of diagrams, that ‘the pressure of the air (on a free 
‘open surface) is balanced by that of a column of mercury with a vacuum 
‘above it’ (§ 101), the pressure being exercised at one end only of a 
bent tube. Thus ‘it is the difference of levels between the mercury ex- 
* posed to the vacuum and the mercury exposed to the air that must be 
‘taken as the “ barometic height,” that is to say, as the height of a mer- 
‘curial column which exerts the same pressure as the atmosphere’ 
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(§ 105). The subject of light and its relation to optics and the me- 
chanism of the human eye is not less cleverly handled; but here the 
figures necessary for explaining the telescope and the microscope, and the 
phenomena of reflected images, are of necessity somewhat complex. The 
laws of sound, carried by undulations of air, the vibrations of the column 
of air in closed and open organ-pipes, and the origin of harmonics, are all 
briefly but very clearly laid down. Thus we are told that echo is ‘the 
‘reflection of sound,’ i.c., the sending back of the air-wave, just #8 on the 
sea a wave is dashed back from the side of a wallorarock; and ‘ the time 
‘ which elapses between uttering a shout and hearing its echo is the time 
‘required by sound to travel over double the distance from the shouter to 
‘ the reflecting body’ (§ 373). 

The interval between two undulations is termed the ‘ wave-length’ 
(§ 866), and in shrill sounds the undulations are shorter and more rapid; 
in deep sounds they are slower, larger, and less numerous; and thus both 
kinds of sounds travel at the same rate. The hum of a large bell, or the 
note of a large pedal-pipe in an organ, has the intervals so wide that the 
ear can detect them. The slow rate of sound is familiar to all—even 
though few know the precise reason of it—in the case of thunder following 
distant lightning, or the booming of a cannon long after the flash has been 
seen from a ship at sea. 

The work concludes with a very lucid exposition of the causes and 
effects of magnetism and electricity. Every topic in the volume is treated 
with the hand of a master, and the treatise as a whole deserves the 
highest praise for its thoroughly practical character. We must not omit to 
add that it has a complete index at the end, as well as a syllabus of the 
subjects at the beginning. 


Lectures on Popular and Scientific Subjects. By the Earl of 
Carruness, F.R.S. Triibner and Co. 


A small book of 115 pages of good-sized print, on several of the most 
interesting subjects of the day, as coal-mines, science applied to art, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and steam-engines, with some pleasant talk about 
economics, and the difficult art of making pennies save pounds. Under 
these heads a great deal of information is conveyed in the easiest and most 
pleasant way, statistics being introduced only so far as to confirm and 
illustrate statements, and the illustrations themselves being of that simple 
and familiar kind which reaches the minds of all. For instance, we are 
told that the annual output of coal from English mines alone is seventy 
millions of tons, an amount that would have to be extracted from a mining 
gallery about 5,130 miles in length and six feet high by twelve feet wide. If 
piled in one vast heap, this quantity would make a pyramid 3,356 feet 
high, with a square base extending over forty acres. The area of the 
great northern coal-field is 750 square miles, and of this only ninety-six 
square miles contain household coal, the rest being fit only for engine- 
furnaces and the making of coke. 

Lord Caithness takes what may be called the alarmist’s view in esti- 
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mating the available store of coal in the north coal-field to represent a 
consumption of from 250 to 260 years. But another estimate, which in- 
cludes coal probably existing but not yet reached, extends the supply, at 
the present rate of production, to over a thousand years. We do not see 
how to reconcile the statement in page 2—‘ the amount of coal annually 
‘extracted from the earth is over 70,000,000 of tons ’—with that in page 6 
—‘the present annual rate of production throughout the country is 
‘128,500,000 tons.’ Again, in page 24 he reckons the ‘annual con- 
“sumption’ at 80,000,000 tons. ‘The large figures, we may suppose, 
include the coal raised for exportation. If any one wishes to know, says 
the Earl, how coal is got, let him ‘just place himself under a table and 
‘then try to use a pick, at a temperature of 86° in bad air’ (p. 17). The 
constant danger, too, of the operation is proved by the sacrifice of 1,500 
lives annually, as well as the surprising number of 10,000 accidents in 
addition. 

The lectures on the ‘ pennyworths’ of the age, in the shape of cheap 
newspapers and cheap postage, and on ‘means of communication,’ with- 
out claiming much originality, are pleasantly written and well suited to 
the audience to whom they were addressed. The concluding lecture 
gives a full and interesting account of the history of the steam-engine. On 
this subject the Earl shows his mastery of both the historical and the 
mechanical facts which he has to deal with. He has a neat and simple 
way of stating what improvements were introduced successively, how, and 
by whom, as thus (p. 102): ‘ Watt’s next and most important step was the 
‘idea of making the steam draw down the piston, as well as help to drive 
“it up. In the first engines it was raised by the beam, and steam used only 
‘to cause a vacuum, so as to let the air drive ii down. The first engine 
“could only be called atmospheric: now it was destined in reality to 
‘become a steam-engine.’ 

The lectures in this volume were delivered, as the title-page tells us, ‘at 
‘ various times and places.’ They seem adapted especially to popular in- 
struction, and if so, their generally simple character and plain language 
are quite in place. 


The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same Species. 
By Cuartes Darwm, M.A., F.R.S. John Murray. 


Mr. Darwin, who is recognized by all as the greatest living observer of, 
and the most acute reasoner on, the various forms of animal and vegetable 
life, has pursued in this highly interesting volume his researches into the 
laws of the propagation of plants. His well-known work on the fertiliza- 
tion of orchids proved how much more was due to the agency of insects 
in conveying the pollen of one plant to the stigma of another, and so in 
promoting the cross-fertilization, than to the mechanism of plants tending 
to accomplish self-fertilization. This alone was a subject of no little im- 
portance, even in an economic point of view. Itis therefore a matter of 
interest to all, but especially to scientific inquirers, that certain curious 
abnormal forms in the stamens and pistils of some plants, e.g., of the 
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common violet and the primrose, should be so-explained in the present 
work as to bear on the great general law first enunciated by the author. 
This kind of flower, in which the shape or construction of the corolla 
differs in two plants of the same species, he calls ‘ dimorphic; ’ and some, 
as the beautiful ‘ Lythrum salicaria’ (the tall purple spike of flowers that 
adorns our river-sides), are even ‘trimorphic.’ In plants, as well as in 
animals, the one great effort of Nature is propagation of their kind. 
Between animal and vegetable procreation there is an identity rather 
than a mere resemblance or analogy. But in plants there is this one 
primary distinction, that in the absence of natural animal appetite the 
fertilizing product (pollen) from the male, inclosing the protoplasm, or 
initial form and condition of life, is often, if not generally, conveyed to 
the female indirectly, that is, by the medium of wind or insects, to the 
stigma crowning the ovary. Some, as is the case with most of the gram- 
ine@, and as may be seen in a wheat-ear, are ‘cleistogamic,’ or self- 
fertilized in an inclosed calyx without the intrusion of insects. In some, 
as in the conifers and all catkin-bearing trees, the wind is the principal 
agent. Strike with a stick a bough of yew in full flower, and a cloud of 
pollen is dispersed, which alights like a subtle dust, and fertilizes the 
female germ wherever it adheres. ‘ When’ (says Mr. Darwin, p. 312) 
‘it is believed on fairly good evidence that the flowers on a plant in its 
‘native country do not open at any hour of the day or night, and yet set 
‘seeds capable of germination, these may fairly be considered as cleisto- 
‘ gamic, notwithstanding that they present no peculiarities of structure.’ 
Nature, in fact, in the performance of her great work of universal propa- 
gation, has contrived that if fertilization does not take place in one way 
it shall do so in another. A man has an orchard, and he keeps bees; or 
in a sunny spring he observes flies and insects to abound. Let him expect 
an abundant crop of fruit, if no other conditions interfere to prevent it. 
Otherwise, he must trust to what the wind may do, or the chance contact 
of a stamen with the pistil in particular flowers. What we call a ‘ good 
‘apple year,’ a ‘good nut year,’ &c., is due to some obscure special con- 
ditions, perhaps largely depending on the prevalence of certain insects. 
This year, for instance, there is an extraordinary abundance of nuts, and 
an unusual dearth of acorns. The former is probably due to the male 
catkins being matured precisely at the right time to impregnate the 
pistils, which are on different flowers. The beautiful red berries of the 
mountain ash are now more than usually conspicuous, though from a 
different cause ; perhaps because some insect which is attracted by the 
peculiar smell of the flower was itself very abundant in the spring. The 
forms, the colours, the scent, the honey in flowers, are (as Dr. Hooker 
well says) so many ‘traps for insects.’ They are all connected with the 
fertilization of plants, and however much they please the senses of man, 
that is not the primary purpose that they fulfil. 

It is impossible to discuss in a brief notice any of the facts or theories 
put forth in this important and most interesting work. The laws pro- 
ducing hybrids, varieties, and perhaps ultimately species, are becoming 
more and more clearly understood, as bearing on the great question of 
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‘evolution.’ A large part of Mr. Darwin’s present work is devoted to the 
difficult and complex subject of plant fertilization. As far as insects are 
concerned, there are few subjects of observation more generally interesting 
than the watching closely the action of bees, moths, and other flies, as 
they flit from plant to plant, collecting honey for themselves, but uncon- 
sciously leaving life and increase wherever they alight. Connected with 
this is the curious fact mentioned by Mr. Darwin (p. 7), that the corolla 
in many plants becomes more conspicuous, as if purposely to attract in- 
sects, in proportion as the means of self-fertilization become abortive or 
feeble. It is on this principle that double flowers are created by the 
art of the gardener. In these, the stamens, or the greater part of them, 
revert to leaves, i.e., to petals, as if Nature ceased to undertake propa- 
gation when it was conducted by the external aid of human art. Thus 
we can cultivate a vine or an orange-tree till every pip disappears: the 
seed has vanished, though the seed-vessel, the fruit, is even enlarged in 
size. The truly wild orange is so full of pips that little room is left for 
the pulp. 

If it be true, and it seems impossible to deny it, that all organic life 
is liable to an absolute law of flux, or incessant change, and that nothing 
stands still, a doctrine inculeated even by the early Greek philosopher 
Heraclitus, then it becomes important to ascertain the effects of cross 
fertilization in creating varieties. The production of hybrids, and their 
powers of becoming established and adding to existing species, is a very 
obscure subject, and one that can be ultimately solved only by the 
minute observation and the reasonings of such naturalists as Mr. Darwin. 
As a rule, hybrids flower profusely, and their flowers are of long en- 
durance (p. 232), and hence they are especially cultivated by gardeners. 
On the other hand, flowers which readily fertilize fade immediately after 
impregnation is effected, as if they were in a manner conscious that they 
have nothing left to live for. 


Gastronony as a Fine Art ; or, the Science of Good Living. A 
Translation of the ‘ Physiologie du Gott’ of Brinuat 
Savarin. By R. E. Anperson, M.A. Chatto and Windus. 


This is a book on digestion rather than on the art of the cook, and 
discusses eating and drinking in their relation to the intellect, temper, 
and general life-service of men. It deals with eating not on its sensual 
but on its ministerial and artistic side. It is.a philosophical discussion of 
eating and drinking in their relations to physiology and vigour. It is full 
of keen observations and wise suggestions on every topic connected with 
gastronomy, and is written with a graceful fancy, a fulness of informa- 
tion, and a fine finish of style and touch which is characteristic of the 
best French authors. It is a book to be thoroughly enjoyed, as we enjoy 
Izaak Walton and Charles Lamb. 
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A Visit to German Schools. By JosnpH Payne, late Professor 
of Education to the College of Preceptors, H. 8. King 
and Co. 


A prefatory note by the editor tells us that this little book was founded 
on notes taken by Mr. Payne during his tour in Germany in the autumn 
of 1874, and reduced to its present shape in the spring of 1875. It was 
not published at the time, owing to the state of the author’s health, and 
was never fully prepared by him for the press. Nevertheless, there is 
much information in these notes regarding the state of education in 
Germany. They are the impressions of a thoroughly qualified observer, 
whose personal experience in educational matters rendered his judgments 
regarding them of no inconsiderable value. 

\ 


Modern Society in its Religious and Social Aspects. By Pxry- 
ton Buaxiston, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Macmillan and Co. 


This work is ‘affectionately inscribed to Thomas Carlyle;’ but the 
reader who, on that account, expects to meet with originality of thought 
or treatment, will be disapy:ointed. One’s first impression, indeed, after 
glancing at the ‘ wise saws and modern instances’ it offers us, is to throw 
it aside as a book of moral and religious commonplaces. Yet, if we did 
that, we should be doing injustice both to the book and its author. The 
latter explains in an appendix that ill health compelled him to retire from 
the ministry of the Church of England more than forty years ago, and that 
he then devoted himself to the sister profession of medicine. At the 
end of the forty years he is compelled to retire from active practice, and 
so his thoughts have reverted to their former channel at the time when he 
was a clergyman; and of these he gives us an example in a ‘ Visitation 
‘Sermon,’ which illustrates on not a few points the differences be- 
tween the society of forty years ago and that of the present day. Dr. 
Blakiston calls the contents of this volume ‘ lectures,’ but they are 
rather essays on various social phases and features. He says very truly, 
in his word of introduction, that attention to social as well as to religious 
duties is essential to the improvement of society; and he sets himself to 
point out some of the impediments to progress in individual members, 
Many of the well-known evil tendencies of the day—the race for riches, 
luxurious extravagance, slander, and so forth—are set forth in plain and 
pointed terms, and a number of the social duties that are most exigent 
are indicated. The reader will not, as we have hinted, find original 
thought in this little book; but he will find healthy, moral, and spiritual 
stimulus, and that is often of more value. 


Sanitas Sanitatum et Omnia Sanitas. By Ricnarp Mercare, 
F.8.8. Vol. I. The Co-operative Printing Co. 

The writer of this work—which, by the way, is not a particularly happy 

specimen of co-operative printing—is an enthusiast in sanitary matters. 

He is specially exercised in his mind by the social evils that result from 
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defective bath and washhouse accommodation fitted to promote personal 
cleanliness, and traces much of the misery of the poorer classes of our 
population to the necessity imposed on them of living in crowded districts, 
with very meagre house accommodation, quite inadequate to admit 
of washing and drying clothes. He proposes, as a remedy, that Govern- 
ment should make the Act for the Establishment of Baths and Washhouses 
compulsory. In the volume before us he gives a very serviceable account 
of baths and washhouses, and suggests the addition of hot-air baths. A 
number of letters from medical and other authorities, in favour of these as 
a sanitary agency for the working classes, are appended. In connection 
with the evils that are largely due to defective sanitation, the writer 
devotes chapters to small-pox and dipsomania; and as to the latter, he 
strongly advocates the adoption of the plan of compulsory seclusion, 
recommended by various high authorities. A preliminary dissertation on 
the skin in relation to life, health, and disease, contains much useful 
practical information. 


What is Vital Force? A Short and Comprehensive Sketch, 
including Vital Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epide- 
mics; to which is added an Appendix upon Geology: 
Is the Detrital Theory of Geology tenable? By Ricnarp 
Fawcett Barrys. Trubner and Co. 


We have endeavoured to get, from Dr. Battye’s volume, much-needed 
light, but in vain. It may be our own stupidity; we fancy itis his lack 
of clearness, There is a good deal of interesting matter in the sections 
on Animal Morphology and Epidemics, but what special purpose it is 
meant to serve we have not discovered. In his preface the author says :— 
‘Originality might be ‘considered as the primary point aimed at in 
‘this succession of short essays. But, in the matter of style, it is free 
‘from that condemnation unless it can make some slight claim arising 
‘from its numerous imperfections. But if the work is an essentially 
‘suggestive one, it is necessarily more or less an original one, though 
‘in almost every detail anticipated in some way or other.’ We fear 
that both as regards style and matter the work is marked more by 

‘ originality’ than by soundness. 


Messrs. Macmillan have added to their Nature Series, ‘On the Science 
‘of Weighing and Measuring, and Standards of Measure and Weight,’ by 
H. W. CuisHoitm, Warden of the Standards. A historical account and 
critical discussion of theories and standards, full of curious interest. How 
to Draw a Straight Line ; a Lecture on Linkages. By A. B. Kemps, B.A., 
of the Inner Temple. Linkages are pieces pivoted together for describing 
mathematical figures. Mr. Kempe demonstrates how by means of link- 
ages a straight line may be drawn. His lecture is simple and interesting. 
The problem pertains to the romance of geometry. To their Art ci 
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Home Series is added a very attractive volume on ‘ Music in the Home, 
by John Hullah, LL.D., treating of chamber music, instrumental music, 
accompanied and unaccompanied vocal music, the family orchestra, the 
musical library, &c. A very useful little treatise, abounding in practical 
suggestions, and tending to promote in the home the love for music 
which is so rapidly developing in the concert-room. They have also 
published a little manual on Hospital Organization, with special 
reference to the Organization of Hospitals for Children, by CHARLES 
West, M.D. The first part is devoted to general principles of hospital 
management, the second to details concerning children’s hospitals. It 
contains some just criticisms on the management of committees and 
upon other things, as well as wise practical suggestions as to what should 
be. To supply details is of course impracticable—the book is worth the 
attention of all who have to do with hospitals. Cottage Gardening, or 
flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables for small Gardens, by E. Hoxpay, is a 
very useful little manual for small households, whether in town or coun- 
try. It contains lists of things to be grown, and directions for their 
culture. Garden Receipts, edited by CHARLES W. QuIN, is a collection of 
useful miscellaneous information concerning the management of a garden 
—how to deal with insects, &c. It will be useful to both amateurs and 
skilled gardeners. The Scholar’s Handbook of Household Management 
and Cookery. Compiled at the request of the School Board for London. 
With an appendix of recipes, &c. By W. B. TeGetmrreR. Few secondary 
things in common schools are more important than cooking. This timely 
and valuable little manual for the homes of the working classes is therefore 
to be highly commended. To the Literature Primers is added ‘ Shake- 
‘speare,’ by Epwarp DowpeEn, LL.D. A handy book to the literature of 
Shakespeare, with introductions to the several plays, and a sketch of 
Shakespearian history to the present time, by a most competent writer. 


BELLES LETTRES, FICTION, AND POETRY. 


Critical Miscellanies. Second Series. By Joun Mortey. 
Chapman and Hall. 


The papers that compose the second series of Mr. Morley’s ‘Critical Mis- 
‘cellanies’ are already familiar to the reader of contemporary periodical 
literature, from having appeared in the ‘ Fortnightly Review.’ Like all the 
works we owe to Mr. Morley, they are remarkable for their ability, fresh- 
ness, vigour, and point. He takes pains to do well whatever he thinks 
worth doing at all; and consequently the essays which he provides for 
the ‘ Fortnightly’ are rarely of a merely evanescent character. In the 
matter of style alone Mr. Morley is happily distinguished among living 
writers. Literature is to him no dilettante matter, but a laborious pro- 
fession, and the literary felicity and finish of his essays deserve the 
cordial recognition of the critic in these days of slovenly writing and 
careless diction. If the form of the work is admirable, its substance is 
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weighty and important. Little as we sympathize with Mr. Morley’s 
views, whether in philosophy, religion, or in ethics, we are not insensible 
to the influence of his earnestness. It is a strange anomaly to us, indeed, 
that he should be able to be in earnest about anything beyond the present, 
seeing that the present in his dreary creed holds all that can be known; 
but all the more is he entitled to be honoured if his practice is higher 
and better than his creed. A gloomy and desolate creed, indeed, it 
is; yet, with his brother agnostics, Mr. Morley feels impelled to go on 
preaching it as if it were a veritable evangel. We find it in nearly all his 
writings, for it fills his mind so completely that all subjects lead to it, and 
his thoughts on life and destiny and on the future of the race are con- 
stantly pressing for utterance. 

Holding the negative views which he does, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Morley should have felt the attraction of the authors and of the actors of 
the first French Revolution. In a former volume he gave us some of his 
studies on the period, and the volume before us contains a further instal- 
ment of labours in the same field. The first essay of the volume is a 
brief and comparatively slight piece of historical criticism on France in 
the eighteenth century, called forth by M. Taine’s ‘Ancien Régime.’ 
Following it, we have a carefully elaborated historical study of Robespierre, 
the upshot of which is to leave us with very much the same impression of 
the ‘ Incorruptible’ as has now come generally to prevail among thought- 
ful students of modern history. An equally elaborate paper on Turgot 
comes next, and is an admirable specimen of the best kind of philosophico- 
historical criticism. These three essays form one group of the Mis- 
cellanies. Another, also three in number, centres round Mr. Mill, and 
consists of a short paper full of appreciative insight, and charged with the 
pathos of profoundly regretful feeling on Mr. Mill’s death; an essay on Mr. 
Mill’s Autobiography ; and a third on his posthumous work on Religion. 
The remainder of the contents are an address on Popular Culture and an 
essay on Macaulay, on which we cannot dwell further than to say that 
Mr. Morley seems to us to be very far from doing justice to the genuine 
excellences of the great Whig historian. They may seem to be 
small merits in the eyes of Mr. Morley, for Macaulay was never in- 
clined to lofty speculations on life and destiny, but his merits were 
considerably more substantial than could possibly be gathered from 
this paper to have been the case. For many reasons, however, the one 
essay in these Miscellanies which excites most interest is the paper upon 
‘Mill on Religion.’ The posthumously published volume came like a 
thunderclap upon the agnostic disciples of the author of the Logic. Mr. 
Morley’s feelings at finding Mr. Mill among the champions of Theism, 
however qualified and modified the Theism might be—a defender of the 
utility of religion, and an admirer of the marvellous personality of Christ, 
seem to have been almost too great for utterance. Over and over again, 
as we read, we find traces as if there had been a struggle in his mind 
between his habitually profound respect for his master and his contempt 
for the views which he is compelled to combat, though they have been 
put forward by Mr. Mill. There is something deeply painful in the inten- 
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sity of almost rancorous hostility to every system of supernaturalism 
which is thus brought to light. There is atone as of almost wounded 
self-love, which would be ludicrous for its incongruity were not the 
matters out of which it arises of such tremendous moment.and import. 
We did not of course require to learn that Mr. Morley discards every 
form of Theism, and sternly forbids us with authoritative. voice, as if he 
were preaching a solemn duty, to indulge in the hope of personal immor- 
tality. The arguments with which he combats Mr. Mill’s partial admis- 
sions on these points are in no respects novel. Nevertheless, it seems as 
if the completeness of the separation between Agnosticism and Super- 
naturalism were brought home to us with fresh force in these pitiless 
attempts to crush out even the flicker of a faint hope that there may be 
something in the great darkness beyond the present life to which we may 
cling, and around which our affections may gather. Mr. Morley would 
have us tear.away even the feeble consolation which the use of religion 
as an ideal for the imagination to dwell upon, and be educated by, may 
possibly impart to some. It is all very strange and sad; but strangest of 
all is it to ask us to cherish towards the vast remorseless machinery of the 
universe, with the darkness and desolation which the future has alone in 
store for us—if these views be true—the emotions that can only be possibly 
called forth by the reciprocal emotions of a living personality. 


The Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By Jonn CampBeLL 
Suamp, LL.D., Principal of the United College of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Edinburgh : 
D. Douglas. 


_Principal Shairp delivered these lectures to a popular audience in 
Dundee. The treatment is far from exhaustive, but passages here and 
there are suggestive. Principal Shairp is one of the few men to whom 
we should look for a fresh, interesting, and vigorous essay on such a topic 
as this; but we are almost inclined to think that he would have done well 
to wait, and to purge his materials from all association with the popular 
lecture. Inevitably, in spite of revision, the book is tantalizing: it is 
encumbered by needless repetition and qualification in the view of unpre- 
pared hearers, and, nevertheless, there is certainly much in it which they ° 
could not possibly have understood. By far the most interesting chapters, 
to our thinking, are the first two—‘ The Sources of Poetry,’ and ‘The 
* Poetic Feeling awakened by the world of Nature,’ in which we have some 
fine glimpses. In the third and fourth, on ‘ Poetic and Scientific Wonder,’ 
and ‘ Will Science put out Poetry?’ we come on what sound to us doubtful 
doctrines. Even. in cases where the doctrine is clear, the illustrations 
are far-fetched and so far inapplicable, as when the ‘In Memoriam’ is 
credited with enlightening power through its scientific affinities—a point 
on which, if we remember right, Schmidt made a very different ‘ observe,’ 
to the effect that its occasional obscurity was due to an over-intent leaning 
towards isolated scientific truths, and such an effort to generalize them 
into emotional exponents, as absolutely overshot itself. An essay on Mr. 
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Tennyson as the man of science, showing how far and in what directions 
his special scientific curiosities have injured and narrowed his poetry, 
might at this time of day, in proper hands, be a very fruitful theme. 
After chapters on science as it modifies poetry, on the mystical side 
of nature, and primeval imagination working on nature—in which there 
are many valuable hints—we come upon the treatment of nature in par- 
ticular forms of literature—in the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Roman. 
It is needless to say that the subject here is only approached, not ex- 
hausted; and we are not quite sure that some of the avenues of approach 
are the best that might have been taken, notably in one reference to 
Lucretius. Then ‘nature’ in English poetry is more fully considered from 
Chaucer downwards. Of Principal Shairp’s individual criticisms we are 
not always quite sure, but he is usually elevated in spirit, and touched by 
a gentle enthusiasm; and when he deals with Wordsworth he is, as we 
should expect, in his element, and says some incisive things, though we 
really cannot forgive him--seeing his good ground for dismissing con- 
temporary authorities here—for following Mr. Stopford Brooke and others 
into various lesser or greater errors. And he should not have qualified 
his remarks on Milton and Nature, even in view of so learned an authority 
as Professor Lewis Campbell of St. Andrews. 


A Note on Charlotte Bronté. By Augernon Swin- 
BURNE. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Swinburne is always generous and always extravagant. If 
Charlotte Bronté is indeed ‘one of the greatest among women,’ will it add 
aught to her pre-eminence to magnify what Mr. Swinburne regards as 
the errors of George Eliot, or the Laureate, or Mrs. Oliphant? If this 
study had been sifted of all ungracious personalities, all extreme and offen- 
sive expressions, it would certainly have been more calculated to forward 
the purpose which Mr. Swinburne has in view, and would have been a 
finished and careful piece of criticism. But Mr. Swinburne needs to pour 
forth abuse, else his praise would lack effect, as he seems to think. Could 
he not have left ‘Daniel Deronda’ in his place ‘ over the rag-shop door,’ 
and closed his ear to the ‘ Jew’s-harp of the Spanish Gipsy,’ and not soiled 
his lips with ‘ the home-made treacle’ of the Laureate’s morality, and 
allowed Time himself to cut Mrs. Oliphant ‘ down like the grass’? If he 
had done so, the blot of inartistic and unseemly digression would have 
been spared tous. We agree with much that Mr. Swinburne says so loyally 
and forcibly of Charlotte Bronté. She was a great artist; but we maintain 
that what was lacking to her is precisely that which Mr. Swinburne 
is most unlikely to perceive—the power to throw herself into healthy, 
natural attitudes, so as to gain true atmosphere. She lived in a kind of 
hot-house: she observed, she analyzed, she presented with complete 
sincerity and truthfulness what she clearly saw. But the flaw in her 
temperament was a demand for what we must characterize as a morbid 
creepiness, by which alone the artistic propensity was stimulated. Without 
the excitement of this, she was unproductive, as indeed also,were Anne 
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and Emily. While therefore we thank Mr. Swinburne for so eloquently 
recalling us to the claims of the Brontés, we cannot help glancing at their 
defects by way of innocent reaction against the dazzling white of his 
painting, which rather strains the eyes. 


A Layman’s Legacy in Prose and Verse. Selections from the 
Papers of Samven Gree. With a Prefatory Letter by 
ArtTHuR Peyruyn Stantey, Dean of Westminster; and a 
brief Memoir. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Samuel Greg was an elder brother of Mr. W. Rathbone Greg, the 
author of ‘ Enigmas of Life.’ They were of a Unitarian family in Cheshire, 
and had some points of likeness; but Samuel had more of religious 
unction, and had in his nature a dash of the poet and mystic. He some- 
how, however, lacked force of practical intellect, and when losses and 
failure came to him in his business of manufacturer, and disappointment 
in his workpeople, for whom he had laboured and sacrificed much, he 
almost retired and lived a secluded life, which was rendered beautiful by 
the wise patience with which latterly a lingering disease was borne. That 
he was self-denying for others, and anxious to improve their condition, is 
amply testified by his letters to Mr. Leonard Horner, given in an appen- 
dix, describing his management of his model village and his people. He 
preached regularly to a congregation of working men sermons marked by 
real spiritual discernment and elevated thought, showing occasionally a 
touch of paradox. He wrote poems noticeable for their fine sentiment 
and devout feeling, but they were without great force or variety. His 
letters are his best compositions, they breathe tenderness, and have all the 
purity of half-shaded flowers. The task of editing the memorials has been 
executed with discretion and graceful tact, and Dean Stanley’s Prefatory 
Letter is a model in its kind. We cannot predict for this volume a wide 
audience, for it lacks the variety of interests essential to a popular 
memoir; but it will find its own audience, fit though few, who will de- 
light in it as the simple record of a ‘ beautiful soul,’ whose life was as 
unobtrusive as it was benignant. 


A Peep behind the Scenes at Rome. By T. ApotpHus TROLLOPE. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Trollope has here found a theme that suits him. He is, perhaps, 
more intimately acquainted with the intrigues of Rome than with the 
inner politics of England, and, as the title promises, he presents us with a 
narrative, or a series of sketches, which really introduces the reader behind 
the scenes. Mr. Trollope does not intend that all his characters shall 
be taken for portraits, but he has presented ‘ typical facts of the same 
‘kind as those which are daily happening at Rome, together with an 
‘ explanation of the means by which such facts are so inexplicably, to out- 
‘siders, produced.’ He has exposed some of the secret processes by which 
the Popedom has endeavoured to thwart the efforts for reform of the Italian 
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Government. The Court of the Pope is admirably sketched — epigram 
and picture are artistically made to relieve each other. No other writer 
we know of could have produced such a book. And not only are contem- 
porary matters freely done, references to the past are brilliantly put in. 
Here is an apt characterization of Gregory X., from the introductory 
chapter :—‘ The general belief was, that he was especially attached to 
‘that particular form of the divinity which is above all others worshipped 
‘at Epernay. And Belli, the Roman Giusti (whose sonnets, which give 
‘a wonderfully vivid and curious picture of the Roman popular life of the 
‘time, should not be so entirely unknown in England as they are), repre- 
‘sents him, in one of the most famous of them, as fumbling in vain at 
‘the lock of the gate of Paradise, till at last he discovers that, per Bacco ! 
‘he had brought the key of the cellar with him in mistake for that of 
‘heaven!’ Equally distinctive is his sketch of the present Pope and his 
surroundings. Never before have the windings of papal intrigue been 
so cunningly traced, and exhibited with quiet convincingness of art. 
We cannot, however, bring ourselves to agree with Mr. Trollope in saying 
that the deprivation of the Pope of his temporalities will probably have 
the effect of strengthening his spiritual influence. A momentary impulse 
may have been given in certain respects towards Rome, but it is not 
general, and cannot be permanent. We recommend the book to all who 
care to follow the shifting phases of contemporary history which are 
here set forth in pleasant guise. 


Caritt. By Mrs. OuieHant. Three Vols. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


Carita is not by any means one of Mrs. Oliphant’s masterpieces—it can- 
not be named alongside of the ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ nor even 
of ‘Squire Arden.’ It contains, as is inevitable in a story from Mrs. 
Oliphant, fine observation, clever semi-cynical remarks on life, and one 
or two faithfully drawn characters. Unfortunately, it is fatally encum- 
bered at the outset with that perilous situation of the woman dying of 
cancer, and desiring to be set at rest by her husband through euthanasia 
—in more precise words, by poison or sleeping-draught, which at last she 
administers herself, to save herself from the deformities of cancer. This is 
an error, looked at either from the point of view of art or of social influ- 
ence; though it must be said that some of the satire on scientific preten- 
sions of a certain kind are incisive enough. But the story soon frees 
itself from this incubus, which only a writer emboldened by success 
would have dared to introduce in this way, and we have not a little that 
is peculiarly pleasant, naive, and charming in the love-making and in the 
accessories. Mr. and Mrs. Beresford, the parents of Carita, are well done 
—the former, with his dilettante love of science, especially so. Some of 
the touches in the character of Mrs. Meredith in her salon are inimitable 
also, while Agnes Burchell, who is meant to contrast with Carita, forms a 
most effective foil. The way in which Agnes, with her dreams, her 
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the vulgarity, the sordidness of her home, where her mother and her 
father—though a clergyman—hardly seem so happily matched as might 
have been; is admirable. Oswald Meredith is afresh type of the wooer, no 
less than, in this case, is the lady wooed. The story is loose in some points 
of construction, but it is bright and readable; and though it will not add 
permanently to Mrs. Oliphant’s fame, it is far above the mark of the 
ordinary soviety novel. 


Masston : a Story of owr Modern Days. By A. J. Durrre.p and 
W. H. Pouttock. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


‘Masston’ is original and ingenious. It is full of point and epigram, 
but it lacks the concentration necessary for the work of fiction that is to 
take a first place. It is very much as though the two authors had armed 
themselves with-an array of fine things, and were resolved to fire them 
off and have done with them. Hence sparkle—social fireworks—at once 
brilliant and exciting. But repose is wanting, and the quality of reserve 
which mostly accompanies it. We feel that the authors could have done 
better, and therefore we must seem a little ungrateful in saying that we 
have been excited rather than satisfied, our minds have been pointed 
forward to the ‘next thing,’ rather than contented with what was before 
us. But it needs to be distinctly said that some of the characters of the 
county town of Masston are admirably outlined. Robert Warner, the 
hero, is by no means striking in the way of decisive portraiture, though 
he is in many ways exceptional. The minor characters are well filled in, 
notably the little curate, who is baffled in his politic efforts to secure 
the younger sister of the heroine. But the chief of the series of incidents 
which spring out of Mr. Warner’s early amour, in which he acted so 
meanly, are robbed of their true effect by the improbabilities associated 
with them. The picture of the Cumberladges—otherwise admirable— 
is thus spoiled; and we are sometimes inclined to laugh when the authors 
clearly intend that we should be touched by pathos. Double lines of 
interest of this kind will not do: we deeline to be made the butt of too- 
ingenious pleasantries, and rebel. Most careful readers, we fear, will feel 
the same about ‘ Masston,’ whether their feelings find expression in 
words or not. Therefore we say to the authors, Be more subdued and 
self-repressing next time ; do not mix deep truths of human nature with 
fantastic and intentional improbabilities. Doing this, a high place amongst 
novelists is assured to you, because you have powers that are far from 
common, and a penetrating and subtle genius for certain out-of-the-way 
corners in human nature and human motive. 


Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary Patrick. Two Vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is a novel of singular merits, and as singular defects. Miss Patrick 
has complicated matters unnecessarily by making her love affair a kind 
of three-cornered duel ; but she has shown considerable tact in extricating 
herself from the difficulties caused by the anomalous procedure of Mr. 
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Crawford, who presumes somewhat on his property, his long descent, and 
even on his success in bad ways. Miss Patrick writes a really good style; 
she has some sense of the tragical elements of life; an eye for secondary 
traits in characters of a certain type, which would clearly be better sup- 
ported if she knew more of certain sections of society. As it is, she carries 
us on through a double interest: first, the ordinary one of lovers in com- 
petition; and, second, a certain psychological subtlety, without an eye to 
which her delicate discriminateness of character will be lost. Lord 
Castleton and the noble and amiable John Alton, his rival, are well con- 
trasted, but not by those more offensive traits of which the commonplace 
novelist makes pegs to hang pointsupon. There is a delicate perception 
of female character, too; some delicious bits of description ; and, on the 
whole, the novel deserves to be recommended, though we do not doubt 
that Miss Patrick’s next novel will still more deserve this. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Liynzus Bangs. Three Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mrs. Banks tells well her stories of rustic and artizan life. Perhaps 
they are a little too crowded, and sometimes the incident too much mars 
the artistic effect, as we think Jesse’s second enlistment does. It goes 
against probabilities, moreover, to suppose that after such a history as. 
precedes. his return with Rosanna he could leave her again. Strong 
passion, however, has strange impulses.. The story is one of great pathos. 
The deterioration of Jesse, the trials of Rosanna, whose beautiful char- 
acter is very finely pourtrayed, the sorrows of Mrs. Tempest, Betty Colt, 
and Prudence Wilton, the touching story of Mrs. Tempest and Leo 
Chamberlain, make up a tragic whole which is well conceived and very 
ably executed. Perhaps the villany of Gilbert Tempest and Luke Bodman, 
as also the blustering tyranny of the Rev. Marmaduke, and the bold bad- 
ness of Susan, are too little relieved. A higher art would have put in 
some redeeming touches. But the novel is full of character well con- 
trasted and well maintained. It is a true and terrible illustration of the 
‘glory’ that men misname war. Its scenes of physical misery and moral 
iniquity are very powerfully drawn. As a realistic novel it is a fitting 
companion to ‘ The Manchester Man.’ Mrs. Banks always very carefully 
studies the historical setting of her stories. Into this Mrs. Hannah More, 
Henry Hunt, and other historical characters are skilfully introduced; the 
social conditions of the period are well realized, and the general charac- 
terization of men and women is typically just. While open to some 
such criticisms as we have suggested, the story is deserving of high praise. 
Mrs. Banks has made the type her own, and we shall receive with interest 
her future works.. 


Annette. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s.’ Two Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


The author of ‘St. Olave’s’ creates an atmosphere rather than con- 
structs a story, and it is an atmosphere very pleasant to be in. Its 
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ingredients are quaint touches of description, pure and thoughtful senti- 
ment, skilful colouring, and an easy, dainty, pleasant reminiscent style, 
which flows gently and meanders pleasantly. It is never laboured and 
never commonplace. The incidents of her present story might be told 
in half-a-dozen lines, but it maintains an active interest and enjoyment 
from beginning to end. Itis autobiographical—the story of an old maid, 
who blends narrative, reminiscence, description, and sentiment, in a way 
the great skill and beauty of which are somewhat concealed by its 
exquisite ease and simplicity. One feels, after reading a book like this, 
purer and better, as after a day spent upon a mountain side—below the 
snow, and yet above the miasma and heat of common life. Everything 
that is best in us is gently appealed to and excited. Poor Annette! The 
moral of her story is the commonplace one—that one act of trivial wrong 
may change the direction of a life, and turn it, almost unconsciously to 
itself, from weal to woe. Society has no scourge for its Mrs. Flexoris. But 
God has—her brougham in St. John’s Wood notwithstanding. 


Touch and Go. A Novel. By Jean Mippiemass. In Three 
Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


This is, on the whole, a clever novel. Miss Middlemass manages 
somehow to do what it is very difficult even for the writer of long expe- 
rience to do, that is, to combine a mild sensationalism with close study 
of character. It was a necessity of the case that Old Peter, the respected 
lodge-keeper, should be disposed of at an early stage ; but even with the 
few touches bestowed upon his character, how well we can see him: The 
villain of the story—by no means a very repulsive villain—is Mrs. Fitz- 
alan, who at the opening of the story is living in fine style in Paris. 
Harry Durant, a nephew of Old Peter’s mistress, who had returned from 
a long absence just before Old Peter’s death, is so struck by the beauty of 
a grandchild who is left alone, that he manages to have her committed to 
the care of Mrs. Fitzalan in Paris, that she may be trained to proper ways. 
Of course, as in all such cases, he has his own expectations with reference 
to a return of the girl’s affections. The complications of the story result 
from this association, and to find out how the various threads are made to 
wind and unwind, the reader must go to the novel. Suffice it that Cicely, 
unknown to Harry Durant, her guardian, is urged into a marriage with Sir 
Hubert Fleming, to gratify some interested motives of Mrs. Fitzalan ; 
and that, by way of retaliation, Harry Durant, to maintain his power 
over Mrs. Fitzalan, has to ask the aid of an erewhile crossing-sweeper, , 
now the protégée of an enthusiastic German music-teacher, and of a cer- 
tain invalid Mrs. Wilson, which gives Miss Middlemass good opportunities 
for skill in certain directions. She touches off her minor characters well. 
We must admit that ‘Deb’ especially is well done. But we do not 
think that Miss Middlemass should have gone in for so much of ‘the 
‘grey of life’ in the end of the story, so far justifying severe remarks 
recently made in several quarters on the powerlessness of our novelists 
nowadays to write bright, fresh, pleasant stories. 
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Only a Love Story. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Three Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Miss Duffus Hardy has constructed for herself a difficult problem. Two 
noble men love one woman; the second with the assent of the first, who 
cannot, however, tear up the roots of the passion that may no longer 
grow. Both are intimate friends, and are perfectly worthy of the noble 
trust which each reposes in the other. Still more perplexing, one noble 
woman loves these two men—simultaneously loves them—and Miss 
Hardy has achieved the very difficult task of making her dual affection 
appear true, honourable, and heroic.’ The story deepens into pathos—the 
pathos of both friendship and love—and it ends in true tragic passion. 
The latter part of it redeems the tame purring commonplace of the earlier. 
We get tired of the amiable sentiments and wire-drawn processes of the first 
volume and a half, but the dénowement of the perplexity touches us. 
Perhaps the difficulties upon which it turns are too subtly conceived, and 
some of its incidents a little too violent; but if it might be stronger it 
might also be colder, so we take it as it is—as a fair, good, and pathetic 
story. 


Undeceived ; Roman or Anglican. A Story of English Ritualism. 
By the Author of ‘James Daryll.’ James W. Allingham. 


Ruth Elliott is developing a distinctive and considerable talent in 
stories written for a purpose. In ‘A Voice from the Sea’ she very effec- 
tually embodied some of the evils so persistently and successfully de- 
nounced by Mr. Plimsoll: in ‘James Daryll’ she traced the progress of 
a medical student from scepticism to faith : in both instances presenting 
her lessons naturally and unobtrusively in very effective dramatic settings. 
Her present story is somewhat more extended, and traces the progress 
from Romanism to Evangelicalism. This is very effectively done, mainly 
by the dramatic contrast between Arthur Bretton’s spiritual charities, and 
the Rector’s—Mr. Charteris—exclusive and tyrannous Churchism, which 
brings hardness into his life and misery into his family, especially when 
he secedes to Rome. ‘The story is well told and is full of interest. 
James Daryll reappears and marries the Rector’s daughter. The story 
is enriched with a good deal of pure and wholesome sentiment. When 
more than one popular novelist saturates her stories with the opposite 
sentiments, and thereby constitutes an effective propagandism, we can- 
not but welcome a writer on the Evangelical side, who gives promise 
of equal effectiveness. 


Poems. By Matruew Arnotp. New and complete Edition. 
Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


One of the delusions of the past respecting the poetry of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has not yet wholly yielded to a truer conception. It was asserted 
and reasserted that Mr. Arnold as a poet was cold and colourless, not 
speaking directly to any ordinary emotion or experience. Now there 
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must have been some-basis for an idea which had become so fixed; but 
the appearance of several editions of hig poems almost within as many 
years would make us fain hope that it is now giving way to a more faith- 
ful estimate. Mr. Arnold has stood in the current of several tendencies, 
but he has invariably risen above them, asserting an individuality of great 
fineness as well as of great strength—a depth of passion, a wistful yearn- 
ing regret, a refined sentiment, in a word, an intensity and lyrical fervour 
which have been hidden from the many only by the self-restraint, the rare 
simplicity, the lucidity and complete grace of his style. Goethe with his 
calm brought his own lesson to Mr. Arnold ; but the disciple wrote :— 


‘Calm ’s not life’s crown, though calm is well.’ 


Wordsworth drew him to Nature, and taught him the peace that it may 
minister ; but the disciple wrote— 


‘ Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate.’ 


Heine taught the lesson of cynical indifference to pain—the blandly scorn- 
ful if not victorious superiority to circumstance ; but the disciple wrote :— 


* But was it thou—I think 
Surely it was! that bard 
Unnamed, who Goethe said, 
Had every other gift, but wanted love ? 

* * * 

Therefore, a secret unrest 
Tortured thee, brilliant and bold! 
Therefore, triumph itself 
Tasted amiss to thy soul. 
Therefore, with blood of thy foe, 
Trickled in silence thine own.’ 


Mr. Arnold’s special characteristic may therefore be regarded as a 
ready response to the calls of the heart and affections, qualified by the 
sense of self-denial and practical duty; and the lesson he teaches (for he 
is everywhere a teacher) is less that of a ‘wise passiveness’ than a 
benignant self-possession and self-mastery. 


‘One lesson, Nature, let’ me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown; 
One lesson of two duties kept as one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 


‘ Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity ! 
Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 


‘ Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 
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‘ Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone.’ 


And this is the related experience and outery :— 


‘ Well for us that we change ! 
Well for us that the power, 
Which in our morning prime, 
Saw the mistakes of our youth, 
Sweet, and forgiving, and good, 
Sees the contrition. of age! 
* * * * 
Sink, O youth, in thy soul! 
Yearn to the greatness of Nature ; 
Rally the good in the depths of thyself.’ 


And the one desire that remains to him is to become the voice of 
Nature’s more cheerful message—the message of still stars and blooming 
flowers—to be unlike Heine in his mournful sadness and unrest, rather 
the utterer ‘of a mood’ more serene, the rapture of peace—‘ a beat of the. 
‘joy’ of the spirit that fills all. 

All that pertains to emotion or disturbance, as positive loss of power, 
or of unfitness to cope with the urgent demands.of practical life, he would 
set aside. We can profit only by what of passion or desire we can 
control and direct ; and so his song is burdened throughout by the long- 
ing for the complete poise of the emotional and intellectual life, in which 
the senses shall be mastered and made subservient. To 


‘Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow,’ 


is what he would claim of this union and blissful concord of heart and 
head. In view of this result he would respect all dogmas and forms of 
belief, and regard them as heaven-sent aids to those who can implicitly 
rest upon them. Here his prose and his poetry find a meeting-point. If 
without your creed— 
‘ All’s dark for men, 
That or nothing I believe’-— 


Then his answer, clear and explicit, is— 
‘ For God's sake, believe it then!’ 


This large wistful sympathy, this reverence for others’ struggles—for the 
stunted aspirations, the thwarted hopes, the blinded eyes, the deadened 
ideals, imparts to Mr. Arnold’s poetry a vivid human interest, to those 
who have even remotely felt the contests, the doubts, the struggles of the 
time. A wise scepticism held in rein by a fuller faith, a chastened and 
wistful doubt, elevated by a serene self-denial, this gives life and fervour to 
all his writings. In his poems—‘ Resignation,’ Switzerland,’ and ‘ Faded 
‘Leaves,’ this especially manifests itself, in view even of the commoner form 
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of love, and the sacrifice that alone can crown and complete it. Nothing 
more fully informed by the highest spirit of love has been written in later 
years than this from the ‘ Faded Leaves : ’"— 


‘Come, as thou cam’st a thousand times, 
A messenger from radiant climes, 
And'smile on thy new world, and be 
As kind to others as to me! 


‘ Or, as thou never cam’st in sooth, 
Come now, and let me dream it truth; 
And part my hair and kiss my brow 
And say, My love! Why sufferest thou? 


“Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again / 
For so the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day.’ 


In his more ambitious poems, Mr. Arnold has not seldom been over- 
elaborate, cold, and even fantastical, and for this reason we are disposed 
to rejoice that ‘ Merope’ is still excluded from the collected works, and to 
regret very deeply that the enigmatical ‘New Sirens,’ with its false 
rhymes and rhetorical turns, has found a place here. On the other hand, 
we are pleased to have a fit companion to the poem headed ‘ Morality,’ 
in that which is now restored with the title, ‘In utrumque paratus.’ 
Some of the corrections we hardly deem improvements. The arrange- 
ment by which the poems are grouped according to character is good and 
natural ; the sudden transition or jar, sometimes experienced in turning 
from one poem to another in former editions, is completely avoided here, 
and the reader passes along with a sense of uninterrupted smoothness and 
continuity of thought. Whether in swift narrative, in fervid lyric, or in 
pensive elegiac poem, Mr. Arnold has asserted his peculiar merits. His 
style is stamped by the grace, the repose, the simplicity of masterhood ; 
and we rejoice in the hope that this new edition will revive the memory 
of his poems to not a few, and gain him—what he richly deserves—new 
friends and faithful students, who will certainly lose little by relinquishing 
for a time—as he himself has done—the thorny paths of theological and 
political discussion for the freer fields of poetry and purer literature. 
For ourselves, we confess that no more healthful or elevating relief awaits 
us in hours of leisure than we find in Mr. Arnold’s poems. 


Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and other 


Poems. By Auprey DE VerE. Henry S. King and Co. 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere has wonderful facility of metre, an educated ear, a 
ready fancy, and power of appealing to certain orders of sentiment; but he 
relies on too easy an assent on the part of the reader, and is not so apt at 
self-repression and concentration as a great poet should be. ‘Antar and 
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‘Zara’ is a perilous experiment. To combine the flow of the lyric with a 
pseudo-dramatic form is very difficult indeed, and though separate songs 
here have something of the magic and dreamy grace of Oriental poetry, 
as a whole it fails. Scarcely anything could be finer than this stanza and 
some others as spontaneous in feeling and as well worked to a high 
finish :— 


‘She sang, “I dreamed not: happiest sleep is deep: 
I woke as wakes the young bird in the woods: 
Thy spirit must have hung above my sleep, 
A bower balm-breathing from a thousand buds. 


But the following, on the other hand, is commonplace :— 


‘ Life of my better life! this day with thee 
I stand on earthly life’s supremest tower: 
Heavenward across the far infinity 
With thee I gaze in awe, yet gaze in power.’ 


The thought here is conceited, and diffuses itself through a series of 
false images. ‘Inisfail’ errs in precisely the same manner—the ideas 
and sentiments are reduplicated, as if thus they could gain strength, 
and even the attempted variety of metres becomes wearisome. The 
patriotic feeling is strong here and there, and almost redeems the 
piece, and the antiquarian interest will certainly attract some; but 
Mr. De Vere’s additions are unfortunate. By far the best parts are the 
separate ballads—such as the ‘ Phantom Funeral,’ which has a weird 
strength and suggestiveness; but how a man who wrote these could fall 
into the style of many parts—particularly the section beginning,— 


‘A voice from the ocean waves,’ 


which is simply rhetoric, greatly puzzles us. Some of the sonnets of the 
late Mr. Stephen Spring Rice are clear and finished; and of those by Mr. 
De Vere we would specially refer to that numbered XX X.—the Centenary 
of American liberty :— 


‘A century of sunrises hath bowed 
Its fulgent forehead ‘neath the ocean floor, 
Since first upon the West’s astonished shore, \ 
Like some huge Alp, forth struggling through the cloud, 
A new-born nation stood, to Freedom vowed: 
Within that time how many an Empire hoar 
And young Republic, flushed with wealth and war, 
Alike have changed the ermine for the shroud! 
O “sprung from earth’s first blood,” O tempest-nursed, 
For thee what Fates? Iknownot. This I know 
The soul’s great freedom, gift of gifts the first, 
Thou first on man in fulness didst bestow ; 
Hunted elsewhere, God’s Church with thee found rest : 
Thy future’s Hope is she—that queenly Guest.’ 
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Poems of Places. Edited by Henry Wapswortu 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Longfellow has here found a theme that is specially adapted to his 
genius. No one who remembers ‘ Hyperion ’ can fail to recall readily the 
quick instinct for local associations which was evinced in it—the homely 
feeling for scenery and ‘famous spots’ mingling with a pure poetic senti- 
ment and a soft, gentle, imaginative charm and suggestiveness. In his 
poems local influence and local colour have all along played a large part : 
* Hiawatha’ would have failed in one of its chief attractions but for this. 
Were we disposed to find fault at all with the present work, it would be 
that a certain element of miscellaneousness arises from the predominance 
of ‘general mood’ in opposition to specific reference, going along, as it 
does, with a rigid alphabetical order of names of places, Of course it was 
difficult to avoid this, and yet to keep clear of the guide-book element. 
But there is certainly something forced, for example, in setting Charles 
Kingsley’s fine poem beginning— 

‘I cannot tell what you say, green leaves,’ 


in such a book under the heading ‘ Dartside, 1849,’ because the poem is 
not a poem of place, save in the sense that every poem must be so, how- 
ever distinctly pervaded by universal and wnlocal association. Shelley’s 
* Cloud,’ Poe’s ‘ Raven’ and ‘ Annabella Lee,’ and Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on 
‘Immortality,’ might all on this principle be ranked as poems of place, if 
one but found out and dated them from where they were written. But 
this point once got over, there is nothing but to read and enjoy. Mr. 
Longfellow has shown care in gathering, skill in selecting, and is as 
catholie ashe is pure in taste. We are glad to see Dean Alford so well 
represented, for though he was not a great poet, he wrote some first- 
class poems of places, and one of his sonnets on place we regard as a 
masterpiece in that difficult form. Mr. Matthew Arnold is not represented 
by one of his best poems of place, however, nor do Mr. George MacDonald 
and Mr. Robert Buchanan have the position they deserve. But some of the 
omissions are such as can be supplied in a new edition. Mr. Longfellow 
has done much to stir and to reawaken the ‘ freemasonry of travellers’ of 
which he speaks, and has in this done no slight service. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
Harry Buxton Forman. Vol. IV. Reeves and Turner. 


Mr. Forman has now completed his arduous task —it must be said in 
a manner wholly satisfactory. He has spared no labour; he has 
patiently collected and wisely collated, and has given us the library edition 
of Shelley. This fourth volume—which is perhaps more valuable to 
students than either of the others, as enabling them to trace out the 
poet’s process of work and his stages of progress—may not be found so 
popularly interesting as some parts of the former ones, containing the 
greater and better-known works. The skill with which the various in- 
complete poems and the fragments have been dealt with is worthy of all 
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praise ; Mr. Garnett’s ‘Relics’ having been frequently drawn upon, as 
could hardly fail to be the cage. As hitherto, Mr. Buxton Forman’s notes 
are the result of great labour, and show remarkable powers of condensa- 
tion and exactitude. In the little song, ‘Love’s Philosophy,’ there can 
be no doubt that he is right in preferring the reading— 
‘No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained it’s brother,’ 
instead of— 
‘No leaf or flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained to kiss it’s brother.’ 
We feel some difficulty in coming to a decided opinion about the proposed 
reading of ‘ breast’ for ‘ heart’ in the couplet in ‘ The Dirge ’— 
‘ The rats in her heart 
Will have made their nest,’ 


because, undoubtedly, the rhymes are very imperfect, and ‘breast’ is often 
used metaphorically for heart, while a misprint in this case is one of the 
most likely of things; but the proposal to read ‘rest’ instead of ‘sleep’ 
for the final word in the poem is absolutely unjustified and pragmatical, 
since, in the former stanza, the last line is rhymeless also. ‘The Golden 
‘ Hair,’ too, in view of literality, presents a difficulty not easily overcome, 
and we are inclined to think that, after all, Mr. Forman is right to 
let the stanza stand. But when Mr. Forman, in a note to the couplet in 
‘ Arethusa 
‘ As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 
Down the streams of the cloudy wind,’— 


attempts an explanation, we cannot regard him as wholly successful. He 
says :—‘ The license taken by Shelley in such rhymes as this seems to 
‘demand some explanation. This is one of several cases in which, amidst 
‘marks of the most fastidious workmanship, we find rwin set to rhyme 
‘with purswing, or some other present participle ining. I cannot think 
‘that Shelley would have permitted himself to indulge in so indefensible 
‘a solecism had the words not formed a rhyme to him; and it seems likely 
‘that, being of the aristocratic caste, the habit of dropping the final g was 
‘indelibly acquired as a child and youth, and never struck him as a bad 
‘habit to be got over. If so, to him ruin and pursuing were a perfect 
‘rhyme ; and I need not tell the reader that, to this day, it is an affecta- 
‘tion current among persons who are, or pretend to be, of the aristocratic 
‘caste, not only to drop the final g in these cases themselves, but to stig- 
‘ matize its pronunciation by other people as “‘ pedantic.”’ 

_ Now we are ready to cite innumerable strictly analogical cases in the 
writings of poets who made no pretensions to aristocratic caste—in Clare 
and in Wordsworth, for instance. Here is a couplet from one of Words- 
worth’s lighter and earlier poems, with this peccant rhyme :— 


‘That is a work of waste and ruin— 
Do as Charles and I are doing !’ 


So that aristocratic caste and custom cannot wholly explain it. 
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It is wholly beyond the limits of our space to signalize fittingly or fully 
the various points of interest and of special value in this edition of Shelley. 
Suffice it to say that no existing edition can be compared with it, or is 
worthy to be named as even second to it. It must find a place in every 
library that in the least aims at a complete representation of our classic 
poetic literature. 


Chrysomela. A Selection from the Lyrical Poems of Roserr 
Herrick. Arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 
Paterave, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


It is quite possible that experts in Herrick may here miss some favour- 
ites, and find pieces which they regard as inferior to the omitted ones ; 
as witness, ‘An Ode to Sir Clipsby Carew,’ and ‘ The Maypole,’ with its 
over-hot-pressed last lines. But Mr. Palgrave has generally done his 
editorial work with taste and care; and there can be no doubt that by 
means of this chaste little volume many may come to know and to appre- 
ciate Herrick, who else had been ignorant of his charm. For a charm 
undoubtedly he has. He is not strong, he is not intense; he fails in 
prolonged or ambitious efforts; but he loves nature, and touches chords 
of simple joy. There is a clear sweet note in him. Mr. Palgrave well 
writes : ‘ His verse is eminent for sweet and gracious fluency. His subjects 
‘are frequently pastoral, with a classical tinge, more or less slight, 
‘infused; his language, though not free from exaggeration, is generally 
‘ free from intellectual conceits and distortions, and is eminent throughout 
‘for a youthful naiweté. . . . He does not want. passion, yet his passion 
‘wants concentration. It is too ready, also, to dwell on externals: imagi- 
‘nation in him generally appears clothed in forms of fancy.’ Mr. Palgrave 
names him ‘ the last of the Elizabethans, born out of due time.’ Compared 
with Donne and others, he is comparatively free from conceits ; his fancy 
was too much held in restraint by true love of nature, notwithstanding 
that in sweet Devonshire he longed for London pleasures, or affected such 
a longing; but, as Mr. Palgrave says, he has no touch of the empty 
courtliness which disfigured much of the poetry that was contemporary 
with him, or immediately came after his. Mr. Palgrave’s essay is 
informed by fine appreciation of the chief characteristics of Herrick; and 
we dare say he is only right in acknowledging his indebtedness to Mr. 
Grosart’s edition, though his memorial-introduction is, like its elder 
brother’s, weary with the weight of unintelligible strivings. 

One slight complaint we must urge. We have a table of first lines, 
but no contents or index of titles. Now it is quite possible that one might 
remember the title of a poem, and yet fail to recall the first line. This 
was an omission which caused great inconvenience in others of the 

Golden Treasury Series ’—particularly in the fine edition of Burns, with 
Alexander Smith’s admirable biographical essay. 
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The Book of Psalms. Literally rendered in Verse. By the 
Marquis of Lorne. Macmillan and Co. 


Taking as a criterion of judgment, with which we fully agree, a sen- 
tence of the preface to the work—‘ It is impossible to engage in this work 
‘without feeling that it is a mistake to twist into rhyme the beautiful prose 
‘of the original, and that it is best to sing the Psalms without alteration’ 
—the preliminary objection is suggested: Why make such an attempt at 
all? The Marquis of Lorne speaks of ‘the beautiful prose of the original,’ 
which is scarcely correct, unless indeed there can be no poetry without 
metres and rhyme. Even in the English translatiens the Psalms are 
poetry of the sublimest character—only, like the old Hebrew and the old 
Greek poetry, it is rhythmical, not metrical. We heartily concur in the 
feeling that it is something more than a mistake—it is a desecration—to 
twist the rhythmical poetry of the Psalms into iambic metres. As well try to 
turn Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’ into blank verse, or the ‘ Paradise Lost’ into Ana- 
pests. The bare sentiment may be preserved, but all the characteristic 
form and beauty of the poetry are lost. Poetry cannot be translated even 
into the same metres; it can only be transfused, by a poet equal in 
poetical genius to his original. In different metres other poems embody- 
ing the same sentiment may be written, but'they cannot be translations. 
Paraphrases—expressions of a Scripture sentiment in an original com- 
position, such as Watts’s, ‘When I survey the wondrous cross’— are legiti- 
mate, and often felicitous and precious; but translations of Divine Psalms 
are a desecration, and, as even the greatest geniuses have found, are 
impossible. Even in uninspired works, Pope does not translate Homer, 
he only transfuses him. 

Why should the Psalms be translated into English verse at all? Either 
because we are too indolent to sing them in their original form, and de- 
mand that the inspired form shall be adapted to our Western music; or 
because an ignorant prejudice makes us revolt against everything which 
Romish or Anglican Ritualism has abused. Clearly, the dictate of reli- 
gious reverence and of common sense is that lyrics composed for worship- 
song should be swng, not read as mere edifying Scripture lessons; and that 
their original form should be maintained unimpaired ; and further that we 
should sing them as they were intended to be sung, with music adapted to 
rhythmical, and not to metrical, poetry. How can men who justly pride 
themselves upon their paramount reverence for Scripture, consent so to 
mutilate and desecrate it ? 

It says much for the devout feeling of the Marquis of Lorne that he 
has devoted himself to such a work: it need not say much for his poetical 
genius that he has greatly improved upon Francis Rous. If Scotchmen 
will sing the Psalms, cut up and transposed into iambic metres, they will 
do well to substitute the Marquis of Lorne’s emendations of the versions 
of the unreadable Provost of Eton. Neither is it a necessary disparage- 
ment of the author’s poetical powers that he has not succeeded where 
Watts and Charles Wesley and John Keble have failed. Take for example 
the second verse :— 
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‘ But in the Law of God, the Lord 
Hath ever his delight ; 
And on this Law doth meditate 
By day and in the night.’ 


This does not soar as poetry, it ambles as doggerel. As old Fuller says: 
of Sternhold and Hopkins: ‘ They were men whose piety was better than 
‘their poetry, and they had drunk more of the Jordan than of Helicon.’ 
It is no disrespect to the noble author of this version that we do not sub- 
ject its compositions to comparative criticism. 


Mr. Black’s Collected Stories, the first of which, Lady Silverdale’s 
Sweetheart (Sampson Low and Co.), gives its title to the volume, appears: 
in a third edition—a fitting tribute to their dainty descriptions, tender 
pathos, and covert humour.——Letters of William Cowper. Being a 
Selection from his Correspondence, with a Sketch of his Life, and Bio- 
graphical Notices of his Correspondents. (Religious Tract Society.) The 
title of this choice little book sufficiently indicates its character. Cowper 
is a classic for both poetical and religious readers. His letters have an 
unfailing charm.— Marley Castile. A Novel. Edited by Sir Garner 
Wotsetey, G.C.M.G. (Rivington andCo.) Sir Garnet Wolseley’s name 
should scarcely have appeared on the title-page of this story if, as has 
been affirmed in a weekly journal, he never saw it until after its publica- 
tion. However limitedthe duties of an editor, in any positive conception 
of them, they mean more than this, while here the name seems something” 
like an illicit attempt to induce the public to purchase a story which intrin- 
sically is scarcely worth reading ——A Constant Heart. By the Hon. 
Mrs. W. E, Cuapman. (Henry 8. King and Co.) This is a story of the early 
part of the eighteenth. century, told in an autobiographical form. It 
achieves with fair success one of the most difficult of ligimary impersona- 
tions, avoids anachronisms, and preserves, very fairly¥Verisimilitude. It 
is the clever story of a persecuted girl who escapes 4rom the house of her 
guardian, in which she was virtually kept a prisoner, and who scarcely 
has poetical justice dealt out to her at the end. We confess a weakness 
in works of art for ‘ the happy ever afterwards theory,’ and feel a kind of 
wrong when anybody essential to this is killed or dies. We have likewise 
a decided objection to the growing practice of marrying young girls to: 
men twenty years their senior——Uarda : a Romance of Ancient Egypt. 
By Grore Expers. From the German, by Ciara Bett. Two vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) This new addition to the Tauchnitz series is 
one of singular interest and value. It is an attempt to reproduce the life 
of Thebes in the time of Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the Exodus,,. 
whose noble character as here delineated does not accord with the 
policy of the oppressor of the Israelites. _Mesu—Moses—is for a 
moment introduced, and we become familiar with Ameni, his teacher. 
The times are well studied from monuments and papyri, and the colour- 
ing is on the whole true. The necessary descriptions and explanations. 
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somewhat overbear the story in the first volume, but the interest deepens 
in the last, and turns chiefly on a conspiracy against Rameses, of which 
Herodotus tells us. The writer holds to the untenable identification of 
Serbal with Sinai; but his conclusions are usually very carefully con- 
sidered, and are based upon high authorities. The characters of Pentaur 
the poet, who writes what becomes the Egyptian epic, and Nebsecht the 
naturalist, with his dash of rationalism—the finest portraiture in the story— 
of Hekt, Nefert, Bent-Anat, and others, are vividly and admirably drawn. 
The book is of far more than passing interest.——The Boudoir Shake- 
speare. Edited by Henry Cunpett. Carefully bracketed for reading 
aloud. Freed from all objectionable matter, and altogether free from 
notes. Vols. II. and III. (Sampson Low and Co.) The bracketing is 
intended to bring the reading aloud of each play within two hours, which 
is a good service, for the bracketed portions remain for private perusal. 
It is really a relief to have a Shakespeare free from notes; and the 
Bowdlerising process, which is desirable for family use, seems to have 
been done with due care, although sometimes the necessary omission 
obscures the sequence. It is a convenient edition for family use. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to Modern Thought. 
Being the Bampton Lecture for 1877. By the Rey. C. 
A. Row, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. IF’. Norgate. 


In the eight lectures which constitute ‘the Bampton series for the 
present year, Mr Row endeavours to place the Christian evidences in a 
somewhat new light. His treatment of them is an illustration of a pro- 
cess that has long been at work, and which has been partly produced by 
a change in the tactics of the assailants of Christianity, and partly by 
the progress of Christian thought itself. The conviction has long been 
growing that it is an error to place the external evidences for the truth of 
miracles in the first rank. The farther we recede from the time in which 
the miracles were performed, the greater is the amount of evidence 
required to prove their reality. Increase of evidence, however, cannot be 
looked for to any considerable extent from external resources, such as 
new historical records or fresh discoveries of old documents. Consequently, 
if we are to rely chiefly upon the old lines of argument, the time may come: 
when the believer in Christianity will find his task one of exceeding: 
difficulty. This consideration has naturally led many to direct attention 
to the argument from the character of Christianity itself, or from its. 
moral aspects, placing that in the forefront, and assigning only a secon- 
dary place to the argument from miracles. And, in truth, this is less of a 
revolution in the treatment of the Christian evidences than it is a revert- 
ing to the old order which our Lord Himself preferred. His reluctance 
to perform miracles that were regarded merely as ‘signs and wonders,’ 
35 * 
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His constant references to the self-evidencing nature of truth, and to the 
proof of His own Divine mission from its nature and objects, His state- 
ments particularly regarding His own sinlessness, and many others which 
the biblical student will recall, all illustrate the subordinate functions 
which He ascribed to miracles, unless they were taken as the illustra- 
tions of the spiritual character off His doctrine. 
Mr. Row’s point of view, so far as it gives prominence to the moral as- 
pects of Christianity, and claims evidential value for them, is as old as 
Christianity; and no one can have observed the tendencies of recent 
thought without remarking the growing inclination to fall back upon 
them in preference to dwelling upon the miracles. The originality of 
Mr. Row’s argument (we use the term relatively of course), however, 
consists in this, that finding the essence of the Christian Revelation 
in the actual life of Christ, in the objective manifestation of His Divine 
character, he sets himself to prove the truth of Christianity from the 
actual factors in history which have determined the moral and spiritual 
character of modern civilization. His procedure is thus in harmony 
with the boasted positivism of the present day. The history of the past 
and the facts of the present are altogether unaccounted for, and must be 
viewed as having largely been produced without adequate cause, unless 
we accept the superhuman action of Jesus Christ, and admit the reality 
of His influence as the Divine Man. We think there can be little doubt 
that the life and-eharacter of our Lord are thus the very centre and 
citadel of the Christian defences, and Christian thinkers are being led in 
the providence of God to attribute to them the original significance which 
they had in the early centuries of the Church, especially to the disciples 
themselves. But the acceptance of this position, and the attribution of 
the first rank to the person of our Lord in the Christian evidences, does 
not tempt us to dispense with the miracles as of evidential value. The 
temptation to do so has been often strong with those who are impressed 
by the discoveries of science, and who, in the fresh light poured upon the 
majestic evolution of natural forces in an order designated by the term Law, 
are inclined to regard all that appears inconsistent with that order as mat- 
ter of supererogation, if not even as interposing new difficulties, which 
impede, instead of facilitating the progress of Christianity. Mr. Row deals 
forcibly and acutely with the idea of miracles, and by clearing up the 
confusion of thought which has been produced by talking of them as the 
effects of the intrusion of higher laws upon lower spheres, goes far to 
assign them their true place. Miracles, he shows, are not in any sense 
inconsistent with the order of nature, but they illustrate it. There is no 
reversal of the ordinary processes, but as the influence of human volition 
varies and alters the directions in which the forces operate, so in miracles 
does the influence of the Divine volition. Thus miracles remain as an 
element of evidential value in confirming our belief in the reality of 
the Divine mission of those who work them, but they are relegated to the 
subordinate place of being merely the illustrations of the superhuman 
power of the agents who perform them. Taken along with the proof of 
the truth of Christianity, from its moral aspects, and especially from the 
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person and life of our Lord, they are important as a significant factor in 
the case; but we are no longer called to regard them in the light in 
which they have been placed by Christian apologists of the school of 
Paley. 

In accordance with the plan of making Christianity thus prove itself, 
Mr. Row devotes one of his lectures to an admirable exposition of the 
unity of the character of Christ as a proof of its historical reality, and. 
in this connection he also indicates the logical value of the argument 
from prophecy. Christ is thus found to have been the ideal of the whole 
Old Testament system; and as a common idea underlies the Old Testa- 
ment books, they all converge upon the one centre, and all the aspirations 
they express find their fulfilment in Christ’s Person. The utter inade- 
quacy of the Messianic elements of the Old Testament, nevertheless, to 
account for the ideological creation of the New Testament Christ, 
is distinctly demonstrated. In other lectures Mr. Row deals with 
the evidence from the writings of the Fathers and the nature and 
value of the Pauline epistles as historical documents. This leads him to 
consider the modern theory of visions, which has been put forward with 
much show of scientific learning to account for the belief in our Lord’s 
resurrection, and His appearance to St. Paul on the road to Damascus. 
We confess we cannot understand the nature of the inquirer who is able 
to persist in attributing such effects as we see were produced in the minds 
of the disciples and of St. Paul to any subjective visions, in view of the 
utter incredibility and insufficiency of such a theory. The state of 
mind of the disciples after the crucifixion was precisely the opposite to 
that which would have predisposed them to see visions of Christ risen 
from the dead, and to be ready to mistake them for realities, Mr. Row’s 
treatment of this part of his subject is especially satisfactory: There will 
be more doubt in the minds of some regarding his success in dealing, in 
his eighth lecture, with the subject of inspiration, and the relation of 
popular theories to scientific thought. There may be such a thing as giving 
up outworks which are the key to the citadel, when withdrawing from 
defences that are deemed unessential, in order to gather the forces in sup- 
port of truth in the centre. We donot say Mr. Row has done this, though 
some will probably be of that opinion. Without discussing that question, 
we are heartily glad to acknowledge the service he has rendered to Chris- 
tianity in the clearness and completeness of his exposition of the positive 
evidential worth of the life and character of Christ in their moral and 
spiritual aspects. The Church cannot in the present times dwell upon these 
too much; and the task of bringing out their real significance, and de- 
monstrating the impossibility of accounting for the facts of even our 
every-day life without them, is but at its commencement. 


The Life and Words of Christ. By Cuxyincuam Gertz, D.D. 
Two Vols. Henry §. King and Co. 

It is remarkable that until within the last century almost every delinea- 

tion of the life of Christ was theological rather than historical. He was 
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regarded chiefly as an impersonation and source of dogma. While criti- 
cism devoted all its powers to the metaphysics of doctrine, it never thought 
of applying itself to the examination of biographical facts, at least in their 
relation to the complete and harmonious whole of which they were but 
the basis. Fact was questioned for doctrine and for evidence, but it was 
not examined as to its congruity with the whole of Christ’s wondrous 
character and teaching. Hence it was rashly, not to say impertinently, 
assumed by Strauss that a complete and consistent biography of Jesus is 
utterly incompatible with the dogma which Christianity has centered in 
Christ. ‘It was as a pit into which theology was inevitably destined to 
‘fall, and to become extinguished. When the biography was seriously 
‘taken up, the fate of the theological conception was sealed.’ (‘ New Life 
‘of Jesus,’ vol. i. p. 8.) If this really be so, theological Christianity is 
doomed ; for however loosely the biography may have been treated, it has 
been the uniform belief of the Church that in it Christian dogma was 
rooted. But if the experience of Strauss and his school may serve as a 
commentary on this dictum, our apprehensions may be calmed. The age 
of historical investigation has fairly set in, and it is scarcely too much to 
say that every scientific biography of Christ, so far from discrediting 
Christian dogma, has greatly served to confirm it; first, by the demon- 
strated congruity between the dogmas of Christ’s teaching and the facts of 
His history, and next by the methods of historical treatment to which the 
opponents of accepted Christianity have been driven. Ordinary history, 
written in the arbitrary and disingenuous way in which men like Strauss, 
Paulus, Renan, and Keim have treated the history of Jesus, would be re- 
fused a place in historical literature, and denounced with indignation and 
contempt. 

Attempts to construct a historical and scientific biography of Christ, to 
conceive the great idea of His life,\and to interpret its facts in relation to 
it, are simply the application to theology of agreat phase of human thought. 
They are the product of the scientific spirit of the age, the ultimate 
method to which philosophy has conducted us, a method which has its 
application in every department of human investigation. The important 
results which have followed the inductive processes of natural science have 
reacted as an impetus to its methods, so that facts and phenomena are 
subjected to a scrutiny hitherto unprecedented. The results which they 
yield. are.as valuable as.they are novel, and no philosophy is tolerated that 
is not.an honest generalization from them. The dominance of scientific 
method is the triumph of common sense, and there can be no greater gain 
to Christian life than that every claim of theology be submitted to scien- 
tific scrutiny. Science properly refuses to accept the absolute dogmas of 
faith, but this is not necessarily antagonism to faith, but only to the illicit 
methods by which faith may arrive atits conclusions. With this we en- 
tirely accord; we gladly submit every claim of theology to the most 
searching investigations of science, only we insist that science shall not 
limit itself to partial, incongruous, or sectarian evidences; that it shall 
not apply material tests to:moral things; that it shall takeinto fullaccount 
the indubitable phenomena of the moral world, the facts of man’s moral 
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nature, and the evidences of a Divine order and causation in the produc- 
tion of the material and moral universe. Our demur to much of scientific 
objection to Christianity is its pure dogmatism; its outrageous demand that 
the physical tests of cause and effect shall be brought into the domain of 
moral things ; that the being of God and the responsibility of men shall be 
determined by laws of mathematics, or logic, or physics. 

The difficulty in constructing a critical biography of Christ does not 
consist in any incongruity between historical fact and dogma, but in the 
incompleteness of biographical fact, the uncertainty of chronological se- 
quence, and the apparent inconsistencies resulting from elliptical narrative 
or incidental allusions. But at the utmost these affect only details of 
method or theories of inspiration, things very different from the veracity 
or the moral significance of the record. When made the most of, the great 
bulk of the Evangelical narrative is left unimpaired, and the general cha- 
racter of the biographers unimpeached. The real incongruities are created 
by biographers like Strauss and Renan and Keim, who try to demonstrate 
‘the inconsistency in the case of Christ between the claims of science and 
‘the ideas of faith’ (Strauss, p. 20). Assuredly the orthodox conception 
of Christ is a more natural induction from the biographical records than 
any other. 

No apology for an additional Life of Christ from the side of faith is 
needed. The opposite side are prolific in their attempts to construct 
it. Not content with one attempt, Strauss made two. Paulus, Renan, 
Schenkel, Keim, Hansen, and a host of others have followed. So long as 
men feel an interest in Christianity fresh attempts to conceive justly of 
its Author will necessarily be made. Each endeavour justifies or con- 
demns itself. Dr. Geikie has not been deterred by the very great and 
well-merited popularity of Canon Farrar’s work from attempting one of a 
similar character. The form and claim of his work will of necessity chal- 
lenge comparison. It deserves high praise in many respects. We trust 
it will not seem ungracious, or an insensibility to its merits, if we first 
say that, in respect of literary skill, descriptive eloquence, suggestive 
criticism, and finished scholarship, Canon Farrar’s work must bear the 
palm. Dr. Geikie has bestowed upon his work immense toil. His long 
list of authorities and his vast accumulation of material and reference 
remind us of the cyclopedic reading which Mr. Buckle somewhat paraded 
in his ‘ History of Civilization ;’ and, like Mr. Buckle, Dr. Geikie is some- 
what overborne by his reading: like Mr. Buckle, also, he is excessive in 
references, some of them scarcely justifying the mention of a name as an 
authority. Nor is he so accurate in quotation as is desirable. A reference 
Should not be unnecessarily made, and when it is made its importance 
should justify it. Z.g., there is nothing in Josephus as cited to justify the 
reference to an amphitheatre of Herod on p. 127, vol. i.; nor are we ac- 
quainted with any authority who states that Pompey encamped on the 
Hill of Evil Counsel on the south-west of the city, an almost insane thing 
to have done; nor that the road from Bethlehem ran on the western 
side of the hill; nor that the valley of Hinnom ‘bent westward to the 
* valley of Kedron.’ The whole description is so confused, that, although 
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‘personally acquainted with the road and the locality, we have been quite 
unable to follow it. 

Nor does Dr. Geikie fuse with adequate artistic skill the materials that 
he has gathered : they are separate ingredients, not one molten mass. The 
narrative is too much of an agglomeration, and is overcrowded with ma- 
terial and with references. He has wisely relegated his notes to an 
appendix : they will be found illustrative rather than critical. Dr. Geikie 
does not, like Canon Farrar, deal with the critical difficulties and specula- 
tive objections of the day, suggesting, as in so admirable a way Canon 
Farrar does, the way in which they may be met, while not interrupting 
the flow or marring the colouring of his narrative. Dr. Geikie, again, 
has not had Canon Farrar’s advantage of personally visiting the scenes he 
describes, and this is evinced by those minute turns of expression and 
touches of colour for which no mere reading can qualify. He would have 
done well, we think on this account, to have somewhat curtailed the 
descriptive part of his work. Canon Farrar offends by excess of ornate 
rhetoric: his work lacks the simplicity of beauty, and by its affluence of 
words and imagery offends a fastidious taste. Dr. Geikie’s descriptions 
err in ‘the word too much,’ which lowers the dignity of historical descrip- 
tion, and introduces fanciful imaginations. Thus, on p. 182, vol. i., 
describing Mary’s presentation in the Temple, we are told that ‘ crowds 
‘ of men were entering the Court of the Israelites by the Nicanor gate; 
that ‘an aged man’ (Simeon), ‘ who could not come earlier to his morn- 
‘ing devotions, approached;’ that ‘tottering towards the young 
‘mother,’ &e. 

Again, Dr. Geikie (p. 142) refers to Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 5) for a 
justification of the statement that pretended Messiahs led the people at 
one time to the Mount of Olives, ‘to see the walls of the now heathen 
‘Jerusalem fall down at the word of the prophet.’ Josephus only says 
that he ‘led them round from the desert to the Mount of Olives so called, 
‘whence he proposed to force an entrance into Jerusalem; and after 
‘mastering the Roman garrison and the people, to lord it, with the aid of 
‘his spearmen, who were to pour in along with him:’ not a word about the 
falling of the walls at the word of the prophet. This is an instance both 
of inexact quotation and of the word overmuch which characterizes Dr. 
Geikie’s descriptions. These are blemishes, which in a work of such pre- 
tensions and of such real excellences as this are to be regretted. The 
first duty of any writer is exactness of quotation, and the first principle 
of historic description is, if not the absence of rhetorical exaggeration, 
which few can avoid, yet the avoidance of purely gratuitous additions to 
the elements of a description. 

We must give very high praise to Dr. Geikie for the vast amount of im- 
portant information concerning the scenes and circumstances of our Lord’s 
life which he has brought together. In this he is as exhaustive as either 
Conybeare and Howson, or Mr. Lewin, in their respective lives of St. Paul. 
These works, indeed, rather than that of Neander or that of Canon Farrar, 
have apparently been his models. No point of history, locality, manners 

and customs, social and religious thought, or circumstance, seems to have 
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escaped him. He has made large use of legendary matter, justly remark- 
ing that, if these early legends are destitute of historic truth, they serve to 
illustrate the way in which men thought about Christ; so also he has 
largely quoted Rabbinical literature, and thrown much light upon the 
ideas and habits amidst which our Lord lived. His work indeed is a 
perfect cyclopedia of biographical circumstance, which will be indispens- 
able to students of the Gospel history, as saving immense labourin research. 
In virtue of this, Dr. Geikie’s work will occupy a place distinctively its 
own. He somewhat, however, lacks spiritual insight and interpretation, 
notwithstanding a large amount of religious comment and reflection. He 
brings together material, but it is not penetrated and illumined by dis- 
cernments of deep spiritual meaning. We must also testify to the manly 
freedom and independence of Dr. Geikie’s treatment. Himself a devout 
believer in the Evangelical narrative, his treatment of its incidents is 
hampered by no narrow theories: he subjects each to the fiercest lights 
and severest tests of modern criticism. He does not fear to surrender 
what may be untenable, nor is he careful to work out perfect reconcilia- 
tions of obscure incidents. This gives the more value to the orthodox 
conclusions which he generally adopts, and affords another proof of the 
arbitrary and unfair dogmatism which assumes that, where orthodox 
conclusions are reached, there is necessarily a surrender of free and fear- 
less thought. Such a work does not lend itself to quotation. We can 
simply thus characterize and commend it, adding, however, that in anno- 
tation, arrangement, and indices, it is most elaborate and complete. 


A History of the Creeds of Christendom. With Translations. 
By Parir Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. Hodder-and Stoughton. 


This work forms three volumes of the ‘ Theological and Philosophical 
‘Library.’ The first is devoted to the history of the Creeds; the second 
and third contain the Creeds themselves. They are among the most 
important volumes of the series, and have been prepared with great 
care and with competent scholarship. Indeed, Dr. Schaff is eminently 
fitted for his work as editor and author. His intimate knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history, his familiarity with Continental literature, and the 
active personal interest he has taken in modern Alliance movements, 
qualify him, beyond almost all his contemporaries, to do justice to what, 
in his treatment of it, becomes a noble theme. 

- A collection of Creeds may be a dry and comparatively useless book, 
but in skilled hands it forms a treatise on comparative theology, a store- 
house of weapons for polemics, and a true Irenicum. In this sphere, as 
in others, the aim of war is peace. And peace becomes easier when it 
is seen that our points of agreement are already many and our differences 
few and comparatively insignificant. Dr. Schaff has also shown how 
possible it is to make the study of Creeds intensely interesting. Every 
article has its literature, and is closely connected with incidents that give 
to it a personal history. Especially does this hold true when Creeds are 
collected and compared. Articles of faith that are found in Creeds 
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written a thousand years ago are seen to be intimately related to ‘ burn- 
‘ing questions’ of our own age. ‘The thing that is is the thing that has 
‘ been, and there is nothing new under the sun.’ 

The first volume is really a doctrinal history of the various Churches, 
so far as that history is embodied in public standards of faith. Dr. 
Schaff begins by stating the origin of Creeds, defining their authority and 
use, and then enumerating the classes into which all existing Creeds are 
divided : General or icumenical Creeds, Greek or Oriental, Roman, and 
Evangelical Protestant. The history of the Creeds is divided into seven 
chapters, and gives all the information needed to understand and compare 
them. It abounds in facts of interest—bibliographical, ecclesiastical, 
theological, personal. It tells all that is known of the authors of par- 
ticular clauses, states the circumstances under which the clauses were 
inserted, and adds reasons and explanations which tend to justify the 
retention of them or to suggest useful modifications or omissions. Most 
of the chapters are introduced by a general history of the state of opinions 
or of religious life in the countries where the Creeds prevailed ; copious 
notes are added to illustrate the text; convenient tables are given, to 
enable the reader to compare similar or related Creeds; and judicious, 
thoughtful comments are inserted, to point the moral or to adorn the 
story. A better apparatus for studying the ‘symbcls’ of Christendom 
no reader can desire. 

The second and third volumes—each of which is quite complete in it- 
self—contain all the Creeds of Christian Churches since the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. Ten pages are devoted to Scripture Con- 
fessions—the Monotheistic confession of Judaism (Deut. vi. 4); the New 
Testament confessions of Nathanael (John i. 50) ; of Peter (Matt. xvi. 16); 
of John (Chap. vi. 68); of Thomas (John xx. 28) ; of the Eunuch (Acts 
viii. 37)—duly annotated as to the reading ; and of 1 Cor. viii. 6; 1 Tim. 
iii. 16; Heb. vi. 1-3. All that is needed to make them clear is given, and 
the reader is enabled to ascertain exactly what Scripture affirms. 

Then follow the ante-Nicene Creeds, from Ignatius of Antioch (A.D. 107) 
down to the Apostolical Constitutions (a.p. 350). These are chiefly per- 
sonal, and include the Creeds of Cyprian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, 
and others. In every case the longer and shorter formulas are given, 
where they exist, and the whole are followed by a comparative table, 
showing the relation between those Creeds and the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds. 

Then come the Gicumenical Creeds, beginning with the Apostles’ Creed 
in its received and in its older forms (the eighth century and the fourth) ; 
the Nicene Creed, with others of the Nicene age ; the Creed of Chalcedon ; 
the Athanasian; and the Creed of the sixth @icumenical Council. These 
Creeds are all carefully compared, and remarks are added that throw light 
on their meaning and mutual relations. 

The Roman Creeds begin with the canons and decrees of the Council 
of Trent, a.p. 1568, and end with the dogmatic decrees of the Vatican 
Council, affirming the infallibility of the Pope, a.p. 1870. Of the Greek 
and Eastern Creeds,—the first are the orthodox confessions of the Eastern 
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Church, a.p. 1648, and the eighteen decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 1672; and the last, the catechism of the Russian Church as revised 
by the Holy Synod in 1839. Then follow finally the fourteen theses of 
the Old Catholic Union as adopted at the Conference held between the 
Old Catholics and Greeks and Anglicans in 1874; and the Agreement on 
the Filioque Controversy adopted in 1875. In every case the original 
texts are given, with translations, and such notes as are needed to make 
the whole clear and intelligible. 

With equal fulness we have the Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant 
‘Churches. The first are the Creeds of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
including the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Catechism, his Formula of 
‘Concord, A.D. 1576, and the Saxon Visitation Articles, a.p. 1592. Then 
ome the Creeds of the Evangelical Reformed Churches—the Zwinglian, 
the Helvetian (first and second), the Gallican, Belgic, Scotch (first and 
second), the Thirty-nine Articles, with the American revision, the Irish 
(1615), the Dordrecht, and the Westminster Confession. Then, finally, 
follow the modern Protestant Creeds: Congregational, four ; Baptist, 
three; Presbyterian, four; the Quakers’, the Moravian, the Methodist, 
the Reformed Episcopal; and, to close, the nine articles of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. Never was there so complete a collection. The work 
is unique, and everything has been done by skilful arrangement, by 
scholarship, by notes and indexes, to make it available and helpful both 
for scholars and for ordinary readers. 

There can be no question that books of this order, and this book 
especially, will be increasingly in demand amongst us. Except in the 
Roman Church, nothing has been done in the way of forming or revising 
‘Creeds for two hundred years. But the time for revising them is coming. 
When it comes these volumes will supply all the historical materials for 
that work. In the meanwhile they form suggestive and interesting 
reading, and are warmly commended to all who are fond of tracing the 
progress and shaping the formulas of theological truth. 


The Religion of Jesus: its Modern Difficulties and its Original 
Simplicity. A course of Lectures delivered in St. Thomas’s 
Square Chapel, Hackney. By J. Attanson Picron. 
Upfield Green, Printer, Tenter Street. 


Mr. Picton seeks to discharge from Christianity all its miraculous and 
‘supernatural facts, and to enshrine in the convictions and affections of 
men its moral and spiritual ideas—a task, the enormous difficulties of 
which he confesses, not only by what few can help regarding as the signal 
failure of some of his chapters, but also by frequent formal avowals. We 
entirely accord with his fundamental position—that its moral and spi- 
ritual ideas are the supreme elements of the religion of Jesus, and that if 
these are once fully established and received, the circumstantial embodi- 
-ment of them in biographical or historical incidents is but of secondary 
importance ; and if the spiritual ideas could be preserved unimpaired, it 
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would be comparatively unimportant whether the history were truth or 
fable. 

It is this measure of truth in Mr. Picton’s argument, and the attractive 
form of appeal to what is highest, both in the thing presented and in the 
nature to which it appeals, that gives it plausibility and makes it so far 
dangerous. But there is this insuperable difficulty: the facts which Mr. 
Picton rejects are not mere adjuncts of the doctrines which he seeks to 
retain, they are in many instances the essential conditions of the doc- 
trines; and if the facts be relegated, as Mr. Picton would relegate them, to 
the domain of affectionate exaggeration or superstitious legend, there 
would be, first, an utter moral shipwreck of character, and next, a resolu- 
tion of essential doctrines into mere matters of opinion, conditioned solely 
upon the moral consciousness of individuals. We freely concede to Mr. 
Picton that many of the great religious ideas and principles of Jesus are 
self-evidencing, and appeal directly to the moral consciousness. They are 
as light, which is its own witness, and needs no demonstration of the 
astronomer. But another class of ideas—by no means unimportant— 
enters the moral consciousness only through the demonstrated fact which 
verifies them, that is, they are by the demonstration of the fact changed 
from imaginations into truths. Thus the Incarnation is either an imagi- 
nation or a great authoritative religion only as it may be historically demon- 
strated: the mere feeling of congruity cannot establish a fact of this order. 
The Atonement as the means of forgiveness, and the Resurrection as the 
assurance of ours, are facts, out of which truths are developed belonging 
to the same category. 

Mr. Picton rightly says that the religion of Jesus is that which is ori- 
ginal in Him; and, true or false, these are the great cardinal things of 
the distinctive system of Jesus. He further distinguishes between what 
‘Jesus passively accepted as entailed upon Him by insuperable conditions 
‘ of His age and race, and what was original and distinctive in Him;’ a re- 
mark preparing us for the disallowance of many of our Lord’s own teach- 
ings. He also distinguishes between the simple memorabilia of the 
Synoptic Gospels—when properly purged of extraneous elements—and the 
dogmatic epistles, together with the fourth dogmatic Gospel, which belongs 
to the category of the epistles, greatly to the disparagement of the latter; 
that is, the early apostles obscured, if they did not greatly corrupt, by 
their dogmas, the simple teaching of Jesus. 

We cannot follow Mr. Picton in detail. We can only observe gene- 
rally : (1) That if the facts of the Synoptic Gospels be discredited to the 
extent of invalidating all their miraculous incidents, not only is the cha- 
racter of the Evangelists implicated, but it is impossible to save the vera- 
city of our Lord himself; for, whatever allowance is made for subsequent 
colouring, the assumption of the supernatural and miraculous by Him 
‘eannot be discharged without leaving much of His teaching unmeaning 
and unveracious. (2) The Apostle Paul must at any rate be admitted to 
be a competent and credible witness of what the religion of Jesus was. 
How vitally he connected fact with doctrine may be seen, first, from his 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins through the death of Jesus, especially 
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connecting it with the avowal of his own religious experience in Phil. iii.; 
and next from his teaching about the Resurrection in 1 Cor. xv., and 
from the place given to Christ’s resurrection by all the apostles. If, 
then, the miracles of Christ, the redemption of Christ, and tlie resur- 
rection of Christ are, as Mr. Picton teaches us, to be disallowed, and 
nothing is to be admitted as the legitimate teaching of Jesus but pure 
spiritual idea, independent of fact, not only must the writers of the 
New Testament be damaged to a degree which makes their testimony 
worthless, but our Lord Himself must be conceived of as combining 
transcendent spiritual idea and holiness with a large degree of complicity 
with delusion if not untruth; while Paul and the rest of the apostles are 
represented as having overlaid and misunderstood the teachings of their 
Lord to a degree that has no parallel in the history of thought. Xenophon 
and Plato are inspired seers in comparison with them. These are hard 
sayings. The moral difficulties of Mr. Picton’s theory far outweigh the 
intellectual difficulties of ours. He does not help us to resolve them. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By Aurrep Cave, B.A. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Mr. Cave’s volume is important and able, and pursues the great inquiry 
to which it is devoted by the most philosophical and satisfactory method; 
viz., by a patient induction of the teaching of Scripture, with a strict 
regard to historical development. This was only imperfectly done by 
Professors Smeaton and Crawford in their respective works—both of whom 
profess the inductive method—inasmuch as they restrict themselves to 
the New Testament, beginning with the sayings of Christ. Professor 
Smeaton altogether passes over the Old Testament Economy, and Pro- 
fessor Crawford only adduces it in confirmation, subsequently to his 
investigation of New Testament meanings. Both methods are defective, 
the latter is essentially faulty. The relations of the older economies to 
the work of Christ are too vital to be thus disregarded, and Mr. Cave has 
adopted the only satisfactory method by following the chronological order 
of development, and endeavouring to appraize the exact idea of each stage 
of it. Thus, after an introductory chapter on the method adopted, the 
work is arranged in two divisions, respectively designated Preparatory 
and Pleromatic. The first is subdivided into three parts. 1. The 
Patriarchal doctrine of sacrifice; including chapters on the origin of sac- 
rifice, and the development and significance of patriarchal sacrifice. 2. 
The Mosaic doctrine of sacrifice ; under which we have chapters on the 
Mosaic injunctions, their essential, symbolic, sacramental, and typical 
significance. 3. The post-Mosaic doctrine of sacrifice; comprising the 
national conception of Mosaic sacrifice, the hagiographiec conception, 
the prophetical conception, together with a review of different modern 
theories of Old Testament sacrifice. Thus the pre-Christian dispensations 
of sacrifice are discussed with singular completeness. 

The second division of the work, designated Pleromatic, is arranged 
in fourteen chapters on the New Testament doctrine of sacrifice, and its 
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relation to the Old, with reviews of various theories of atonement, includ- 
ing two chapters on the Lord’s Supper. Mr. Cave has surveyed this. 
ample field with a thoroughness that is distinctively his own in English 
literature, and with an adequate knowledge of theological thought, both 
English and foreign. His criticisms are acute, and generally hit blots, 
although they seem to us somewhat lacking in breadth and sympathy, 
and to be sometimes acrid. "We cannot, for instance, deem his examina- 
tion of Dr. Bushnell’s or Mr. Dale’s theory to be sufficient, although he 
has pointed out errors in both; but the points selected for criticism, in the 
case of Mr. Dale especially, are but secondary. At the same time we find 
ourselves generally in accord with Mr. Cave’s own positions. The book 
is not easy reading. Mr. Cave’s style is somewhat hard and involved, and 
bristles with hard words. We forbear criticism of his views, as we purpose a 
more ample discussion of the subject than is possible in a short notice. 
We content ourselves now with a general recommendation of a thought- 
ful and able work, which will be an appreciable addition to the literature 
of the subject. 


The History of Jesus of Nazara. Considered in its Connection 


with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. 
By Dr. Tuxopor Ker. Vol. II. Transiated from the 
German by the Rev. E. M. Vol. III. Trans- 
lated by Arruur Ransom. (Theological Translations 
Fund.) Williams and Norgate. 

Paulinism: a Contribution to the History of Primitive Chris- 
tian Theology. By Orro Pruziperer, Professor of 
Theology at Jena. Translated by Epwarp Persrs, late 
of the Madras Civil Service. Vol. I. Exposition of 
Paul’s Doctrine. Williams and Norgate. 


Dr. Keim commands respect by the general calmness and reasoned 
fairness of his methods, by the breadth and vigour of his handling, and by 
the fine spiritual conceptions and imaginative eloquence which frequently 
characterize his writing. He is of the advanced school, and does not 
hesitate tomake his own sense of congruity the test of his authorities; e.g., 
his preference of the Ebionite Gospel’s account of our Lord’s baptism to 
that of Matthew’s. His account of the baptism is eloquently and acutely 
written, but with characteristic balancing of suggestion and probability, 
leaving it quite uncertain what degree of authority we are to give to the 
Gospel histories, and how we are to conceive of the consciousness and 
purpose of Jesus. He maintains that His consciousness of Messiahship 
was vague and indeterminate when He came to John; ‘He by no means 
‘brought to the Jordan an assurance of His calling,’ that it deepened 
into certainty there, and that His baptism was intended, not as a con- 
fession of sins either His own—which ‘ scarcely existed’—or those of 
others, but simply as a personal vow of service. ‘The spiritual decision of 
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‘ Jesustook place at the Jordan.’ (What, then, we would ask, was the con- 
sciousness which prompted His reply to His mother when twelve years of 
age ?) God’s call then came to Him. It was one of those divine moments 
of self-consciousness and divine opportunity which are given to man. 
‘ He seized on the belief in His destiny.’ ‘He found Himself the man of 
‘the hour.’ So again the recognition of Jesus by John as the Lamb of God 
isdenied. ‘We are conscientiously compelled to let this whole entrance 
‘scene in the Messiahship fall as a matter of history.’ It is a narrative of 
a later time, ‘ which would no longer brook the humble human beginnings 
‘of Jesus.’ 

The narratives of the temptations, too, ‘ betray the ‘one-sidedness and 
‘lateness of their representations.’ The Sermon on the Mount was a late 
doctrinal manifesto, delivered not to a multitude, but to the inner circle of 
His disciples. Again, the kingdom of heaven that Jesus preached was 
not a purely spiritual one, but a ‘ terrestrial materiality.’ Concerning this 
method, which is that of Ewald applied by a more careful and reverent 
hand, we have only to say that, whatever its results—a confirmation of 
the history or a denial of it—it seems illicit, inasmuch as it not only 
interprets events by the writer’s own consciousness, but denies or dis- 
poses of material on the same authority. No doubt historic evidence is 
determined in part by the intuitive discernment of the historian deciding 
upon the value and congruity of incidents, but this becomes lawless when 
it arbitrarily denies or reconstructs facts which are affirmed. Hence, 
from Strauss, Ewald, and Renan, to Keim, we have different historical 
results determined purely by the differing consciousness of the writers. 

We must, however, bear witness to the subtle wisdom of many of the 
author’sremarks—which are sometimes charged with profound truth—to the 
general beauty of his narrative, and also to the striking eloquence of some 
of his descriptions. He leaves us, however, with a very vague conception 
of Christ. Most that he says about the development of His human con- 
sciousness is profoundly, beautifully true, but what is the Christ that he 
finally leave us? ‘ Whose Son is He?’ Perhaps future volumes will 
tell us. 

Dr. Pfleiderer’s work is a supreme instance of subjective dogmatizing. 
He proposes to determine Paul’s doctrine by evolving the nucleus of Paul’s 
faith in Christ at his conversion in connection with the presuppositions 
of his Jewish theology. Then by the same genetic process he traces ‘ the 
‘gradual transformation of the original Pauline doctrine, through the 
‘changing influence of new theoretical and practical factors, until it was 
‘resolved into the common consciousness of the Roman Catholic Church.’ 
The present volume is a translation of only the first part of this process. 
The Epistles are not treated critically. This treatment is presupposed, 
and is resorted to by our author only where it is affected by questions of 
dogma; while ‘ the Acts of the Apostles cannot on this plan be made the 
‘starting-point, but must be introduced at the conclusion’—and that only 
as a test; that is, the theology of Paul is not deduced from his writings, 
but is evolved out of the author’s psychological conception of what Paul 
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was. Surely rationalistic perverseness can no farther go, and we venture 
to affirm this, notwithstanding the author’s suggestion that those who thus 
condemn his genetic method do so on the sour grapes principle. The 
problem is, ‘We require the psychological antecedents of the conversion 
‘to exhibit at the same time the root of his peculiar gospel.’ We do not 
say that a good deal of truth may not be evolved by this method, and in 
Dr, Pfieiderer’s treatment there is a great deal of fine thinking. But it 
is utterly incapable of historic or scientific verification. Its verification 
must be left to the individual consciousness, and may therefore be largely 
contradicted by evidence. How this method is applied to the elements of 
Paul’s theology—Sin and Law,'Redemption by the Death of Christ, the 
Person of Jesus Christ, Justification by Faith, Living in the Spirit, the 
Christian Community, the completeness of the Work of Salvation—we must 
leave our readers to trace out. The work is purely expository, and contains 
much that is true and valuable and deeply spiritual. Our objection to the 
method is irrespective of the conclusions that in individual hands it may 
reach. 


The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. An Historical and 
Critical Inquiry. By Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch by the Rev. Apam Minroy, M.A., with an Intro- 
duction by J. Murr, Esq., D.C.L. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


The method and attitude of Dr. Kuenen, the representative of the most 
pronounced school of Dutch rationalism, are now well known to the Eng- 
lish reader from the translation of his extensive work on ‘ The Religion of 
‘Israel.’ This upside-down treatment and point-blank contradiction of 
almost every traditional view concerning the leading historical events in 
Hebrew history, and his rejection of nearly every current estimate of 
moral character or pre-eminence among biblical heroes, of the assumed 
date of sacred documents, and of the sanctity of the Hope of Israel, 
deprived the work of the confidence it claimed. With unquestionable 
knowledge, the writer seems to miss his way in the labyrinth. Rejecting 
the true key of the narratives, disbelieving in the possibility of the super- 
natural revelation, he proceeded to the easy task of proving its impro- 
bability. The volume before us is dedicated to Mr. Muir by the author, 
and the reader has the advantage of a carefully written digest of the 
arguments from the accomplished pen of Mr. Muir himself. Dr. Kuenen 
endeavours to make much—too much—of the change of front adopted 
by orthodox critics in their various attempts to justify the predictive 
element of prophecy, and then proceeds to undervalue all the direct 
evidence for the supernatural which the sacred writings contain. This is 
done by submitting the method of the prophets, the meaning of their 
self-assertion, and the uncertain nature of their acceptance by the people, 
to a ‘close and thoroughgoing examination.’ The work of the prophets 
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is divided into two groups. (1) The prophecies, professedly predictive, 
and yet unfulfilled in the sense in which the prophets uttered them, are 
marshalled with great skill. We cannot here discuss with him the 
language of Ezekiel about Tyre or Egypt, or the ground on which we 
may reasonably believe that the foresight of the prophets with reference 
to the restoration of Israel, or the fall of surrounding nations, has been 
fulfilled in the deepest sense. (2) ‘The fulfilled prophecies’ are then 
argued either to have been accidental coincidences, or mere political 
forecasts, or in some way or other to be less impressive than they seem, 
and to belong to the character of public journalism—fortunately hitting 
on a tolerable programme of the future, without any signature of the 
Divine authority—rather than to Divine revelation. The prophets were 
‘censors of morals,’ public orators, statesmen, or revivalists, as the case 
may be, and, according to our author, we cannot accept any other view. 
The New Testament judgment, of course, is put entirely on one side in 
favour of the anti-supernaturalist hypothesis. After having stripped the 
prophets stark-naked, and trampled the vouchers of their heavenly call 
into the dust, Dr. Kuenen proceeds to honour them for the sternness of 
their conscience and their clear grasp of monotheism. In this respect he 
places them above the philosophers of Greece and Rome. Philosophy 
might destroy, but could not build. This was done by the prophets, and 
by ‘ Jesus,’ the greatest of them. There is fairness in Kuenen’s treatment 
of opponents, but it is war to the knife. The translation is singularly 
good. 


The Science of Spiritual Life ; or, the Adaptation of Christianity 
to the Nature and Condition of Man. By the Rev. Joxun 
Coorer. Second Edition. Sampson Low and Co. 


It seems to us that the title of this book is a misnomer. It is a treatise 
on some of the most important doctrines of natural and revealed religion; 
and Mr. Cooper’s exhibition of the manner in which Christian truths 
meet the wants of human nature is often both eloquent and edifying. 
When, however, the author claims that he has struck a new vein and 
brought to light principles of abiding scope and originality previously 
hidden, we are unable to see the reasonableness of the claim. Mr. 
Cooper is so fully persuaded of the novelty of the field in which he has 
laboured, that in all the books which have of late years issued from the 
press, ‘though carefully watching,’ he has found none which have at- 
tempted ‘ to deal with the wide and important subject’ he has sought to 
elucidate. In the preface to the first edition he tells us that the ‘ principles 
‘evolved in this volume have received the attention of the writer for 
‘ years;’ and in the introduction he declares the time has come when 
there is ‘imperative necessity’ to set forth ‘a scientific exhibition of the 
‘facts and principles of Christianity.’ After such introductory flourishes 
we confess to some considerable disappointment with what we have found 
in the book. Mr. Cooper surely cannot seriously mean that no one: before 
himself has attempted to give ‘a scientific exhibition’ of the truths of 
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Christianity. We hesitate to believe that he has satisfied himself that 
there is either novelty or originality in proceeding upon the basis of the 
adaptation of these truths to the felt wants and the nature of man. 
There are scores of books on these lines. We know few directions, indeed, 
in which of late years there has been so much solid and good work done. 
Books like that of Mr. Baring-Gould on ‘ The Origin and Development of 
‘ Religious Belief’ cover precisely this ground. ‘Starting from the facts 
‘of human nature and the laws they reveal to us, spread out before us in 
‘ history, can we attain to the existence of God, to immortality, and to the 
‘ fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the Incarnation ?’ asks that writer ; 
and his two volumes endeavour to supply the answer in the affirmative. We 
do not always greatly admire Mr. Baring-Gould’s method of procedure ; but 
we name his book as an example of a class which systematically endeavours 
to illustrate what Mr. Cooper claims to be his own peculiar principle. We 
have every sympathy with the actual results to which Mr. Cooper attains, 
but we cannot see either the science or the originality to which he lays 
claim. We regret to say the book is full of small blunders, which, how- 
ever pardonable in a first, are not quite venial faults in a second edition. 
What are we to think of the exactitude of a writer who talks of Comptism, 
Dyans (for Dyaus) repeatedly, the Sinklya philosophy (for Sankhya), 
&e.? Such slips may seem of small account, but they ought not to occur 
in a professedly scientific treatise. 


A Discourse on Truth. By Ricuarp M.A., Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. H. S. 
King and Co. 


It is quite possible for professed contempt for the wisdom of the philo- 
sophers to be itself the result of the sophistry of the schools. There was a 
time when every honest inquirer who ventured to think for himself was 
bound to assert his independence of the philosophical class—the period 
when thought was bound hand and foot in the hard fetters of scholastic 
formule. The resurrection of freedom from its grave demanded the 
overthrow of the schoolmen, and true philosophy was possible only by 
discarding them. It is either affectation, however, or worse, to write now 
as if the world (in a totally different phase of its history) were still clasped 
round by the same iron system; and when Mr. Shute begins his ‘ Dis- 
‘course on Truth ’ with an assault on the philosophers, our confidence in 
his capacity to be in any sense a qualified guide is not strengthened. As 
we read on, our admiration does not grow, for we find with much dog- 
matism but little familiarity with the history of thought in the past. 
Mr. Shute has learned at Oxford to be in some sort familiar with Hume 
and Mill, and probably with Bacon and Locke; but with philosophy in 
its wider references he seems to be little acquainted. Hume has pro- 
bably been his teacher more than any other writer, and the whole bent 
and object of his lucubrations is sceptical; that is, in the philosophical, 
not the theological sense of the term. For Mr. Shute would completely 
divorce Reason and Faith, and has no objection to assign to the latter a 
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very wide domain, if only there is no requirement made on him to regard 
it as in any sense or degree contiguous to, or in accordance with, the 
domain of rational thought. For the rest, his own point of view involves 
the denial of all necessary truths, the divorce between Thought and Things, 
the reduction of the causal judgment to a merely subjective impression ; 
and, in fine, the utter expulsion of Reason from the universe, except as an 
arbitrary function in the region of individual subjectivity. Mr. Shute is 
thus bold and far-searching in the conclusions which he suggests rather 
than plainly formulates. There is little art in his own way of exposition, 
and logical thought is not his strong point. His book, on the whole, is 
one of the class whose raison d@étre it is somewhat hard to discover. 
There is nothing in his manner and style to attract or excite interest, and 
his matter is neither original nor valuable. The moan that has been lately 
heard over the decline of philosophical thinking at Oxford is justified and 
illustrated by Mr. Shute’s ‘ Discourse on Truth.’ Mr. Shute needs to 
learn modesty first, and then he may have some chance with philosophy. 


The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Essay in Three Chap- 
ters. By W. Macan, M.A., Senior Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and late Hibbert Travelling 
Scholar. Published for the Hibbert Trustees. Williams 
and Norgate. 


This little work offers us an illustration of the kind of results to which 
the analysis of religious facts may be brought by those who follow on the 
lines adopted by Dr. Abbott in his ‘Through Naiure to Christ.’ Not that 
Mr. Macan’s book has had anything to do with Dr. Abbott’s, or, so far as 
we know, either of the two writers with the other. But in ‘The Resurrection 
‘of Jesus Christ’ we have the consistent application carried out logically 
of the method which starts with the postulate of the inviolability of the 
material order, and the necessity of explaining all alleged phenomena 
illustrating or bodying forth spiritual truths in such a way as not to come 
into collision with what we consider the ordinary laws of nature. The 
difficulty of doing this in the case of Christ’s resurrection, is of course 
that without accepting that fact it is impossible to imagine any cause 
which could have transformed the minds of the timid, doubting, and 
hesitating disciples, and from mourning over the loss of a beloved Master, 
whose seeming defeat had destroyed their hopes, enabled them to pass 
over to that state of exaltation and exultation which sent them forth to 
proclaim everywhere the glad tidings that Christ had risen. Mr. Macan 
sees that this is the one central problem to resolve, for no conceivable 
miracle in the sphere of sense or spirit, matter or mind, could be so 
great as that such an extraordinary effect should have been without an 
adequate cause. His object is to show that criticism is not baffled by the 
task, but is able to suggest a solution; and the solution consists in re- 
solving the ‘appearances’ of our Lord after His resurrection into 
psychical phenomena, which under certain abnormal conditions took 
form as visions. St. Paul’s vision of Christ on the road to Damascus 
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was, therefore, only subjectively real—it was a spiritual, not a material 
reality. Our Lord never rose from the dead, and His disciples’ belief 
in His resurrection was an illusion, so far as the material phenomena 
were concerned, though it indicated a great spiritual reality. Making 
use of the same weapons with which the reality of the Resurrection is 
thus attacked, the writer leaves us in no doubt that he regards the 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and of a personal God, as also 
illusions, though containing in them the germs of ‘higher’ truths. Yet 
he does not see that he must surrender the creeds, or declare hostility 
to the Ghurch. Mr. Macan has room in his eclectic repertory for all 
creeds and all Churches. The education of the human race through 
‘illusions’ has led men to put away, one after the other, the ‘ childish 
‘things’ which may at first have been useful, but are no longer indis- 
pensable. At the Reformation thought rid itself of the idea of an 
infallible Church, and now it has rid itself of the idea of an infallible 
Book. It has centered everything in the person of Christ, but that too 
must be dispensed with, as philosophy and criticism reveal that it only 
contains the elements of higher (?) truth. Religion remains, though 
theology is vanquished ; and faith may exist though dogma is discarded 
—all which is here set forth and reasoned about with much seeming 
acuteness and scientific precision. It is well that we should thus be led 
to see whither the new lights of science and criticism lead us, in defiance 
of common sense and of all the laws of evidence and induction. 


The Bishopric of Souls. By Roserr Witson Evans, B.D., 
late Vicar of Henersham and Archdeacon of Westmore- 
land. Edited by Epwarp Bicxerstetu, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield. Fifth Edition. Rivingtons. 


The fifth edition of this manual for the Anglican priest is a reasonable 
tribute to the piety, culture, and astuteness of the late Archdeacon of 
Westmoreland. There is a tone of earnest Churchmanship in the volume 
rather than of godly purpose and Christian experience. Everything sug- 
gested to the young clergyman is calculated to build up his priggish self- 
consciousness, and to reveal the secret of mastering men and enforcing 
transcendental claims upon those who have not wit enough or strength 
left to dispute them. There is a Machiavellian ingenuity in some of these 
suggestions which we should strongly advise the ‘ Separatists,’ of whom 
Mr. Evans frequently speaks, carefully to study, not with a view to imi- 
tate, but to understand, There is a high tone of religious feeling and 
clergymanic consecration pervading the advice here given, but it seems 
continually to suggest the smaller rather than the grander end to the 
neophyte’s mind. In the main, the influence, authority, office, function 
of the ‘ clergyman,’ seems overshadowing the great purpose for which the 
gospel has been given to the world. St. Paul said, ‘ Who then is Paul, 
‘who is Apollos, but ministers by whom YE believed ?’ In Paul’s thought 
the office of an apostle was as nothing compared in value with the faith 
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of a little child. We question whether it is given to some officials to see 


* the grandest truths of the Bible or the broadest facts and notes of the 


Christian life. 


The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century. Second Edition. 
Cassell, Petter, and Co. 

The anonymous author of this very able and reverential book ~ in 
this edition carefully revised it, and rewritten portions of it; notably, 
the chapter on the Atonement, upon which we animadverted in our former 
notice of it. We must, however, still prononnce it defective. It is simply a 
restatement of the ‘moral theory’ of the Atonement. We are ‘justified by 
‘faith’ when we accept and embody Christ’s example of moral and religious 
goodness. Christ’s sacrifice is the subjection of His entire life, consum- 
mated by His death, to the holy will of the Father. He bears the sins of 
the world, not as our Substitute, but as our Representative. He is the 
‘Representative Man’ who, ‘ through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself 
‘without spot to God.’ We choose Him to be the Representative of our 
thoughts and feelings and conduct, and this act of choice is faith. We 
recognize Him as the rightful Head of humanity—the perfect supreme 
Man. He bears penalty for us in the sense in which ‘all true kings and 
‘heads of nations have invariably paid for their sovereignty in times of 
‘ great national danger and suffering.’ 

There is not a word of all this in which we do not entirely agree. We, 
who believe in expiatory atonement, do not oppose it to this moral theory. 
They are not alternatives. We simply say that the moral theory is only 
part of the truth. It is not sufficient to explain either the teachings of 
Scripture or the moral necessities of the case. It deals with sin only as 
affecting the sinner, and gives no sufficient account of its relation to the 
principles of the Divine government, which it leaves, so far as righteous- 
ness is concerned, in utter moral discredit and confusion. The book is 
admirably written, and is devout and sympathetic. Its cardinal defect is 
inits theory. It isalways a mistake to change the title of a book. The 
first edition bore the title, ‘Leaving us an Example,’ a more accurate 
designation than the more ambitious substitution for it. 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Discourses 
by Joun James Taytor. Williams and Norgate. 


Everything from the pen of the late Principal of Manchester New Col- 
lege will be welcomed, as sure to be intelligent, thoughtful, and weighty. 
The philosophy lies close to the human experience, and the high meta- 
physical thinking is touched with practical religious sympathies. 

Perhaps Mr. Taylor and his school give too much of absolute certainty 
to the verdicts of the determining religious consciousness. Orthodoxy, on 
the other hand, has urged men to this extreme by its hard mechanical 
theory of supernatural revelation—as if anything so revealed could be a 
religion to a man independently of his subjective intelligence and sym- 
pathy. But sufficient emphasis is not given by Mr. Taylor and his school 
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to the fact that the recognition of the fact of a supernatural revelation is 
in itself a large preparation for the requisite intelligence and religious 
sympathy, and that authority has its place and power in the correction 
of religious aberrations. The two are not alternatives, although it may 
not be easy exactly to define their limits or their intersection. 

Mr. Taylor has much noble teaching respecting the Divine Fatherhood, 
which, as taught by Jesus Christ, commends itself to the highest soul- 
consciousness of men. The conception of the Divine Fatherhood cannot 
of course be exaggerated in its infinite love and helpfulness ; but the con- 
ditions under which it is conceived may be defective, as in every Unitarian 


theory they are defective. It is not enough to conceive of Jesus as the 


mere Teacher about the Father. He does not determine the Divine Father- 
hood any more than he determines the Divine love ; but clearly, according 
to the New Testament, his mediatorial work determines the manifestation 
of that Fatherhood. It is in this relationship of Christ’s work to the 
manifestations of God’s mercy that fundamental differences between our 
own theological conceptions and those of Mr. Taylor's school lie. As in 
Dr. Martineau’s recent volume of sermons, we accept appreciatingly 
and gratefully the common religious teaching, and in both instances, 
the high philosophical thinking, the great literary beauty, and the tender 
religious sympathy ; but on these points their inadequacy to account for 
all the phenomena involved in human sin—and especially in the Divine 
aspects of the problem—is painfully apparent. We are thankful, notwith- 
standing, for these posthumous sermons of Mr. Taylor. While not equal 
in subtle thought and beauty to Dr. Martineau’s, they are of a very high 
order. 


Outlines of Biblical Psychology. By J.T. Beck, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the Third enlarged German Edition. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


It is extremely doubtful if we are warranted in going to Holy Writ to 
seek for the principles of psychology any more than we should be justified 
in treating the Bible as a handbook of chemistry or astronomy. Of course 
the subject-matter of the first-named science is more closely connected 
with the laws and facts which it is one of the aims of Revelation to disclose 
to us, and therefore it is natural that devout students of the Scriptures 
should seek in its pages illustrations of psychological phenomena. 'I'hat 
they will succeed in finding them, and that much light will by this means 
be thrown on our spiritual nature, cannot be doubted, and therefore 
we should be sorry to say anything in hasty disparagement of the 
laborious piece of work which we owe to Dr. Beck of Tiibingen, and 
which has obviously been the result of great care and prolonged research. 
Nobody will be the worse for studying these pages, and incidentally they 
may help the meditative reader to consistent scriptural views upon 
Christian doctrines and dogmas. The merely inductive study as it were 
of psychological expressions, or arguments and ideas in the Bible that 
involve psychological doctrines, cannot fail to prove beneficial. But Dr. 
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Beck evidently aimed at, and deems that he has accomplished, a great deal 
more than this. He takes his psychology from the Scriptures asif the latter 
were to be a pyschological guide, which is a great mistake. His book 
will be useful if confined to the narrower functions we have adverted to, 
and in this reference we are able, very heartily, to recommend it as likely 
to quicken thought and lead to deeper reflection on spiritual truth ; but 
it may become injurious if more is expected from it. 


Scripture Difficulties explained by Scripture References; or, 
the Bible its own Interpreter. By Tomas 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Mr. Spalding combines in an unusual degree the calm assurance of a 
long-tested faith with the freshness and freedom of an active intelligence 
and resolute honesty. This book, he tells us, is the product of sixty years’ 
daily study of the Bible. A man into whose religious being the Bible has 
thus entered is not likely to hold it with uncertain grasp; there is no 
evidence so conclusive as the consciousness of life. Mr. Spalding, there- 
fore, keeps a calm strong hold of the great facts and principles of super- 
natural revelation. But his mind and heart are singularly open to the 
fresh light which is ever kindling round us, and interpretations are fear- 
lessly put upon some of the difficulties dealt with that might be accepted 
readily enough by young inexperienced minds, but which most men of sixty 
years’ biblical study would shrink from. "We may not always agree with 
Mr. Spalding’s conclusions in either the conservative or radical direction, 
but our difference never arises from any unreasoning prejudice on his 
part. For instance (p. 179), we are disposed to accept the theory of 
Christ’s proper human ignorance as essential to the conditions of His man- 
hood, rather than that of withholden knowledge suggested by Mr. Spald- 
ing. But we have met with very little indeed that we differ from. He 
writes for the intelligent common reader rather than for the learned, 
and, as might be expected, cites as his authorities the learned giants of 
a former generation rather than those of this: but they were giants, and 
left little to be done by their successors in the difficulties cited. In 
separate chapters Mr. Spalding deals with Scripture difficulties arising 
from language, from anthropomorphic expressions, from symbols, from 
idioms, from figurative language, and from poetical language; and under 
each adduces the chief instances that occur. 

The predominant intellectual quality of his book is sober, strong, com- 
mon sense, while its manifest moral characteristic is a deep, manly, devout 
religiousness. It is adapted to be of special value to ordinary readers of 
the Bible. It will throw light upon many difficult passages, and do this in 
the best way, viz., by supplying principles of interpretation applicable to 
all analogous difficulties. 
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Abraham, the Friend of God. A Study from Old Testament 
History. By J. Oswaup Dyxes, M.A., D. D. James 
Nisbet and Co. 

Dr. Dykes’ expository discoveries are models of what, as popular preach- 
ings, such should be. They combine high scholarship—latent throughout, 
fine exposition—the product of considerable philosophical faculty and keen 
spiritual insight, and close practical urgency—constituted, not so much by 
the inlaying of improvement and appeal, as by the practical side of the 
thought, which is skilfully and earnestly turned towards the auditor. The 
entire exposition is made to enter the religious conscience and to bear upon 
personal feeling and duty. His discourses on the Sermon on the Mount 
are fine specimens of this. This monograph on Abraham may be regarded 
as by far the best we possess. Dr. Dykes has, in virtue of a clear and 
true imagination, set it in the light of Abraham’s day, and has given force 
to its present-day lessons by just discrimination of circumstance. The 
chapter on the offering of Isaac should be read in connection with Canon 
Mozley’s, with whose principles of explanation it substantially coincides. 
It is full of fine delicate diseriminations and rich suggestiveness. 


Addresses and Sermons. Delivered at St. Andrews in 1872, 
1875, and 1877. By Arruur Penruyn Srantey, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Macmillan and Co. 


We are glad to possess in a collected form these addresses of Dean 
Stanley, which have a kind of unity in the place of their delivery, and 
to the full the attractiveness of their author’s picturesque treatment. The 
volume contains two addresses on ‘The Study of Greatness’ and ‘The 
‘ Hopes of Theology,’ and three sermons preached in St. Andrews on the 
Succession of Spiritual Life, the Principles of Christianity, and the Two 
great Commandments. It is easy to pick holes in Dean Stanley’s history 
and thinking. His mind is one that is beguiled by similarities and 
carried away by theories. He does not often penetrate to the heart of a 
thing, or reduce it to the form of exact thought. The word that more than 
any other designates him as a writer or teacher is the word ‘ pictorial.’ 
He is rich in surface beauty, and fascinating in idealized portraiture. 
His wish is father to many thoughts. We rarely feel sure that we have got 
the exact truth, and all the truth; but if we are contented with the enjoy- 
ments that pictures and poetry give, few books will charm us more than 
Dean Stanley’s. For instance, it is we think anything but accurate to 
say that the whole Gorham controversy turned upon the ambiguity of the 
word ‘regenerate,’ in its theological as distinguished from its legal sense ; 
nor is it true that ‘a clearer glimpse into the nature of the Deity was 
‘granted to Spinoza, the excommunicated Jew of Amsterdam, than to 
‘the combined forces of Episcopacy and Presbytery in the Synod of 
‘Dordrecht;’ nor is it a fact that ‘the principle of a national Establish- 
‘ment which Chalmers vindicated in the interests of Christian philanthropy, 
‘has in these latter days more and more commended itself in the interests 
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‘of Christian liberty. This tendency to run into paradox abounds in 
Dean Stanley’s writings, and is one element of their piquancy, but 
piquancy is not truth. 


The Collected Works of the Very Rev. Dean McNeile, D.D. . 
In Four Volumes. Vol. I. The Church and the Churches. 
Christian Book Society. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is the first volume of a new theological library, which it is natural 
to infer will be an exponent of the views of the Evangelical party in 
the Episcopal Church. Dr. MeNeile’s ‘The Church and the Churches’ 
was first published thirty years ago, when the early developments of the 
Tractarian party were beginning to alarm the Evangelical members of the 
Church. Tosome extent, as was felt at the time, the title is a misnomer, 
for the book does not deal with the Churches of England, only with the 
National Establishment. We are sure that Dr. McNeile would not 
unchurch the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches of Great Britain, 
but he is discreetly silent respecting them. This timidity and partialness 
of treatment has been the characteristic weakness of the Evangelical 
party . it has not the courage of its convictions. The book deals chiefly 
with the questiuns in debate between the Anglican and Evangelical 
parties in the Establishment. Our sympathies, of course, are with the 
latter ; but we are constantly made to feel in Dr. MecNeile’s argument the 
weakness of his equivocal position, and the doctrinal contradictions of 
the standards of his Church. 

The book is fluent rather than exact, and its exegesis is somewhat 
loose. H.g., Dr. McNeile does not seem to be aware of the spuriousness of 
Acts. viii. 37. There is, however, so much of spiritual discernment and 
truth in Dr. MecNeile’s book that we welcome this reprint of it. 


Studies in the CL. Psalms. Their Undesigned Coincidences 
with the Independent Scripture Histories confirming and 
illustrating both. By Rev. A. R. Fausser, M.A. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


This is an attempt to apply the method of Paley’s ‘ Hore Pauline’ to the 
Psalms and their related histories. It can scarcely be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. The expressions of lyrical poetry are very difficult to determine 
scientifically, and for purposes of evidential argument are very precarious. 
It is not enough to show that they are in harmony with certain historical 
records ; it is necessary to show that they must refer to them, and can 
refer to no other. This is a degree of demonstration that the Psalms, 
from their very nature, do not admit of. First, we are comparatively 
ignorant and uncertain about their authorship—we can never get beyond 
probabilities. Thus, the intuitive way in which Mr. Fausset would estab- 
lish the authenticity of the titles of some of the Psalms is very unsatisfac- 
tory. Like Henstenberg, who says ‘the titles are too poetical, spirited, 
and profound, for any later collector,’ he has to fall back upon the most 
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treacherous of all methods—subjective criticism. Mr. Fausset quietly as- 
sumes the Davidic authorship of psalnas that, to say the least, are mat- 
ters of critical doubt: e.g., he assumes that David is the author of the 
42nd Psalm, assigning no reason. And upon such assumptions he at- 
tributes psalms to any period of David’s history with which their senti- 
ments are in harmony, and this with references so general as neces- 
sarily characterize lyrical devotional compositions. Mr. Fausset has 
adopted the subjective method of criticism, which has led Ewald and ° 
the Tiibingen school to their wildest rationalism ; and it is no justifica- 
tion of the method that it leads Mr. Fausset to orthodox conclusions. 
The moral evidence of coincidence is of great weight and value, but it 
depends entirely upon exact demonstration. 


Commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. By 
Franz Deuirzscu, D.D., Leipsic. Translated from the 
German by Rev. M. G. Easton, D.D., Darvel. 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. With a Critical In- 
troduction. Translated from the Second French Edition 
of F. Gopst, D.D. By M. D. Cusiy and S. Taytor. 
Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


These are the new volumes of the Foreign Theological Library. The 
former completes the series of commentaries on the Old Testament by 
Drs. Keil and Delitzsch, which aim to do for the Old Testament what 
Dr. Meyer’s commentary does for the New—sed haud passibus equis. 
Dr. Meyer, as a grammatical exegete, is almost unrivalled. Very high 
merit, however, for thorough Hebrew scholarship and for keen critical 
sagacity, belongs to these Old Testament commentaries. No scholar will 
willingly dispense with them. 

Delitzsch’s interpretation of the Song—the cruz of Old Testament com- 
mentators — will be examined with interest. It is that Solomon, the 
undoubted author of the Book, is inspired with passion for a pure and 
beautiful Hebrew maiden of humble condition, and for a while is weaned 
by it from his licentious polygamy. The higker blessedness of virtuous 
monogamy he here sings; but alas he does not keep the height which he 
has gained—he falls again, through the strength of passion; only this 
celebration of his virtuous interval survives. The chief difficulty of the 
theory is to account on the basis of it for the inclusion of the Book in the 
Canon. Here Dr. Delitzsch seems to us to fail in critical sagacity, and to 
become as other men. He is driven to suppose some typical representa- 
tion of the love of Christ and His Church—a conception under such con- 
ditions utterly degrading. Why should not the purity of marriage have a 
canonical enforcement? Dr. Delitzsch thinks, with the majority of modern 
critics, that Ecclesiastes belongs to a much later age than that of Solomon. 

We are glad to welcome the second volume of Prof. Godet’s thought- 
ful and spiritual work on the Gospel of John, which carries us about half 
through the book. 
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Meyer’s CoMMENTARIES. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Hereich Aveust Meyer, Th.D. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth Edition of the German, by the 
Rev. Paton J. Guoac, D.D. The Translation Revised and 
Edited by Witt1am P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Vol. I. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians. Vol. I. First Epistle. Chaps. 
i.-xiii. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German, 
by the Rev. D. Dovanas Bannerman, M.A. The Trans- 
lation revised by P. Dickson, D.D. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 


In the Preface to the fourth edition of the Commentary on the Acts, 
Dr. Meyer affirms that while the critical researches as to the book are 
doubtless not yet concluded, they are ‘in such a position that we must 
‘regard the attempts—prosecuted with so much keenness, confidence, and 
‘ acuteness—to make the Book of the Acts appear an intentional medley of 
‘truth and fiction, like a historical romance, as having utterly failed.’ This 
judgment he sustains by the fact that ‘ the criticism which finds ‘‘ purpose ” 
‘ everywhere, has been less active, and has not brought forward arguments 
‘more cogent.’ The ‘purpose’ referred to is of course the affirmation 
that the Book of the Acts was written to glorify Paul at the expense of 
Peter. Dr. Meyer further demonstrates the impossibility of the late 
historical date which this theory of ‘ purpose’ necessitates, by the fact 
that not a single epistle of Paul’s is alluded to, which he justly says is ‘a 
‘ critical impossibility.’ 

In the Preface to the Corinthians, he demands that all difficulties be 
subjected to scientific judgment, ‘ to science, and the Church ; for it is one 
‘of the follies of the day to seek to set these at variance, to impose limits 
‘upon the former which are opposed to its essential nature, and to set aside 
‘its voice and relegate it to silence under an imaginary belief that a ser- 
‘ vice is thereby rendered to the Church.’ He strenuously contends for a 
severe exhibition of the meaning of the sacred records without addition or 
subtraction. While not unduly enhancing the importance of any par- 
ticular method, he points out the peril of ‘ swhjective exegesis.’ 

Dr. Meyer’s severe exegetical method and his consummate scholarship 
are too well known to need restatement here. His great work has attained 
a position which places it beyond cursory criticism. No other critical com- 
mentary approaches its acuteness, fulness, and helpfulness, as may be 
inferred from the large use made of it by every subsequent New Testa- 
ment exegete. Simply and with severe literary fidelity Meyer places 
first and supremely the uncoloured meaning of his author, the grammatical 
and affirmative sense of what he says: the relations and value of this 
meaning he deals with afterwards. He is first an exegete and then a 
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commentator. He determines the grammatical meaning, then he endea- 
vours to fix the exact thought of the writer. It is this method that makes 
Meyer so supremely helpful to honest and earnest students. And yet 
even Meyer, living as he does in the very atmosphere of swhjective criti- 
cism, unconsciously yields to it when he admits that ‘here and there a 
‘ post-apostolic formation of legend [in the Acts] is unmistakable,’ and 
instances the gift of tongues at Pentecost. 

The importance of a thoroughly competent and exact translation will be 
obvious. The publishers have been successful in obtaining the services of 
thorough scholars, not of the German language only, but of New Testa- 
ment science, and they have further secured as general supervisor the 
very able services of Dr. Dickson. So far as we can judge, the translation 
leaves nothing to be desired, in respect of either accuracy or lucidity. To 
place such a work in the hands of English students is an inestimable boon. 


The Four Gospels in Greek. With a Lexicon. By the Rev. 
Joun T. Wuire, D.D., Oxon., Rector of St. Martin, 
Ludgate. Longmans and Co. 

The chief feature in this edition is a short but useful Introduction to 
each of the Gospels, which are printed in a large and clear type, without 
notes or various readings, from the Textus Receptus. At the end isa 
lexicon, so compiled as to convey in the briefest possible space the mean- 
ings and etymology of each Greek word. The author says in his Preface 
(p. viii.) that ‘the primary or etymological meaning is always given, 
‘within inverted commas, in Roman type.’ We turn to zpogirnc, as a 
crucial word (commented on in our last notice), and find the incorrect 
meaning, ‘one who speaks, or says, beforehand.’ On the whole, however, 
it seems to be well done. The critical element is entirely excluded, the 
object being to supply a convenient manual for schools, and for those who 
may ‘wish to retain, amidst the avocations of life, an acquaintance with 
‘the Evangelists in the original language’ (Preface, p. i.). 

Very little is said in the Introduction to St. John’s Gospel about the 
doubts that have been thrown on its authenticity. One answer to these 
doubts is not a very forcible one, from a logical point of view. ‘The 
‘writer of this Gospel was so imbued with the character and mind of 
‘ Christ, that he could not have forged alie in favour of its apostolic origin.’ 
Arguments of this kind do not convince adversaries, but they tend to 
satisfy minds predisposed to accept the truths of Christianity on their own 
internal evidence. 


Revised English Bible. The Holy Bible, according to the 
Authorized Version, compared with the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts, and carefully Revised, with Supplementary 
Notes and References, &c. Printed for the Editor by 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen. 


The author, under the initials J. G., dating from Westminster, says in 
his preface that the chief peculiarities of this edition are (1) a revision of 
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the Authorized Version, and(2)an improved arrangement of the text. The 
latter arrangement consists in the paragraphic or sectional division 
according to the subjects, the verse division of the ordinary texts being 
marked in subordinate (and not always marginal) figures. The new 
recension of the Old Testament is attributed to the Rev. F. W. Gotch, M.A., 
and the late Rev. Benjamin Davies, LL.D.; that of the New Testament 
to Dr. Jacob, late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, and the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Green. Pending the publication of the more complete revision 
by the two companies of revisers who have been long engaged on 
the work, the present editor undertakes only ‘to correct what may be 
‘considered indisputable errors and inadequate renderings in the present 
‘English Bible, and in the New Testament to give also the more import- 
‘ant emendations of the text which have been adopted by the best editors 
‘ of the Greek Testament.’ It is something to know that most of the read- 
ings admitted, from the earliest MSS., by the consent of the best modern 
authorities, as differing from the Textus Receptus, have been accepted in 
this edition; while passages regarded by them as spurious have been 
relegated to the margin, or enclosed within brackets, or at least (as in 
Mark xvi. 9-20) given with a notification of their uncertainty. 

This is certainly a great advance in biblical criticism, the chief feature of 
which, in this country at least, has been a singular timidity and reluctance 
to disturb or call in question the authorized readings, either in the Greek 
or the English text. This fact, indeed, is acknowledged in the preface 
(p. iv.). Objections to any revision, he says, have been made on the 
ground that it leads to unsettle the minds of readers, and even to shake 
confidence in the Holy Scriptures; while others contend that the acknow- 
ledged errors are trifling, and that revision is, therefore, unnecessary. 
Both arguments the author holds to be feeble and insufficient. Work of 
this kind done more than two centuries and a half ago cannot possibly 
satisfy the demands of modern scholarship and criticism. If perfection in 
any translation is impossible, let us have the nearest approximation to it 
that modern learning will supply. 

In John v. 39, the words épevrare rac ypagag are rightly rendered, ‘Ye 
‘search the scriptures.’ The context clearly shows, what the form of the 
word does not show either in the Greek or the Latin, that this is the state- 
ment of a fact, not a command. The author of the Concordance reviewed 
above is wrong in saying (p. 672) it is the imperative. He affirms 
that ‘ the second person plural indicative is never used at the beginning of 
‘a sentence without the pronoun tpeic, or some other word, such as ov, 
‘not.’ (See, for instance, Aischylus, Agamemnon, 1401, ed. Dindorf.) 
But we affirm that the personal pronoun is not added as the subject, 
unless there is emphasis. To illustrate this, we may take an important 
text, scarcely ever rightly understood (Matt. xxvi. 11 and John xxviii. 37), 
in both which passages =v Aéyee means, ‘That assertion is thine, not 
‘mine.’ And so the question put, 6 ‘lovdaiwy; means, 
‘ Art thou, an obscure and unknown person, the mighty king of the Jews?’ 
It would be easy to show, by classical parallels, that the formula is used 
when a statement is not denied, but the responsibility is shiftey w 
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another. There really is no meaning in the common rendering (retained 
even in this revised version in the latter passage), ‘ Pilate therefore said 
‘unto him, Art thou a kiag then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am 
‘a king.’ In Mark xv. ii. and Luke xxiii. 3, the same words are wrongly 
taken to mean, ‘ Yea, I am.’ Such a direct affirmation was just what Christ 
declined to make on His own,part, lest He should needlessly irritate 
the Jews. It is not a little remarkable that words apparently, but not 
really—i.e., in their right meaning—insignificant, occur in all the four 
Gospels. 


Annals of the Disruption. Selected and Arranged by the 
Rey. Tuomas Brown. Part I. Edinburgh: Maclaren and 


Macniven. 


Memoirs of Disruption Times. By Auexanper Berru, 
Edinburgh: Blackie and Son. 

A Vindication of the Free Church Claim of Right. By Sir 
Henry Wetiwoop Moncrerr, Bart., D.D. Edinburgh : 


Maclaren and Macniven. 


The first of the above-named works is published by authority of the 
Committee of the Free Church on the Records of Disruption Ministers. 
To many English readers the term ‘ Disruption’ will require explanation ; 
but Scotchmen who appreciated the nature and extent of the movement 
have always felt that it was a fitting expression to be applied to the exodus 
of ministers and elders from the Church of Scotland by which the Kirk 
was rent in twain in 1843. Nearly forty years have passed since the event 
by which the better portion of the Presbyterian clergy vindicated their 
right to spiritual independence. Unable to make good their claim within 
the Establishment, they ieft it, sacrificing their incomes and their prospects 
in life for conscience’ sake. Since that time anew generation has arisen in 
Scotland, and the Free Church is naturally anxious that those who are of 
it should not be left without information and instruction regarding these 
events. This has given rise to the present volume, which chiefly consists 
of extracts from the autograph narratives of ministers who left the 
Scottish Establishment. The narrative, being thus derived from those 
who were witnesses of and who took park in the exodus, is peculiarly 
vivid. It brings before thé readers the scenes and incidents of a time of 
severe trial, which was converted into a time of signal triumph to those 
who proved faithful to the principles and traditions of the Kirk and to the 
dictates of their own consciences. Mr. Brown has admirably done his 
part in welding the separate portions together so as to form a connected 
narrative. Probably the book will not be much sought for out of Scot- 
land, but English Nonconformists, who wish to understand the feelings 
and point of view of the Scottish seceders of 1843, cannot be directed to a 
more suitable work for enlightening them than these ‘ Annals of the Dis- 
‘ruption.’ 

Although Dr. Beith’s volume owes its origin to the invitation of the 
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Editor of the ‘Annals of the Disruption,’ addressed to all who could 
supply authentic information, that they would furnish ‘ additional state- 
ments and ‘records’ regarding the great crisis in the history of the Scottish 
Church, we regret that we cannot rank it on the same level with that work. 
Dr. Beith is, we have no doubt, a useful minister of his Church, and the 
volume he has prepared reproduces the fervour of the period of which he 
writes. But we could not help reflecting in going through its pages that 
the spirit which it manifests goes far to account for the advice given to 
the seceders by the. late Sir William Hamilton, when he admonished 
them, ‘ Be not martyrs by mistake.’ Dr. Beith obtrudes upon us his 
satisfaction with the prospect of martyrdom with far too much self- 
complacency. The old animosities of forty years ago have not lost their 
hold upon him, and the little incidents he narrates are often so trivial, 
that they can only be designated as personal gossip. Dr. Beith, in short, 
is exceedingly garrulous, and his friend the Convener did not display his 
usual judgment in advising the publication of the volume in its entirety. 
Extracts from it would have been interesting ; but even a small volume 
of personal reminiscences of the kind we have here is not attractive, and 
will not, we fear, prove profitable or for edification. 

The object of Sir Henry Moncreiff, one of the most acute and lawyer- 
like of the Free Church divines, is to show by this volume that the claims 
put forward by the Free Kirk in 1842, the refusal of the State to grant 
which led to the great secession the following year, are founded in Scrip- 
ture, and were asserted in the history of the Church of Scotland. There 
is nothing novel in this position. Dr. Chalmers always maintained that 
the claims of himself and his friends to spiritual independence were 
warranted by the true constitution of the Kirk, which they averred was 
violated by the State. The theory of co-ordinate jurisdictions by Church 
and State, involving the independence and authority of the former in all 
purely spiritual and ecclesiastical matters, was the theory of the Scottish 
reformers and the founders of the Presbyterian Establishment. Sir 
Henry Moncreiff lays emphasis on the fact that this jurisdiction was not 
created by or derived from the State, but pre-existed before any compact 
between the two. He seeks to show—and this is the main object of his 
work — that the assertion of the Claim of Right put forward by his 
Church was involved in the scriptural idea of the Church, and is vin- 
dicated by the constitution and history of Scottish Presbyterianism. It 
is impossible to refuse to him the credit of having by a successful accom- 
plishment of this work effectively vindicated his Church’s position. But 
while his success in interpreting and bringing illustrations and arguments 
in support of the fundamental principles of his Church, both from earlier 
periods and from her own action and history since she seceded from the 
Establishment, is very great, it is doubtful if the writer has equally suc- 
ceeded in vindicating the reasonableness of the present locus standi of 
the Free Kirk apart from other non-established Presbyterian communities. 
The occasioning but really operative cause of the book probably was the 
conviction that it had become necessary to make more clearly intelligible 
the distinctive character of the Scottish Free Church, in view of the 
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exigencies of the ecclesiastical agitation in Scotland, and the possible 
politico-ecclesiastical agitation for the disestablishment of the Established 
Church that seems at hand. Viewed in these relations, we are unable to 
give the same meed of approval to Sir Henry Moncreiff’s able treatise. 
He occupies a peculiarly difficult position, and the original weak point 
in the constitution of his Church has been brought into very clear light 
by events. Negotiations for a union with other non-established Presby- 
terian Churches have been lately suspended, because of the opposition in 
the Free Church to the voluntaryism (not of practice, but of principle) of 
the other Churches. The claim of the Free Church from the outset was 
pitched so high, that it was impossible for voluntaries who are consistent 
in their maintenance of the principle expressed in the text, ‘ My kingdom 
‘is not of this world,’ fully to accede to it. Sir Henry Moncreiff includes 
under the ‘spiritual independence’ essential to the Church, powers of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction such as never have been allowed without 
demur by the State to any state-endowed body. She ought in her es- 
tablished condition to have been allowed to exercise the power (he says) 
of constituting new parishes and kirk-sessions, and of course of appointing 
pastors and elders thereto (p. 39). Now it is plain that for a state-sup- 
ported Church to constitute new parishes must trench very closely upon, 
if not directly interfere with, civil rights; and the question arises, Who is 
to decide where the limit of things spiritual ends and that of things civil 
begins ? On this point we are told the Church must be supreme. Although 
she claims no authority over the State, he cannot admit the State’s right 
of interpreting the limits of her jurisdiction. This comes perilously near 
the Ultramontane view of ecclesiastical jurisdiction asserted by Cardinal 
Manning, who takes the further step that the spiritual power requires, not 
for its reality or integrity, but for its free, independent, and veaceful exer- 
cise, the possession of some measure of temporal power. Sir Henry 
Monereiff is easily able to show that there is ‘a practical difference of 
‘serious magnitude between the Free Church claim and that of those 
‘contended for by either the Church of Rome or the High Church Epis- 
‘ copalians.’ The latter claim the independence and authority of a special 
order of men, separated by a mysterious sacredness from other members of 
the Church, while the former assert the independence of popular societies 
composed of all professing believers. The difference is immense, but it is 
(as the author terms it) one of practice more than one of principle. 
If the Church is in all cases of controversy to fix the limits of her own 
jurisdiction, she is virtually made not co-ordinate with, but superior to, 
the State. The only way in which co-ordinate jurisdiction is practical is 
by means of a compact between Church and State, under which the latter 
admits the jurisdiction of the former within limits, and in regard to 
things clearly defined. But if the State is qualified to do this, it must be 
qualified to determine regarding the title-deeds as it were of the Church 
to exercise such powers, and to discriminate the precise lines of separation 
between things civil and sacred. That again is to exalt the State to a 
position in which she is set over the Church as the judge of its character 
and capacities. The ‘spiritual independence’ which Sir Henry Mon- 
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creiff vindicates is of a mystic character, and may easily be used by 
extremists on either side—equally almost by Erastians and Ultramontanes. 
Its effect in vitiating the position of the Free Church is shown by the 
hesitations of the writer as to the duty of his Church towards the Esta- 
blishment. He is opposed to any demand for disestablishment, because 
that alone would ‘leave behind no legislative testimony to the value of 
‘religious truth, and no protection for our Presbyterian system as the 
‘natural system of our country.’ He does not think the Free Churen 
can consistently be a party to proposals for disestablishment that do not 
include the ‘ recognition’ in question. That is to say, parliament is held 
bound to be the patron of truth, and, so far as Scotland goes, the ‘ pro- 
‘tector’ of Presbyterianism. These, however, are the essential factors of 
establishment. What Sir Henry Moncreiff really wants is a reconstructed 
Presbyterian Establishment to include the majority of the nation. He is 
shut up to this by the nature of the ‘spiritual independence’ which he 
vindicates, and which is undoubtedly asserted by the Claim of Rights. 
This ought surely to suggest the suspicion to Free Churchmen of intelli- 
gence and independence that they have included more in their claims 
than ought to be asked by any Church from any State, unless it desires.tu 
re-cement the old union and connection of the two. 


Pessimism: a History and a Criticism. By James Svtty, 
M.A. H. 8. King and Co. 


A bewildered critic of this work, to whom Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann were empty names, complained, with some pathos, that Mr. 
Sully never, in the whole of his volume, explains what Pessimism means, 
or in what sense he uses the word. The critic in question had evi- 
dently to learn that Pessimism designates a system of philosophy and of 
ethics which has been elaborated by some modern Germans with much 
minuteness and circumstantiality of detail. It was not necessary, there- 
fore, that Mr. Sully should enter upon a critical analysis of the word, 
which has not yet had time to be confused by the attribution to it of a 
variety of meanings, as is the case in philosophy with Idealism, or Material- 
ism, or Sensationalism. There is no mistaking what Pessimism signified 
to Schopenhauer, or what it imports to Hartmann; and as we have not 
in the English language any historical réswmé of the movement in 
thought which is designated by it, the author of the volume before us has 
performed a useful service in laying before his countrymen a sketch of 
a philosophical system (if indeed it deserve the name) which has many 
adherents in contemporary Germany. He opens with a general chap- 
ter on what he terms ‘ Unreasoned Optimism and Pessimism,’ which is 
followed by one on ‘ Reasoned Optimism and Pessimism ;’ and after that he 
passes on to deal with the German Pessimists, who alone have system- 
atized the tendency of thought in question, and given it the proportions of 
a philosophical scheme. Although there are other advocates and pro- 
moters of Pessimism, the chief place in tracing its rise and nature must be 
given to Schopenhauer, who may be considered its founder, and to Hart- 
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mann, in whose hands it assumed more complete form. Mr. Sully proves 
himself an admirable—as he is a faithful—expositor of the views and prin- 
ciples of these writers, and his accounts of both of them are full of interest. 
He is not less successful as a critic of their positions. He displays very 
considerable acuteness in his exhibition of the insufficiency of the meta- 
physical basis of Pessimism, and convicts Hartmann of errors and incom- 
petence in the attempt to found Pessimism on a scientific basis by means of 
interpretations of physical nature. We are not sure, however, that Mr. 
Sully has succeeded in tracing the philosophical paternity of that peculiar 
doctrine of the Will which is the foundation of Hartmann’s entire 
Philosophy of the Unconscious. There is no question that Hartmann 
cannot lay claim to any originality whatever in this direction, and he 
himself has admitted as much. His exaltation of Will to the level of a 
principle, and his attribution of unconscious Will to nature, is simply a 
reproduction of a portion of Schelling’s later philosophy, as his views 
about conceptions or representations are, to a large extent, derived from 
the Hegelian philosophy. 

When Mr. Sully goes on to treat of Pessimism itself in its genesis and 
results, and in its ethical significance, he is not so successful as he 
may fairly claim to be in his history. We find much acute analysis 
indeed in his examination of the phenomena of pleasure and pain, 
though we doubt if his views regarding the positive quality of pleasure 
are capable of being established. He succeeds, however, as it seems 
to us, in demonstrating the reality of happiness as an actual factor of 
human life, and his observations on the unhappy temperament, and 
cognate questions, are full of instruction. There is much also that will 
repay careful examination and reflection in his chapter on progress. 
Nevertheless, the final impression that his criticism leaves on the mind is 
unsatisfactory. He is not himself quite sure of his ground. He inclines 
to the belief that on tlie whole life has a positive value, measured by the 
standards and tests of hedonism; or if there be any doubt as to the 
side to which the balance inclines in weighing happiness against unhappi- 
ness in the present, he derives comfort from the prospect which is opened 
up to human life by the fact of progress, as indicating that the time may 
come in the development of humanity when the happiness of man in the 
world will outweigh whatever pain or misery may still remain. How- 
ever, Mr. Sully is not by any means certain of his course in judging 
this matter. He finds it impossible, of course, to establish by any 
quantitative appraizement the exact ratio which happiness bears to un- 
happiness, and he does not appear to have satisfied himself that there 
is any trustworthy test. The consequence is that at the close of his 
volume we are left with an unsolved problem, or, at all events, with a 
problem of which he can only suggest a hypothetical solution. This is 
the necessary result of the method he employs. That is purely empirical ; 
and yet he is forced to admit that empirical measurements are not ap- 
plicable to the phenomena with which he has to deal. There is nothing 
scientific in his criticism. He lacks the guidance of established principles, 
and the constructive part of his work is a haphazard collection of ob- 
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servations and remarks, many of them acute, many of them valuable, but 
which cannot in the empirical ‘ hither and thither’ which characterizes 
them lead to any satisfying conclusion. While therefore we welcome this 
work on Pessimism, and are grateful for the careful historical réswme it 
contains, we cannot feel that the Pessimists have been adequately met. 
The merely negative criticism is often excellent and generally convincing ; 
but when we look for positive principles, by which alone the system can 
be replaced, we are left without any foundations on which to build; for 
it is impossible to accept a mass of empirical observations without unity 
if not without connection as a basis on which to rear a philosophical 
theory of the value and import of human lite, 


Socrates and the Socratic School. Translated from the German 
of Dr. E. Zeuuer by J. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Although a second edition, this translation of Dr. Zeller’s valuable 
treatise on Socrates and the Socratic Schools is entitled to be called 
new. It is a wholly new translation from the third German edition, 
and the translator has done his work with such exceeding carefulness, and 
yet with such success in rendering the sometimes crabbed and often 
involved German into idiomatic English, that his workmanship reads with 
all the flowing ease of a well-written original composition. Dr. Zeller’s 
‘Philosophy of the Greeks’ is familiar to metaphysical students, and 
what is here placed at the disposal of the merely English reader is the 
portion of that great work which deals with Socrates and the impexfect 
Socraties who were his followers. The translator has wisely avoided a too 
slavish adhesion to the form of the original, but while always striving that 
the substance and meaning of his author should not be sacrificed to the 
form, he has not hesitated to make alterations in the text by breaking up 
sentences and reducing them—the only way in which it is possible to pre- 
sent philosophical German in an English dress. Of Dr. Zeller’s views on 
Socrates it is not necessary at this time of day to say much, as they are 
widely known. He has brought to bear upon his task the accomplishments 
of a thoroughly equipped scholar and the insight of a competent thinker, 
both equally essential in dealing with Greek philosophy. He accepts 
Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, of course, as the sources from which our 
knowledge of the great Greek reformer must be derived, and on which 
our judgments must be formed ; but he sifts and compares them together, 
and givesas the result what, after critical inquiry, may be accepted as the 
most reasonable view. Hence throughout he performs continuously the 
task of a critic in both scholarship and philosophy. The view which, as 
the upshot, is offered to us of Socrates is singularly attractive but tho- 
roughly human. There is no exaggeration of his virtues and no attempt 
to conceal his defects; while in the discussions of his philosophy the incon - 
sistencies and occasional self-contradictions of the thinker are not slurred 
over. Dr. Zeller finds, indeed, that we cannot understand Socrates’ 
teaching without admitting that (as was the case with Kant) he is some- 
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times inconsistent. There is nothing novel in the picture of the philoso- 
phical mission and doctrine of the greatest of the Greeks and in the sketch 
of his method. It was the uniform aim of Socrates not to construct a 
system, but to train men to think. Knowledge was the central point of 
his philosophy, his test of truth being clear conceptions, while, as is 
known, Socrates identified knowledge and morality. But he avoided the 
error of those who made man the measure of the universe, for knowledge 
was relative though adequate within its legitimate limits. The introductory 
portion of Dr. Zeller’s work on Greek Culture at the time of Socrates, 
illustrated from politics and literature as well as from speculative 
thought, is not the least interesting portion of the volume. The discus- 
sions of Socrates’ trial and condemnation, and the exhibition of the points 
of view (with whatever there was that was justifiable in them) of his 
enemies, are acute and searching. The latter portion of the work is not 
so interesting as the first, but that is because of the subject. Taken as 
a whole, however, the book is one of profound. value and interest, and 
while specially so to the philosophical student, may be commended to 
all thoughtful readers. 


Essentials of English Grammar, for the use of Schools. By 
Dwicut Professor of Sanscrit and 
Comparative Philology in Vale College. Henry §. King 
and Co. 


Professor Whitney introduces his subject in a short preface with what 
will seem to many a paradox, that ‘the leading object of the study of 
‘English grammar is not to teach the correct use of English. He means 
that the grammar of any one language is but a part of grammar as a 
whole; and ‘a real understanding of grammar one can get sooner and 
‘more surely in connection with his own tongue than anywhere else, if 
‘his attention is first directed to that which most needs to be learned, 
‘unincumbered with burdensome detail, and if a clear method is followed, 
‘with abundance of illustration’ (Preface, p. vi.). Unquestionably, a philo- 
sophic study of the English language, in addition to the limited course of 
Greek and Latin in the old-fashioned scholastic curriculum, is greatly 
extending itself in schools and colleges. A dead language has the advan- 
tage of a fixed grammar, and thus it may be dissected like a dead carcase; 
while a language still in colloquial use is, like the forms of living organ- 
isms, ever liable to changes and additions, to decay and reproduction, to 
modifications in sense, spelling, pronunciation, and idiom. Both alike 
have a history, and in both the affinities with other languages of the 
same family, ancient and modern, form an instructive subject of inquiry. 
Professor Whitney, however, has preferred to confine himself (Preface, 
p. v.) to ‘the main facts of the English language, just as they are in them- 
‘selves, not importing into them anything that belongs to other languages.’ 
A grammarian, he rightly contends, is ‘simply a recorder and arranger 
‘of the usages of language, and in no manner or degree a lawgiver; 
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‘hardly even an arbiter or critic.’ In some respects the author claims a 
new and improved method of treatment, caring less for rules than for the 
analysis and exposition of the principles of language. 

The volume before us contains seventeen chapters, subdivided into five 
hundred and eight sections or paragraphs; the whole volume, including 
index, extending only to two hundred and sixty pages. By the use of 
several different kinds of type the words and phrases discussed are readily 
distinguished from the quotations, and these from the sentences of pri- 
mary, secondary, and even tertiary importance. 

The following sentence, which occurs in the very first page (§ 8), strikes 
us as an odd one in a professed treatise on grammar. ‘ Because the 
‘English language was brought from Germany into England, being then 
‘only a dialect of German, it is still very much like the languages of 
‘Germany, and is for this reason often called a Germanic language.’ It 
is hardly true that English is ‘very much like’ either Dutch or High 
German, for not a word in conversation, not a single line in a book, is 
intelligible to an Englishman who knows nothing of either; and it is 
hardly good logic to say that one language remains like another because 
it was once the same dialect. It would be more correct to say, that 
though English, as we speak it, is compounded from several other lan- 
guages, it nevertheless, in the main, retains many strong affinities to the 
mother tongue. The author, however, shows his right appreciation of 
the facts in § 7, where he rightly enunciates the great law, long ago laid 
down by Professor Miiller, that all living languages have a necessary 
organic growth, and must change in the course of time, since they are 
just as much liable to flux and instability, and to the throwing off of 
varieties, as animal or vegetable forms. ‘A thousand years hence,’ he 
says, ‘if it lives so long, the English will be so far unlike what it now is, 
‘that we, if we were to come to life again, should perhaps not understand 
‘it without a good deal of trouble.’ The author, we may here observe, 
adopts the disputed and not very correct term ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ for the 
dialect used in England in and before the time of King Alfred. 

‘Bad English,’ he says (§ 10), ‘is simply that which is not approved 
‘and accepted by good and careful speakers.’ The fact is true, but the 
definition is not a philosophic one. Bad English is that which violates 
grammatical principles, as, ‘ They was a bad set,’ ‘ He cheated you and I.’ 
For ‘careful speakers’ he should have said ‘educated men:’ ‘good 
‘speakers’ is a term too ambiguous to be properly used here. Yet he 
rightly defines grammar to be ‘a description of the usages of a living 
‘language.’ It is just what a book on botany or zoology is, viz., a list or 
catalogue of the forms of plants or animals which are found to exist 
within a given area ata given time. Like all languages, we know that 
they have been very different, are still undergoing slow change; and in 
future ages they will, many of them at least, undergo further modifica- 
tions with changes of climate, of diet, and of cross-breeding. Thus‘ gram- 
‘mar does not at all make rules and laws for language ; it only reports the 
‘facts of good language, and in an orderly way, so that they may be 
‘ easily referred to, or learnt, by any one who has occasion to do so’ (§ 12), 
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The definition given of a ‘verb’ in § 28 seems to us rather clumsy, as 
well as too limited. ‘We cannot describe a verb truly except by saying 
‘that itis a kind of word which goes with the name of something to 
‘declare, or help [to] declare, something about it.’ When we say, ‘It 
‘rains,’ ‘ It thunders,’ it is not so clear that ‘it’ is the name of anything: 
the analogy of the Latin impersonal verb rather suggests that it is not. 
In § 307 this analogy is recognized, but the ‘it’ is called an indefinite 
subject that ‘helps [to] express that some action or process is going on,’ 
The author adds that ‘ the definitions given of a verb are often wholly 
‘erroneous.’ Surely we might correctly say that a verb ‘ predicates 
‘some state or action in a subject expressed or implied.’ The Greeks 
called it pijpa, as distinct from évoua, whence our terms verb and noun 
have been adopted from the Latin equivalents. In § 32, ‘A nown is the 
name of anything,’ should be, ‘is the name of ‘ something,’ since the 
very nature of a noun is to define what is the subject of the verb. 

Here and there, amidst much that is good, we seem to detect a collo- 
quial phrase, as in $ 55, ‘Go away from here,’ 7.e., ‘Go hence.’ The 
chapter on the parts of speech has the merit of great clearness. The 
remarks on the possessive case (§ 131-38) are not quite satisfactory. The 
author should have explained that the s with an apostrophe represents 
the inflexion of the older genitive in es, sometimes in old English changed 
into his, as, ‘John his horse,’ for ‘John’s horse.’ Occasionally a few 
Americanisms meet the eye in the course of what is, on the whole, a very 
clear and a very useful treatise on the English language. Such terms as 
‘To brown a cake,’ ‘ To English a passage’ (§ 225), are not more in use in 
polite conversation than ‘To wire a message.’ Still, we cannot exclude 
colloquial phrases : they are facts in langnage, as abnormal forms are 
facts in zoology. 


A Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek 
New Testament, together with an Index of Greek Words and 
several Appendices. By Rey. Eraentperr W. 
St. Stephen’s, Walthamstow. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The first impression on turning over the pages of this work is a fecling 
of wonder at the vast amount of literary labour which it represents. 
The author tells us in his preface that it is a labour that has extended 
over nine years; and we are sure the labour must have been both hard and 
continuous to achieve such aresult. The plan of the work is new: i's aim 
is to combine a Greek and English vocabulary, lexicon, an outline of 
grammar, Greek index, textual criticism, and even etymology, in one 
volume. And we unhesitatingly express our opinion that these depart- 
ments have been well, carefully, and conscientiously carried out. The 
Greek scholarship seems generally sound and accurate, and the greatest 
pains appear to have been taken to ensure correctness, both in the print- 
ing and the editing. Much credit is due for the candid way in which the 
author has recorded in the appendixes the many and important discrep- 
ancies between the Tertus Receptus of 1633 and the readings of the earliest 
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MSS. and the later and more critical editions. These discrepancies 
amount to many thousands in number, many of them, especially those 
affecting the genuineness of entire passages (e.g., the concluding verses of 
the last chapter of St. Mark, and vii. 58 to viii. 11 of St. John), being ex- 
tremely important. The author seems to have felt the difficulty logically 
arising from this circumstance in a Volume to which he heartily accords 
a plenary inspiration. He trusts (Preface, p. xv.) that all Bible students 
will join in the earnest prayer that they will be ‘ filled with a holy rever- 
‘ence for the words inspired by the Holy Ghost.’ Yet he is so far 
conscious that wrong readings cannot be inspired readings, but must be 
human errors, that he speaks of the more critical editions (e.g., that of 
Tregelles) as being ‘ probably the most exact representation of the ancient 
‘plenary inspired text’ (Preface, p. xv.); and he states (p. x.) that ‘the 
‘authorized translation of a certain Greek word is but the translation of the 
‘Greek word now found in the Textus Receptus,’ and further (p. xi.), the 
‘saying that a certain English word is the translation of a certain Greek 
‘word, is only saying that that Greek word had the authority of Robert 
‘Stephens.’ Again, he plainly affirms that ‘there is no reason why 
‘ Stephens’s text should be exalted by Protestants into a similar position to 
‘that of the Clementine Vulgate by the Council of Trent.’ But the perfect 
honesty of the author makes amends for his want of perception as to what 
issue his acknowledgment of textual imperfection logically leads. It is 
obvious that the question of plenary inspiration never can be settled if we 
never can be sure what are genuine or what are altered or interpolated 
words in the sacred narrative. The same remark, of course, applies to the 
numerous words which, in the Authorized Version, scholars know to have 
been wrongly rendered, though from correct readings of the original. 
Thus, in the very first word of the English Concordance, the indefinite 
article a, the author is obliged to give, as in part its equivalent, which he 
knows it is not, the Greek article 6, 1), ro, just because the translators often 
failed either to notice or to understand the reason of its insertion. 

The plan of the work is good, because it enables the student at a glance 
to determine whether the several Greek words regarded by the translators 
as synonyms really are so in their respective contexts. For instance, 
under the word examine, standing alphabetically in the Concordance, we 
have the Greek equivalents, z.¢., the various words so rendered, imme- 
diately subjoined, with their references, dvaxpivw, averdtw, 
meipiZw, every one of which really contains quite a distinct idea. The word 
‘call’ actually has fifteen, and ‘come,’ ‘came,’ more than thirty such 
equivalents. Whether the enormous labour expended in compiling these 
references is justified by the skill or the knowledge of the translators, will 
be called in question by many. 

To many of the English words, as ‘angel,’ ‘ devil,’ ‘ hell,’ ‘ paradise,’ 
‘parable,’ &c., disquisitions are appended at some length, giving the 
opinions and the explanations of the most learned divines, ancient and 
modern. These, which materially add to the bulk of the work, seem to 
us somewhat out of place in a concordance, though of course they are 
both convenient and useful. We notice a mistake under the word ‘ prophet.’ 
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The noun means, in classical Greek, one who speaks for or in place of 
another, i.e., who is his mouthpiece, as Apollo was the tpogjrne of Zeus. 
Mr, Bullinger assigns, as its primary meaning,‘ One who speaks forth 
‘ openly before any one,’ ‘ A proclaimer of a divine message.’ But he rightly 
sees that the word does not properly convey any notion of prediction. 

We have only to add that the appendixes are of much value, especially 
Appendix C, which contains all the variations in the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and by the hands of its three principal correctors, all of which are separ- 
ately and distinctly recorded. 


The Minor Works of Tacitus. The Agricola and Germany oy 
Tacitus, and the Dialogue on Oratory. Translated into 
English. By Atrrep Jonn M.A., and 
Jackson Bropriss, M.A. Revised Edition. Macmillan 


and Co. 


This volume completes—by the addition of the Dialogue on Oratory— 
this very scholarly English edition of Tacitus ; the two former volumes 
containing respectively the History, and the Annals, which have passed, 
the former into a third, the latter into a second edition. The whole is 
the valuable result of twenty years’ labour. We welcome the translation 
of the Dialogue on Oratory, notwithstanding its corrupt text and doubtful 
authorship. It isan answer to the question which almost every subsequent 
generation has asked, ‘ How isit that our own particular age is so destitute 
‘ of the glory of eloquence, when former periods were so rich in it ?’ In the 
Dialogue it is justly urged by Aper the barrister that people always praise 
the past and disparage the present. Eloquence must change with the 
time, and adapt itself to altered conditions. Maternus is thankful for the 
decline of oratory, inasmuch as it indicates more peaceful times. The 
piece is very instructive still. Jules Janin pronounces it a chef-d’euvre. 
This must henceforth be the classical English translation of the great 
Roman historian. Accomplished Latin scholarship and a fine literary 
taste have combined to produce a version which reads like an English 
classic. All vestige of translation is avoided. English idioms translate 
Latin ones with a rare felicity, and the laconic sentences of this author are 
rendered with as little of diffuseness as is possible. The translation is of 
much more than the mere grammatical sentences. 
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